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hat  avar  baan  ptacad  in  a  timilor  pariod  in  any 
nawspapar  in  tha  worid.  h  was  mora  than  wat 
placad  in  oil  othar  Chkaga  nawtpopart  combinad. 

Chicago  Tribuna  raadart  ara  your  batk— and 
batt— Chicago  prospactt.  A  Tribuna  rapratantativa 
will  ba  glad  to  ditcutt  with  you  a  plan  that  con  halp 
you,  at  it  hat  halpad  othart,  build  a  contumar  fron* 
chita  among  tha  raadart  of  tha  Tribuna  that  will 
incraota  your  talat  and  craota  a  ttrongar  compat* 
itiva  potition  for  your  brand.  Why  not  gat  in  touch 
with  him  today? 


When  people  read  thair  newtpopar,  thay  ora  in  tha 
mood  to  buy.  And  thot'i  tha  tima  and  placa  to  tall 
your  ttory  whan  you  wont  to  gat  buying  action. 

Mora  than  any  othar  medium,  the  newtpopar 
givas  people  buying  idaat.  It  it  tha  one  thru  which 
you  can  build  the  contumar  prafaranca  that  rag- 
ittart  with  ratailart  and  gatt  them  to  ttock  and 
puth  your  brand. 

Tha  buying  action  of  raadart  attracted  to  tha 
Tribune  during  tha  patt  twelve  montht  over 
$57,000,000.00  in  advartiting.  Thit  wot  mora  than 


V  PUBUSHER 


"J'hese  asloundiiiji  oheiiiicals  —  born  of  sand  and  oil — hate  water, 

laiitrli  at  heat  and  cold,  and  are  doing  remarkable  things  for  you  and  industry 


Silicones  are  the  fabulous  offspring  of  an  unusual  chem¬ 
ical  marriage  between  sand  and  oil.  Sand,  the  basic  material 
for  glass,  gives  silicones  some  of  the  best  features  of  glass. 
Oil.  source  of  many  plastics,  gives  silicones  some  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  qualities  that  have  made  plastics  so  useful  to  all  of  us. 

WIPE  ON  . .  .  WIPE  OFF  —  Silicones  are  the  secret  of  the 
new.  long-lasting  automobile  and  furniture  polishes  that 
vou  simply  wipe  on  and  wipe  off.  Another  silicone  forms 
a  water-tight  bond  between  tough  glass  fibers  and  plastics 
that  go  into  radar  domes  for  airplanes,  boat  hulls,  even 
washing  machine  parts. 

WHEN  APPLIED  TO  MASONRY  WALLS,  sil  icones  are  at 
their  amazing  best.  A  one-wav  street  for  water,  they  keep 
rainwater  from  penetrating,  vet  let  inside  moisture  out! 

THEY  LAUGH  AT  HEAT  AND  COLD  -  Heat-resistant  sili¬ 
cone  insulation  protects  electric  motors  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures.  Vt  silicone  insulation  on  jet  ])lane  wiring  remains 


flexible,  even  in  the  brutal  cold  of  the  stratosphere.  And 
silicone  oils  and  greases  withstand  both  arctic  cold  and 
tropic  heat! 

SILICONES  AND  THE  FUTURE -Kven  the  scientists  don't 
know  all  the  answers  about  silicones.  Hut  they  do  knoyv 
there  is  an  exciting  future  ahead  for  them.  The  people  of 
I  nion  Carbide,  yvho  pioneered  in  many  of  the  special  sili¬ 
cones  noyy  used  by  industry,  are  helping  to  bring  that  future 
closer  to  all  of  us. 

FREE:  lA’urn  more  about  the  interesting  things  yon  use  eiery  tlav. 
U  rite  for  the  illustrated  booklet  "l‘rodurts  and  I’roresses’’  u  hieh  tells 
how  science  and  industry  use  the  At.l.OYS,  (’.AHttoss,  (.HUMtCAtS, 
a  ASKS,  and  I^LASTICS  made  by  I  nion  Carbide.  Ask  for  booklet  C. 

Fxion  Garb  IDF 

AXD  CAR  BOX  CORPORATION 


JO  EAST  42. NU  STREET 


NEW  YORK.  17,  N.  Y. 


- (  CC’s  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

Linde  Silicones  •  Dvnel  Textile  Fibers  •  Bakkmte,  Krene,  and  \  INVI.ITE  Plastics  .  PrestoxE  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 
PrksT-()-LiTE  Acetylene  •  I.INDE  Oxygen  •  Ei.ECTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaYNES  StELLITE  Alloys 
Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  •  Eveready  Flashlij-hts  and  Batteries  •  National  Carbons  •  Union  Carbide  •  Pyrofax  Gas 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


►  It's  Big  .  .  .  over  550,f)00  population 

►  It's  Stevdy  .  .  .  unsur|)asscd  for  divcrsifu  alion  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It's  Easily  Heacheo  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  melropfililan  area,  [tlus  an  clTeclivc  bonus  coverage 
of  the  4 1  surrounding  counties  in  Tlic  Star  am  1  The  News. 
W  rite  for  complete  market  data  today. 


•  For  example,  in  1932  Automotive  Store  Sales  per  family 
in  Indianapolis  were  74%  above  the  national  average!* 
\es,  people  Buy  More  in  Indianapolis  because  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  household  in  this  hifi  mark»-t  is  S6913** 
annually,  first  among  cities  of  over  4(X).(KK)I  Indianapolis 
has  many  other  essential  market  advantages  for  vou  too! 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1953. 


Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1953,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


Mm 
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You  are  drifting  when  you 
are  satisfied — progress 
comes  only  with  hard  work. 

We  know — have  been  at  it 
ever  since  1912.  Here's 


lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd  .So 


"SATISFACTION 

is  your  worst  enemy" 

•  s  b  f  • 

THE  PUBLISHER  — he  was  far  from  satisfied — ^was 

located  in  a  city  of  100,000  that  was 
overshadowed  —  dominated  —  by  a 
nearby  giant  metropolitan  center. 


HIS  PROBLEM 


HIS  SOLUTION 


THE  RESULT 


— he  also  had  two  local  competitors, 
and  all  three  publishers  were  scramb¬ 
ling  for  the  crumbs  that  were  left 
over  after  the  big  metropolitan  dailies 
“got  theirs”. 

— needing  expert  sales  helji — nation¬ 
ally  and  locally — he  invited  Story, 
I’rooks  and  Finley  to  survey  his 
market  and  asked  for  suggestions. 
Further  conferences  were  arranged 
and  a  working  agreement  estab¬ 
lished. 

— he  has  now  been  represented  for 
n  years  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley; 
his  two  competitors  have  sold  out  to 
him  and  his  annual  billing  and  net 
income  is  up  by  thousands  of  dollars. 


If  you  have  any  reason  to  feel  you  are  not  getting 
all  of  the  business  you  should  publish,  call  us!  It 
will  place  no  obligation  on  either  of  us,  but  it  will 
result  in  an  interesting  exchange  of  views. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 

^'Newspapers  Exclusively — Our  Own  Especially” 

230  Park  Ave.  MUrray  Hill  6-0111  New  York  17 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


Salute  to  Advertising 
To  THE  Editor:  The  magni¬ 
ficent  record  of  the  media  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  as  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  11th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  .shows 
how  well  the  sales  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  used  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Treasury  Department  is 
deeply  grateful  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  which  have  made  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  so  outstanding.  Both  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
Huninhrey  have  expressed  their 
thanks.  We  are  also  appreeiative 
of  the  patriotic  generosity  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pi'BLisiiER  in  publicizing  the 
cooperation  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  Bond  program. 

We  hope  we  can  correct  an  error 
in  the  report  which  was  made  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  to  Savings  Bonds  during 
the  year  1952.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  the  donations  of  time 
and  space  in  the  various  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  media  which 
contributed  to  the  sale  of  Savings 
Bonds  is  considerably  in  excess  of 
$50  million. 

i  Elihu  E.  Harris 

Director, 

Advertising  &  Promotion, 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

Slot  Man's  Nightmare 

Oh,  I’ve  got  to  make  up  the  sched¬ 
ule. 

And  all  that  I’ll  get  is  grief — 
Brent  will  squawk  if  he’s  shifted, 
Smith  has  his  patented  beef. 

Jamison  will  be  sick  again. 

And  Jergens  must  come  in  at  six. 
What’ll  I  do  with  Meyer? 

Yipes.  I  forgot  about  Dix! 

Henry  wants  a  new  day  off, 

Cass  and  McGee  plan  a  swkch. 
Now  that  I  need  ’em,  no  extras 
around, 

Alas,  if  my  folks  had  only  been 
rich. 

Every  week  the  schedule’s  up 
With  gripes  from  all  the  batch. 

If  I  just  had  found  an  easy  task 
Tike  guard — at  a  booby  hatch! 

Hy  Turner 

Copy  Desk, 

New  York  Journal- American 


With  hundreds  of  papers  now 
using  Fairchild  Scan- A-G ravers,  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  send 
prints  about  the  size  they  would 
appear  in  a  single-column  cut.  The 
publicity  men  and  agencies  could 
save  themselves  money  on  pictures, 
mailing  costs,  etc.,  and  be  more 
certain  the  picture  would  appear 
without  delay  if  they  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  in-between  step  of  having 
the  photograph  reduced.  Even  with 
the  conventional  process  many  of 
the  pictures  are  too  big.  Smaller 
pictures  would  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  for  filing,  also. 

D.  H.  Moreau 

Publisher, 

Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

Ckimmon  Interest 

To  THE  Editor:  The  slogan  for 
National  Newspaper  Week  thl% 
year  and  the  theme  for  the  Co 
lumbia  University  Bicentennial  in 
1 954  are  so  closely  related  that  we 
feel  more  than  a  common  interest 
in  furthering  the  realization  by 
everyone  that  “an  informed  press 
means  an  informed  people.” 

Newspapermen  and  teachers 
have  a  joint  stake  in  the  wides’ 
possible  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  appropriate  that  the 
academic  world  should  support  the 
aims  of  the  press  in  achieving  the 
ideals  implicit  in  your  slogan. 

The  Newspaper  Week  slogan  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  in  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  Bicentennial  theme. 
“Man’s  Right  to  Knowledge  anJ 
the  Free  Use  Thereof.” 

Grayson  Km 

President, 

Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 


Cleveland 


Atlanta  •  Boston 


★  -k 


•  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 
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Yviiaiu  1  uu  wiui  mcyci  : 

Yipes.  I  forgot  about  Dix!  / 

Henry  wants  a  new  day  off,  ^nort  ^ahe6 

Cass  and  McGee  plan  a  swkch,  ^ 

Now  that  I  need  ’em,  no  extras  Aieaaimes 

around  Newspaper  Auction  Boosts  Polio 

Alas,  if  my  folks  had  only  been  Fu"— Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mother  Dies  Before  Birth.— 

Every  week  the  schedule’s  up  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle. 

With  gripes  from  all  the  batch,  -ru  .  -i-  n  -i 

If  I  just  had  found  an  easy  ta.sk  ^  Threaten  To  Keep  Pu^ls  Hom^ 
Tike  Buard— at  a  booby  hatch!  ,  School  After  Death.  - 

Watvrhury  (Conn.)  Amertcan. 

Hy  TirRNm  * 

Copy  Desk  John  Blank,  Ex-Purc  Employe. 

New  York  Journal-American  Dies.— Beaumont  (Texas)  Enter- 

prise, 

■ 

Hint  to  Publicists  Help  Provided  To  Women  By 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  sug-  Chest  Group. — Glendale  (Calif-' 
gest  that  the  publicity  agencies  in  News-Press. 
submitting  portrait  cuts  to  the  ■ 

newspajjers  reduce  the  size  of  Queen  Shows  Up  Twice  On  Shil- 
same.  ling. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 

Vol.  86.  No.  40.  October  .T.  196:!.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estate  i» 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc.,  147.S  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  ^uare.  New  Yon 
aO,  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OUlce  at  New  York.  ^  > 
Annual  subscription  $0.50  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada.  MexMO. 
Central  .and  South  America.  89810  and  Philippines.  $7.50  in  other  countries. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  3,  1953 


“//  a  man  who  has  been  President  would  just 
sit  down  and  tell  as  simply  as  he  could  what 
ifs  like  to  become  an  ordinary  citizen  again, 
perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  being  an  ordinary  citizen  might  be 
brought  home  to  his  countrymen.” 

With  this  simple,  meaningful  thought,  Mr.  Harry 
S.  Truman  set  the  pattern  for  a  document, 
unique  in  the  history  of  America— “Mr,  Citizen” 


...the  first  published  articles  of 

HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

since  leaving  the  White  House 


NOW  APPEARING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

^WemcanWeekly 

In  a  series  of  five  articles,  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States  recorded,  with  a  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  its  historical  significance,  his  tran¬ 
sition  from  being  the  most  important  man  in  the 
world  to  an  ordinary  citizen. 


5  Polio 


lirth.— 


Hotn< 
ith.  — 
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EnK’- 


ii<;n  By 
(Calif.) 


3n  Sbfl- 
Times 


American 

Weekiy 


63  Vesey  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


DITOR  &  ?  V  3  L  I S  H  E  R  for  October  3,  1953 


The  writings  of  world-renowned 
figures,  great  personalities,  bril¬ 
liant  authors  appear  in  the  pages 
of  The  American  Weekly  —  issue 
after  exciting  issue ...  serving  the 
Enthusiasms  of  over  9Vi  million 
families,  attracting  more  readers 
per  copy,  increasing  readership  — 
week  after  week. 


1 


U&L 

Vj^HATIAYA  mean  newsrooms  don't  use  hunt  and  peck  for  typin. 
^  The  iVeif  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  staff  includes  Ridgely  Ht:  I 
and  David  Peck.  .  .  .  Wesley  Moon,  boating  columnist  for  t  i 
Ashury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  didn't  show  up  for  work.  The  reason:  Sc  f 
sickne.ss!  .  .  .  Newspapers  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  a  venfrikxjiiist  ai ) 
a  magician  on  their  staffs.  Larry  Kettleshake,  19-year-old  San  reponr  ^ 
has  been  a  professional  magician  for  six  years.  Harold  C.  (Hal)  Stro  . 
bu-siness  news  editor,  Springfield  Daily  \'ews,  is  a  ventriloquist  of  »■ » 
eral  years’  performing  experience.  .  .  .  Niver  Beaman,  former  cdiic 
liiirbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review  and  city  editor  of  the  Waterbt' 
(Conn.)  American-Repiihliean  when  it  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  ford 
tinguished  public  service,  is  author  of  the  lyrics  for  a  new  song,  "k 
Unkissed  Gal  From  Sunki.ssed  California.”  .  .  .  Enjoyed  that  joke  cot 
pendium,  “The  Mirth  of  a  Nation,”  by  Jimmy  Lyons.  Incidentally, 
is  published  by  Vantage  Pres.s,  Inc.,  New  York — not  Vanguard  Prs  } 
as  erroneously  reported  in  this  corner  Sept.  19. 


— According  to  Jim  Reed  in  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  i 
.Airman's  Guide  carried  this  grave  warning  of  a  fate  worse  than  drit 
“The  more  serious  of  these  offenses  are  pimishahle  hy  death.  M 
some  of  them  carry  heavier  penalties  when  committed  on  actr< 
service.”  .  .  .  Garret  D.  Byrnes,  production  editor.  Providence  .tounu 
told  me  at  the  recent  Rochester  Photo  Conference  they  have  bundrtt 
of  those  fine  “Johnny  Cake”  pictures  on  hand  for  the  Sunday  nus 
zine.  .  .  .  Robert  Martin,  Logan  (Utah)  Herald-Journal,  failed  to  n 
support  of  his  proposal  for  better  quarters  at  Palo  Alto,  CaliLl 
replace  Stanford  University’s  famous  Stanford  Daily  “shack.”  H 
Martin  claimed  the  shack  was  discouraging  to  journalism  stiidenK 

More  About  Critics  ■ 

ANN  LORD,  at  present  a  critic-correspondent  in  Florida  and  f*  y 
''  merly  an  American  correspondent  in  Japan  and  the  Far  L? 
writes  concerning  our  Aug.  22  column  about  critics — signing  hen! 
“Tottenville  Ann"; 

“I  don’t  know  you,  but  1  know  the  guy  Tottenville  wa.s  named  fe 
and  I  love  you  for  your  ability  to  pick  out  and  reproduce  the  h^: 
hitting,  effective  and  altogether  truthful  Charles  McHarry’s  New  Ye 
News  irreverent  story  entitled  'Covering  the  Old  Rialto  Beat  N 
All  That  You’d  Expect,’  for  those  like  myself,  though  temporar. 
absent  from  the  scene,  still  live  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan  via  Eotf’ 

&  Publisher. 

“From  where  I  sit  in  the  far-away  bleec'ncrs  doing  a  daily 
coast-of-Florida  stint  for  the  State  editor  of  the  Tampa  Mom’ 
Tribune — with  Sarasota  theatre,  mu.sic,  and  what-havc-you  extra 
meet  the  same  situation  here.  ... 

“My  sharpe.st  letter-opener  came  out  of  hiding  on  my  desk  c 
morning,  and  I  feel  wonderful,  as  I  close  this  letter  prepared  to  reef 
any  group  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  students  of  various  W 
schools  around  here,  should  they  want  to  know  the  same 
the  question  usually  put,  ‘How  come  a  damnedyankee  (they  think  3  J 
is  one  word  down  here)  can  become  a  critic  when  she  ain’t  eveiie'* 
been  in  a  high  school  play?’ 

“They’ll  find  out!  1  learned  to  be  a  square  shooter  at  the  Univen’ 
of  Chicago,  so  I  leave  my  guns  at  home.” 

EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER  lor  October  3, 1^^ 
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'^HE  RESPECTED  and  revered  dean  of  .ship  new.s  reporters  in  Ne» 
York,  James  Edmund  Duffy,  veteran  writer  for  the  New  Tofi 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  and  a  veritable  institution  on  the  waterfroi: 
since  they  began  numbering  the 
wars,  said  a  fond  farewell  to  a 
retiring  skipper  Sept.  16.  The 
ship's  master  was  Capt.  William 
W.  Kuhne,  whose  retirement  as 
captain  of  the  steamship  Exeter, 
one  of  the  4-.Aces  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Export  Lines,  terminated  51 
years  of  service  before  the  mast 
and  on  the  bridge  of  steamships. 

Jim  has  seen  shipping  men  and 
reporters  come  and  go  on  the 
waterfront  since  World  War  1 
and  he  has  been  their  friend  and 
confidante.  He  has  known  Capt. 

Kuhne,  who  had  a  ship  torpedoed 
from  under  him  in  World  War 
II.  since  he  took  command  of  his 
first  American  Export  Line  Ship. 

A  ship  arrival  or  departure  in  our  town  does  not  seem  really  "o 
ficial”  until  The  Dean  is  aboard  ship. 


The  Dean  and  The  Skipper 


Installec!  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Meta!  Loader. 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  loading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 


Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
built  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loade '  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 

ITl? li/f  D  /MMERS/ON  MELTING  POTS 

H  A  I*  IWI  A  for  technical  information  qnd  fads  on  how  we 

g  a  cg„  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write: 

'of  BALTIMORE  the c. m. kemp mfg. co. 

405  E.  Oliver  SI.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  .  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  CAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAl  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT .  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Arnold  Kewman  Phtk 


The  400  fingers  of  Editor  O’Neill 


This  may  sound  funny,  but  never  ask  the  national 
news  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  “What’s  new?”  He 
knows,  all  right.  But  he  knows  what’s  new  and  what’s 
news  in  so  many  places  over  the  country,  you’ll  never  get 
away  from  him. 

The  job  of  the  national  news  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  is  to  cover  the  news  of  the  IT.  S.,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  juSt  as  the  city  editor  covers  New  York  and 
the  foreign  news  editor  covers  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  job,  Ray  O’Neill  and  his  assistant,  Harold  Faber, 
supervise  a  news  operation  that  works  around  the  clock. 
Their  daily  calendar  reads  like  a  gazetteer.  Queries  bounce 
from  their  circular  desk  like  sparks.  News  flow’s  back  to 
them  in  a  steady  and  unrelenting  stream.  It  comes  from 
10  Times  news  bureaus  —  Albany,  Boston,  Chattanooga, 
Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Washington.  It  comes  also  from  almost  400 
Times  correspondents  in  as  many  U.S.  cities  and  towns. 
It’s  a  fast-moving  network.  Almost  within  minutes,  a 
Times  man  or  a  Times  team  can  be  on-the-spot  providing 
special  and  often  exclusive  coverage  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  news  breaks.  It’s  a  sensitive  network,  too.  Within  24 
hours,  O’Neill  and  Faber,  probing  with  the  Angers  of  their 
400  correspondents,  can  tell  you  the  nation’s  pulsebeat. 
They  did  it  with  notable  success  in  last  year’s  presidential 
campaign.  They  do  it  time  and  again,  when  major  issues 
wrinkle  your  brow,  to  bring  you  the  answer  to  your  won¬ 


der,  “What  does  the  rest  of  the  country’  think  about  this?” 
Ray  O’Neill  has  been  a  reporter,  a  copyreader,  a  city  edi¬ 
tor,  a  managing  editor.  Except  for  four  wartime  years  in 
the  Navy,  he  has  been  on  The  Times  staff  since  1937.  Hal 
Faber  came  to  The  Times  out  of  New’  York’s  City  College 
in  1940.  Except  for  four  wartime  years  in  the  Army,  he 
has  been  a  reporter,  a  war  correspondent,  and  a  new’s  exec¬ 
utive  since  then. 

O’Neill  and  Faber  are  restless  newsmen,  ever  curious  to 
know  w’hat  and  why.  Their  network  vibrates  with  that 
curiosity.  The  result  is  a  constant  score  of  exclusive  stories 
in  The  Times  that  report  and  interpret  regional  and  local 
trends  and  developments  in  the  U.  S.  The  result  is  also  a 
goodly  score  of  straight  news  beats. 

Ray  O’Neill  and  Hal  Faber  are  typical  of  the  restless,  cur¬ 
ious  reporters  and  editors,  many  of  them  specialists  in 
various  fields,  who  make  up  The  Times  team.  Covering  the 
world,  they  pool  their  talents  and  their  knowledge  each  day 
to  produce  a  newspaper  that  is  alive  and  vigorous,  interest¬ 
ing  and  informative,  different  from  any  other.  The  Times 
has  the  biggest  staff.  It  brings  readers  the  most  news. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  so  do 
advertisers.  Ask  us  to  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

Netar  ijork 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  EIT  TO  PRINT  " 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  tlie  Newspaperboys  {|  of  Americas 


The  tradition  of  the  newspaperboy  is  peculiarly  American. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  reflects  Our  American  appreciation 
of  the  values  of  individual  industry,  of  diligence  learned 
at  an  early  age,  later  to  be  applied  throughout  the  length  of 
a  man's  career.  We  honor  our  newspaperboys  not  only  be¬ 
cause  they  serve  our  daily  family  needs,  but  because  they 
symbolize  so  many  cherished  American  ideals. 


As  one  who  remembers  with  pride  his  own  early  activities 
as  a  newspaperboy,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  those 
yoxing  people  who,  on  October  third,  will  be  honored  by  the 
Nation.  _ _ 


boTtt  Oale  Uaby.  T«ni  MMclin,  Bob  Rord  and  Klrfrr  Mpndrnhall.  Thry  rovrrrd  a  %.IOO-milo  route  (nee  poxe  11) 


NNPA  Event  Opens 
Newspaper  Week 

Alexandria,  Va.  "Our  free  press  does  more  than 
National  Newspaper  Week  offi-  tell  our  people  the  history  of  our 
;ially  opened  here  Oct.  1  with  the  times.  It  explains  that  history,  in- 
^ /e vunJr/u  Guce/re.  oldest  continu-  terprets  it.  and.  so  doing,  often 
ously  published  daily  in  the  United  actually  helps  to  create  that  his- 
States.  as  ho.st  to  a  gathering  of  tory. 

newspaper  executives  and  some  “A  free  press  and  a  free  society 
public  officials  at  a  breakfast  and  are  essentially  one.  .\s  the  press 
ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Na-  can  know  freedom  only  in  a  demo- 
Monal  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso-  cratic  state,  so  democracy  itself  is 
„iation.  fortified  by  a  free  press. 

.\fter  breakfast  at  swank  Hunt-  Candor  of  Criticism 


Collis  Victor  '  Pc 
In  Guild  Vote  P/ 

By  214  Margin 

On  a  margin  of  214  votes,  Jo-  Cor 

seph  F.  Collis,  assistant  managing  Ashev 

editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  i  to  th< 
Record,  comes  into  office  Nov.  1  and  J 
as  the  sixth  president  of  the  .\mer-  '  S.  C.. 
ican  Newspaper  Guild.  The 

The  official  canvass  Sept.  30  morni 

showed  Mr.  Collis  the  winner  with  litnei 

7,498  votes.  The  incumbent,  Harry  Radio 

F.  Martin  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Expre 

presently  unemployed,  received  ship 

7,284  votes.  the  F 


ng  Towers,  Mrs.  Julia  Snowden 
Carpenter  of  Arlington,  great-great 
grandmother  of  Samuel  Snowden, 
original  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette,  struck  off  facsimilie  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  paper  of 
\pril  14,  1797  which  listed  “Geo. 
Washington,  Esq.,  landowner,”  as 
one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  the 


newspaper. 

In  Colonial  Costume 

John  Barton  Phillips,  executive 
vicepresident  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  welcomed  the 
euests. 

The  facsimilie  copies  were  struck 
otf  on  a  Washington  hand  press, 
n  the  press  room  of  the  modern 
Jay  Gazette.  Mrs.  Carpenter  was 
attired  in  a  Colonial  Dame  cas- 
ume.  complete  from  silver  wig  to 
suckled  pumps. 

Also  present  were  Dr.  Edgar 
Snowden,  Miss  Edith  Snowden, 
Vlrs.  Julia  Snowden,  and  Mrs. 
Clarence  Snowden,  all  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  paper's  original 
owner. 

The  ceremonies  were  broadcast 
over  Radio  Station  WPIK,  and 
Mr.  Phillips  read  President  Eisen- 
nower's  proclamation,  which  fol- 

'ows; 


“This  strengthening  of  our  soci¬ 
ety  is.  of  course,  the  antithesis  of 
the  ignoble  service  performed  by 
the  press  of  totalitarian  countries. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  free  press  is 
virtually  to  be  measured  by  the 
integrity,  candor  and  responsibility 
of  its  criticism. 

“On  this  occasion  1  am  happy  to 
send  warm  greetings  to  the  report¬ 
ers.  editors  and  publishers  of  our 
nation’s  newspapers.  1  know — as 
they  must  themselves — that  they 
are  custodians  of  a  majestic  trust, 
a  solemn  responsibility:  to  help 
arm  our  people  w  ith  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  without  which 
free  choice,  free  government,  free 
men  could  not  be.” 


President’s  Proclamation 

"National  Newspaper  Week 
prompts  us  all  to  renew  our  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  remarkable  national 
^ervice  rendered  daily  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America. 
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NO.  1  BOY  among  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  carriers  is  John  K.  Kurtz,  at 
left,  who  is  receiving  from  S.  L, 
Witter  of  the  Canton  Repository 
the  Glenn  Cox  Achievement 
Award.  John  has  delivered  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  five 
years. 


David  Patten  Retires, 
Ogden  Succeeds  Him 

Providence,  R.  I. 

David  Patten.  65  years  old,  re¬ 
tired  Oct.  1  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  had  been  on  the  papers’ 
staff  since  May,  1918,  starting  as 
a  reporter  and  moving  up  through 
city  editor  to  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Patten,  a  native  of  Boston, 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1917  on  the  Fall  River  News,  after 
attending  Wesleyan  University.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Successor  to  Mr.  Patten  is  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  Ogden.  hLs  assistant  on 
the  Bulletin  for  six  years.  Mr.  Og¬ 
den  was  formerly  in  newspaper 
work  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Lucky  Buck-Magic  $ 
All  Over  Ne-w  England 


Film  Dramatizes  ARF 
lo-wa  Audience  Study 


Boston 

Nearly  900  dollar  bills  have 
been  put  into  circulation  here  by 
newspapers  carrying  on  “lucky 
buck — magic  money”  contests. 
The  bills  have  a  prize  value  of 
$39,675  should  they  all  be  found 
and  turned  in  to  the  Record,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Advertiser  or  Traveler. 

The  papers  have  been  distribut¬ 
ing  the  dollar  bills  in  every  New 
England  state. 

Miss  Helen  Saperstein  of  nearby 
Brookline  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  ($10,000)  in  the  “TV  Treas¬ 
ure  Chest”  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Traveler. 


The  premiere  of  “Audience  in 
Iowa,”  a  motion  picture  based  on 
the  Advertising  Research  Eounda- 
tion’s  first  newspaper  audience 
study,  was  held  this  week  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Sundav  Register  in  New 
York. 

The  20-minute  movie,  in  full 
color,  dramatizes  the  findings  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  ARE  in  “A 
Study  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  Audience  in  Iowa."  ( E&P. 
March  28,  page  18).  This  152- 
page  report  is  based  on  a  $36,(K)0 
audience  study  of  six  average  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register. 

The  study  is  based  on  2,760  in¬ 
terviews  made  by  Alfred  Politz 
Research,  Inc.,  under  ARF  super¬ 
vision.  The  ARF  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  the  specifications 
for  the  study  before  it  went  into 
the  field.  After  field  work  and 
tabulations  were  completed  and 
the  report  was  written,  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee  for  a  careful  review.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimou-sly  approved  it. 

The  study  was  designed  to  give 
advertisers,  advertising  agencies 
and  the  publisher  as  complete  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  audience 
reached  in  Iowa  by  an  average  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Sunday  Register. 

The  new  motion  picture  will  be 
shown  again  in  New  York  City  on 
October  6  and  8.  Other  showings 
are  scheduled  for  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Minneapolis 
and  Cleveland. 


A  surprising  feature  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  the  light  balloting,  with 
a  total  of  15,218  votes  cast  in 
vicepresidential  choices  out  of  an 
eligible  list  of  23,875.  There  was 
no  sharply-defined  issue  in  the  top 
contest  and  the  customary  guild 
political  parties  were  absent. 

Mr.  Collis,  a  longtime  crusader 
for  labor  unionism  in  journalism, 
campaigned  largely  on  his  record 
as  a  fighter  wffiile  Mr.  Martin 
sought  reelection  to  a  fourth  term 
to  continue  his  policies  of  prestige 
at  home  and  abroad  for  ANG. 

Mr.  Martin  plans  to  take  a  va¬ 
cation.  his  first  in  five  years  of 
government  service  abroad,  and 
then  seek  a  new  newspaper  con¬ 
nection.  His  last  one  was  with 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

.Among  the  larger  locals  in  hi 
column  were  Boston,  Chicago.  Cin 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus.  De 
troit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Mem 
phis.  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh.  S 
Louis,  San  Francisco  -  Oakland. 
Seattle  -  Tacoma,  Toronto  and 
Washington. 

New  York’s  huge  plurality 
(4,046  to  946)  gave  Mr.  Collis 
his  principal  strength.  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Twin  Cities  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  also  were  in  his  corner  with 
large  margins. 

In  New  York.  Mr.  Collis  carried 
the  Associated  Press  unit  by  105 
to  81,  United  Press  by  88  to  12. 
and  International  News  Service  by 
17  to  5.  The  News  unit  voted  in 
his  favor.  609  to  47;  the  Times. 
697  to  138;  Post,  158  to  123: 
Mirror,  333  to  36;  Joitrnal-Amer- 
ican,  488  to  27;  Herald  Tribune, 
235  to  203;  Brooklyn  Eagle,  181 
to  35;  and  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
157  to  57. 

A  25  to  0  vote  for  him  by  the 
Daily  Worker  unit  was  understo^ 
to  be  primarily  a  slap  on  the  wrist 
for  Mr.  Martin,  because  of  hi^ 
vigorous  opposition  to  Communist 
group.s  abroad. 


Club  President 

Cleveland 
The  Pre.s.s  Club  of  Cleveland 
last  week  re-elected  Jack  Sheridan 
of  the  Cleveland  News  as  presi¬ 
dent. 


N.  Y.  Guild  Proposals 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Ne* 
York  has  submitted  wage  reopener 
proptssals  to  most  of  New  York 
City's  dailies,  asking  a  15% 
eral  increase  and  a  scale  of  min¬ 
imum  wage.s  starting  at  $75  f^ 
adult  workers  and  reaching  $1“ 
for  top  categories. 
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Peaces,  Sisk  Contract 
For  Asheville  Purchase 

Asheville,  N.  C.  “We  sold  the  properties  to  them 
Contract  for  the  sale  of  the  at  a  lower  figure  than  others  were 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  Company  willing  to  pay  because  we  feel  that 
to  the  Peace  publishing  interests  Messrs.  Peace  and  Sisk  are  men  of 
and  J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  Greenville,  the  type,  character  and  experience 
S.  C.,  was  signed  Sept.  28.  who  will  publish  papers  for  the 

The  transaction  includes  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  community.” 
morning  Citizen,  the  afternoon  Allen  Kander,  New  York  bro- 
Times,  the  Sunday  Citizen-Times,  ker,  arranged  the  transaction  which 
Radio  Station  WWNC  and  Citizen  was  reported  unofficially  to  involve 


Express.  Inc.  Change  of  owner¬ 
ship  will  become  effective  when 


$2,500,000. 

Roger  Peace,  54,  is  president  of 


the  Federal  Communications  Com-  Greenville  New.s-Piedmont  Co. 
mission  approves  the  transfer  of  3)50  is  president  of  its  subsi- 

the  radio  station  license.  jiary,  the  Piedmont  Realty  Corp. 

The  sale  was  made  by  Don  S.  ^  graduate  of  Furman  University, 
Elias,  repre.senting  1, 995 Vi  shares  ^  reporter  for  the  News 

of  the  4,001  shares  of  capital  from  1914  to  1919,  sports  editor 
stock,  and  by  Judge  Junis  G.  of  paper  from  1919  to  1920, 
■Adams  and  R.  Stanford  Webb,  co-  .,pj  editor  for  a  four-year  pe- 
executors  of  the  Charles  A.  Webb  ^joj  1920-1924.  He  became  busi- 
estatc  and  R.  Stanford  Webb,  in-  pgss  manager  in  1924  and  served 
dividually  representing  l,990'/2  yptil  1934,  when  he  became  pub- 
shares.  Usher. 

.A  corporation  to  be  known  as  .  ,  .. 


the  .Asheville  Citizen-Times  Pub-  Owners  BaikLroiiiid 

li.shing  Company  will  publush  the  P^^ce  .served  in  the  U.  S. 

newspapers  and  operate  WWNC  Senate  in  1941  after  appointment 
when  the  deal  Is  consummated.  succeed  James  F.  Byrnes.  He 
Officers  are  Roger  C.  Peace,  chair-  P^'’^  pre.sident  of  the  Sout 

man  of  the  board;  Charlie  Peace.  Carolina  Press  Asswiation,  ^  ■o''" 
president  and  treasurer,  and  J.  "T-'r  J'rector  of  the  Southern  News- 
Kellv  Sisk,  vicepresident  and  sec-  Publishers  Association,  and 

retarv.  “  member  of  the  .Associated 

„  ...  ,  Pres.^  and  National  Press  Club. 

Khas  Stays  as  Piiblislur  of 

Mr.  Elias  will  continue  as  pub-  Peace,  is  viccpre^ident  and 

lisher  of  the  Asheville  papers  and  general  manager  of  the  Greenville 
ffie  organization  will  operate  under  publishing  firm.  After  college  he 


retary. 

Edias  Stays  as  Publisher 


hi.s  direclion.  No  changes  in  per- 
'onne!  are  contemplated. 


began  working  early  for  the 
Greenville  papers.  He  became 


The  purchasers  have  owned  and  business  manager  in  1934  and  gen 
operated  the  Greenville  News  and  ^^al  manager  in  1939. 
rieilmnnt  since  1916  and  Radio  „  .  '  . 

Station  WFBC  since  1933.  r n  I 

combined  daily  circulation  of  native  of 

'  Both  the  Asheville  and  Green- 


ville  N;Cpape;rwm  br^ibli-^hed  tje  Universiy  of  Alabama^  He 

independently  of  each  other,  the  , 

new  owners  said.  Key  personnel  mg  firm  and  later  worked  for  and 

will  be  retained  in  both  Sganiza- 


tions. 

In  announcing  the  purchase. 
Roger  C.  Peace,  chairman  of  the 
hoard  of  the  new  company,  said: 
"We  feel  flattered  that  Messrs. 


in  Greenville.  He  joined  the  News 
and  Piedmont  firm  in  1948  as 
treasurer  and  business  manager. 

Started  in  1870 

The  .Asheville  Citizen,  oldest 


Elias.  .Adams  and  Webb  have  unit  in  the  Citizen-Times  organi- 
chosen  us  to  carry  on  the  great  zation,  dates  back  to  1870,  when 
;  publishing  and  radio  business  they  Asheville  was  a  community  of 
■  have  conducted  so  admirably  for  .some  1.500  persons. 

.  many  years.  We  accept  the  chal-  it  was  founded  as  The  North 
j  lenge  they  have  given  as  with  Carolina  Citizen  ¥eh.  and 

numility  and  with  determination  continued  under  that  name  until 
i  shall  carry  on  the  job  in  January  1881  when  it  became  the 

,  eir  high  tradition.”  .Asheville  Citizen.  It  started  publi- 

Others  Bid  Higher  cation  10  years  before  a  railroad 

1  “In  making  the  sale  of  the  con-  had  been  built  across  the  Blue 
trol  of  the  properties  of  the  Ashe-  R'dge  Mountains  and  seven  years 
s'ille  Citizen-Times  Company  to  Prior  to  the  first  telegraph  line. 
Messrs.  Peace  and  Sisk,  we  feel  we  During  its  early  days,  ownership 
3re  placing  the  newspapers  and  ra-  of  the  paper  changed  often.  The 
<l'o  station  in  the  hands  of  persons  Citizen  was  published  as  a  weekly 
who  will  continue  their  operation  until  April  14,  1885,  when  it  be- 
l®''  Ihe  upbuilding  of  Western  came  a  morning  daily.  In  1890  it 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  best  in-  switched  to  the  afternoon  field 
•crests  of  this  area,”  said  Mr.  Elias,  but  resumed  as  a  morning  paper 
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Brooklyn  Eagle 
Sale  Discussed 

Negotiations  for  sale  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Trihnne  have 
been  under  way  for  several  days, 
but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
now.  Publisher  Frank  D.  Schroth 
told  E&P  this  week.  He  has  owned 
the  majority  interest  since  1938. 

The  Eagle  staff  was  notified  of 
the  situation  and  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Guild 
unit  Sept.  29.  The  Guild  members 
voted  to  press  demands  for  inclu¬ 
sion  of  all  personnel  in  any  merger 
setup  that  might  develop. 

Plans  for  development  of  a 
Brooklyn  civic  center  include  the 
site  of  the  Eagle  plant  and  the 
newspaper  may  have  to  evacuate 
it  within  the  next  year  or  two.  city 
officials  said. 

again  in  1902. 

The  Times  dates  its  beginning 
back  to  1896. 

It  is  a  descendant  of  The  Ashe¬ 
ville  Daily  Gazette,  founded  March 
1896  by  J.  M.  Johnson,  and  the 
Asheville  Evening  News,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  spring  of  1903  by 
George  I..  Hacknev  and  Walter 
A.  Hildebrand. 

The  Gazette  and  The  News  were 
merged  in  January  1904  under  the 
name  of  The  Gazette-News.  In 
February  1916,  Charles  A.  Webb 
purchased  the  Gazette-News  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Asheville 
Times. 

The  Citizen  and  Times  merged 
in  .August.  1930. 

■ 

Ottawa  Citizen  Drops 
Its  Morning  Edition 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  merged  its 
morning  and  evening  editions  Oct. 
I  and  published  under  the  name 
of  the  Evening  Citizen. 

The  move  left  Canada’s  capital 
without  a  morning  paper.  The 
morning  edition  of  the  Citizen  had 
been  published  for  102  years.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  morning 
papers  in  Canada  to  18. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  at  one  time 
published  both  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  editions.  It  terminated  the 
morning  edition  July  1,  1949.  Le 
Droit.  French-  language  daily,  pub¬ 
lishes  in  the  afternoon. 

Robert  W.  Southam  is  publisher 
of  the  Evening  Citizen.  He  has 
launched  a  $2,000,000  construction 
expansion  program. 

Circulation  of  the  morning  edi¬ 
tion  was  12.499;  the  evening.  48,- 
582. 

■ 

Fla.  Daily  Appoints 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News 
has  appointed  Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney.  Inc.,  publishers’  repre- 
.sentative,  to  represent  the  News 
in  the  national  advertising  field, 
effective  Oct.  1.  The  B-K-M  firm 
also  repre.sents  two  other  Florida 
newspapers.  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
and  Lakeland  Ledger. 


Guild  Still  on  Strike 
In  Seattle,  Portland 

Guild  strikes  continued  this 
week  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Federal  mediators  were  basy  on 
the  Seattle  Times  dispute  which 
has  kept  the  paper  shut  down 
since  July  16.  The  management 
said  it  had  made  several  conces¬ 
sions  on  wage,  retirement  pay. 
severance  and  other  issues  but  the 
guild  was  remaining  firm  on  its 
demand  for  an  over-all  increase  of 
7.8%. 

The  Times  management  said  i’. 
had  agreed,  in  resumed  negotia¬ 
tions  which  broke  off  a  week  ago. 
to  grant  a  guild  request  for  a  guar¬ 
antee  again-st  penalty  for  any  of 
its  members  who  refuse  to  cross 
picket  lines  established  by  other 
unions. 

Paper  Is  Planned 
.At  Portland,  where  the  new.'- 
papers  have  continued  to  publish 
since  the  guild  walkout  Sept.  13. 
the  local  guild  announced  it  wa' 
planning  to  start  a  morning  new.s- 
paper  featuring  local  coverage. 

Joseph  F.  Garland,  .Americar 
Newspaper  Guild  representative, 
denied  there  was  any  disorder  at 
a  “fun  party”  in  front  of  City  Hall 
or  any  interference  by  pickets 
which  prevented  printers  from  en¬ 
tering  the  newspaper  plant.  (F&P. 
Sept.  26.  page  8). 

■ 

Circulation  Contest 

Cincinnati 
Ihc  Post  has  just  launched  a 
new  circulation  conte.st  with 
$20,()()()  in  prizes.  First  award  is  ?. 
$15,000  ranch-type  house;  second, 
a  Packard  sedan,  third.  $500  ir 
cash,  and  there  are  119  other 
valuable  giveaways.  “What’s  M\ 
Job?"  will  show  photos  of  90  noted 
piersons. 

■ 

Can  Ban  Newsmen 

Oshkosh.  Wo. 
District  .Attorney  Herbert  J 
.Mueller  has  informed  the  Winne¬ 
bago  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
that  an  opinion  from  the  State  At¬ 
torney  General  holds  the  boarc 
can  bar  newsmen  from  committee 
meeting-s.  However,  he  urged  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  to  exercise  dis¬ 
cretion. 

■ 

Action  in  Grid  Edition 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 
The  Herald-Journal  distributed 
its  Fall  football  edition  in  three 
sections.  The  83  photographs,  mos; 
of  them  eight  columns  wide,  were 
action  shots  made  by  Randolph 
Bradford.  Harry  White  and  Bil 
Compton. 

■ 

Perth  Amboy's  50th 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J 
An  84-page  edition.  Sept.  19, 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News.  Pau'. 
V.  Murphy  is  president  and  .lohr 
J.  McDonnell  is  editor. 


Longhand  Chore 
For  Reporters 
At  Ike's  Party 

Hershkv.  Pa. 
Reporter\  covering  the  Presi- 
Jent’s  $l00-a-plate  Birthday  Party 
here  Oct.  1.^.  will  have  to  revert 
:o  the  use  of  longhand  in  filing 
stories — running  or  otherwise — 
•rom  the  press  section  of  the  Sports 
Arena. 

Band  Leader  Fred  Waring,  of 
"Pennsylvanians”  fame,  has  de¬ 
manded  the  complete  absence  of 
typewriters  from  the  6,400-seat 
-trena.  officials  said. 

-Vfr.  Waring,  it  was  indicated, 
told  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  Finance  Committee  ar¬ 
ranging  the  event  that  the  clatter 
of  typewriters  would  disrupt  the 
"vo-hour  “Birthday  Party.”  Mr. 
Waring  is  a  sort  of  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  entertainment  phase 
of  the  event.  Those  running  the 
party  agreed  to  his  “no  type¬ 
writers”  demand. 

Finance  Committee  officials  have 
arranged  for  a  “limited  number” 
of  typewriters  in  a  press  filing 
room  where  wire  facilities  will  be 
installed.  Western  Union  will  pro¬ 
vide  me.vsenger  service  to  run  copy 
f.'om  the  working  press  section  to 
the  filing  room. 

In  other  press  arrangements  the 
clubhouse  at  the  Hershey  Public 
Golf  Course  has  been  reserved  as 
working  press  headquarters.  This 
o  a  block  from  the  arena. 

Limited  Hotel  Accommodations 
Reporters  wishing  to  stay  over¬ 
night  at  Hershey  will  be  furnished 
with  accommodations  at  the  club- 
■^ousc.  But  they  have  been  notified 
■n  advance  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  consist  of  “partitioned  sec¬ 
tions  furnished  with  bed  and 
locker."  About  100  such  “rooms” 
.tre  available  for  Oct.  12  and  13. 
Hershey  is  about  10  miles  east  of 
Harrisburg. 

Women  press  representatives 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  Inn  at  Hershey.  This  is 
further  from  the  center  of  activity 
than  the  clubhouse. 

.Separate  facilities  will  be  pro- 
'■ideil  for  .Associated  Press.  Inter¬ 
national  News  and  United  Press 
nhotographers  and  wirephoto 
transmitting  equipment.  Each  serv- 
ce  has  been  allocated  a  large 
locker  room  with  adjoining  shower 
sections  that  will  be  partitioned  to 
provide  darkrooms  with  running 
water  and  drainage  facilities  to 
service  portable  developing  and 
printing  equipment.  Transmission 
lines  will  be  available  in  each  of 
these  locations. 

How  to  Get  Credentials 
General  working  press  creden¬ 
tials  will  be  issued  on  request  to 
all  properly  qualified  and  accredit¬ 
ed  news  service,  newspaper,  radio, 
television  and  newsreel  reporters, 
photographers  and  technicians. 
These  credentials  will  permit  hold- 


Tragic  Coincidence 
In  News  Release 

Washington 
There  was  tragic  news  coinci¬ 
dence  in  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  routine  release  from  the  Post 
Offiee  Department  Sept.  30.  The 
Department  made  available  glos¬ 
sies  on  the  commemorative  three- 
cent  stamp  honoring  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton  who  died  Dee.  21,  1945 
in  a  traffic  crash  while  serving  in 
Europe.  A  few  hours  after  the 
pictures  appeared,  the  General’s 
widow  died  from  injuries  suffered 
in  a  fall  while  horseback  riding. 


ers  to  pass  through  all  police  lines, 
except  where  restrictions  are  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  U.  S.  Secret  Serv¬ 
ice  or  the  Pennsylvania  State  Po¬ 
lice.  General  working  press  cards 
will  permit  holders  access  to  the 
Stadium  and  the  Arena  filing  cen¬ 
ter,  and  to  special  facilities  such 
as  wirephoto  locations. 

Admission  to  the  reserved  press 
section  seats  in  the  Arena,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  by  ticket  only. 

Applications  for  press  creden¬ 
tials.  as  well  as  accommodations, 
should  be  made  in  writing  before 
Thursday,  Oct.  7,  by  Managing 
Editors  or  City  Editors. 

Applications  should  be  addres.sed 
as  follows: 

By  Pennsylvania  newspapers: 
Morris  E.  Swartz,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Corre¬ 
spondents  As.sociation,  P.O.  Box 
274,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

By  Newspapers,  News  Services, 
etc.,  whose  representatives  in 
Washington  will  be  assigned  to  ac¬ 
company  the  President’s  party: 
•Address  The  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C. 

By  other  communications  media: 
L.  J.  A.  Villalon,  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
publican  Finance  Committee,  414 
North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

■ 

Gem  Razor  Ad  Basis 
For  $227,000  Suit 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Enos  Slaughter,  St.  Louis  Car¬ 
dinal  star,  and  the  Peoria  News¬ 
papers,  have  been  named  defend¬ 
ants  in  a  $227,000  damage  suit 
brought  by  the  divorced  wife  of 
the  ball  player. 

Mary  Slaughter,  Galesburg,  III., 
alleged  she  has  been  brought  “in¬ 
to  public  contempt”  because  of  a 
color  comic  ad  in  the  Sunday 
Journal  Star  last  May,  in  which 
she  and  Enos  were  featured  as  part 
of  a  Gem  razor  blade  ad. 

The  copy  credited  Slaughter  with 
having  attracted  his  former  wife 
because  of  the  neat  appearance  he 
made  as  a  result  of  using  Gem 
blades. 

The  plaintiff  charges  that  the 
cartoon  pictures  her  with  “flaming 
red  hair”  which  she  doesn’t  have, 
and  that  the  ad  made  her  appear 
to  be  “stupid,  foolish  an  ridic¬ 
ulous.” 


Eisenhower 
Puts  His  O.K. 

On  News  Leaks 

Washington 
.Another  of  the  “poorly  kept 
secrets”  was  selection  this  week  of 
Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  California  to 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  President  Eisenhower 
made  it  emphatic  to  the  press  that 
he  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  the  story  “leaked”  to  some 
newspapermen  before  official  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made. 

That  Mr.  Warren  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  was  taken  for  granted  for 
weeks;  in  fact  he  virtually  con¬ 
firmed  the  rumors  by  announcing 
he  wouldn’t  run  for  a  fourth  term 
as  governor.  Attorney  General 
Brownell’s  air  trip  to  the  West 
Coast  last  week  for  a  conference 
with  him  removed  all  doubt. 

Newsmen  showed  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  President’s  news 
conference  on  Wednesday.  They 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  ap¬ 
proved  key  men  “leaking”  news  to 
a  chosen  few.  The  President  said 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  be 
harsh  with  any  top  associate  who 
spoke  for  publication  under  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  surrounded  the  Brow- 
nell-Warren  conference. 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  opened  up 
the  subject  by  asking,  “Is  it  going 
to  be  the  policy  of  thus  Administra¬ 
tion  to  leak  important  news  to 
friendly  newspapers?” 

^me  Times  Its  Proper 

Mr.  Eisenhower  didn’t  want  to 
give  a  snap  answer  but  he  thought 
he  had  trusted  subordinates  who 
might  occasionally  leak  news  for 
purposes  they  consider  proper.  If 
they  do,  he  doesn’t  think  he  would 
interfere  with  them. 

“We  would  like  to  understand 
the  ground  rules  because  we  are 
under  a  handicap,  and  if  the  others 
get  a  stroke  a  hole  .  .  .”  Mr. 
Brandt  persisted,  drawing  a  reply 
from  the  President  that  complaints 
should  be  put  down  complete  in 
detail  and  submitted  to  his  press 
secretary,  James  Hagerty. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  reminded  that  he 
had  been  meeting  with  newsmen 
for  12  years  and  he  certainly  tries 
to  play  fair  with  all  of  them. 

A.M.  and  P.\l.  Sessions 

Later,  Edward  T.  Folliard, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  received 
a  promise  that  the  President  would 
look  at  his  sugge.stion  that  news 
conferences  be  alternated  between 
forenoon  and  afternoon.  All  of 
Mr.  Eisenhower’s  meetings  have 
been  in  the  forenoon,  giving  the 
breaks  to  p.m.  papers. 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  who  at  first  held  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  press  relations  policy,  has 
announced  that  hereafter  he  will 
meet  the  correspondents  weekly. 
The  idea  is  his  own;  not  related 
to  “Operation  Candor”  (to  give 
the  public  more  news  of  how  its 
government  operates),  he  said. 


Cleveland  Press  ; 
Buys  Large  Tract  ■ 

Cleveland  t 

The  Cleveland  Press  announced  | 
Oct.  I  the  purchase  of  three  acre  I 
of  vacant  land  at  the  northeas:  i 
corner  of  East  Ninth  Street  and  ; 
Lakeside  Avenue  in  the  downtoun 
area  as  a  site  for  a  new  buildin: 
for  the  newspaper.  It  was  bough: 
from  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh 
Railroad  Company. 

Announcement  was  made  h 
Thomas  J.  Edwards,  general  coun 
.sel  for  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Compam. 
publishers  of  the  Press. 

“For  the  time  being  it  is  no 
possible  to  disclose  any  buildin: 
plans,”  said  Mr.  Edwards. 

Randolph  Loses 
Again  on  Higher 
Defense  Levy 

Members  of  the  Internationi 
Typographical  Union  called  tht 
third  strike  on  the  Unitypo  prfr 
gram  in  a  recent  referendum,  tun 
ing  down  a  proposed  doubling  of 
the  deten.se  assessment. 

A  semi-official  source  told  E4P 
this  week  the  vote  was  40,061 
against  raising  the  levy  from  ok 
half  of  one  percent  to  one  perctn: 
and  27,690  in  favor  of  it.  The 
proposition  set  a  ceiling  of  Sl.OOO- 
000  (it  is  now  $500,000)  on  the 
fund  balance  in  any  three-monf 
period. 

This  rebuke  to  Woodruff  Rat 
dolph,  ITU  president,  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  an  ovc 
whelming  endorsement  of  his  pel; 
cies  by  the  annual  convention  i 
Detroit  in  August,  where  pro-Af 
ministration  delegates  outnumber 
ed  the  oppasition  by  about  five® 
one. 

Twice  before,  the  membershr 
rejected  the  leaders’  pleas  for  high¬ 
er  contributions  to  the  defens 
fund,  which  is  used  largely  for  sup¬ 
port  of  Unitypo  newspapers  in  K 
places  where  union  printers  ant 
mailers  are  on  strike.  Earlier  re 
quests  were  for  much  larger  assess 
ments  than  one  percent,  which  «» 
figured  to  yield  roughly  $5,()()O.OW 
a  year. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  defens 
activities,  the  officers  borrowed 
from  the  pension  fund  early  t!i5 
year.  The  members  voted  last  AF- 
to  restrict  the  officers’  borrowin? 
power  and  the  convention  sent  oE 
a  proposition  which  would  restott 
it.  This  will  go  to  a  refcrenduit 
soon. 

The  latest  assessment  propoa- 
was  beaten  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Ra®^ 
dolph’s  home  local  which  initial^ 
it.  The  vote  was  2,354  againsf- 
1,730  for. 

It  was  disapproved  also  in 
Angeles,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Boston  locals.  It  wo® 
small  margins  of  support  in  N«* 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Clevelani 
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Press  Control  by  Bank 


Exposed  in 

Folk  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  HemLsphere  were  honored  Oct. 

2  for  their  roles  in  the  “advance¬ 
ment  of  international  friendship  in 
the  Americas”  when  they  were 
awarded  the  1953  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  gold  medals  by  Columbia 
University. 

This  year’s  awards,  made  for  the 
15th  time,  went  to  Crede  H.  Cal¬ 
houn.  for  26  years  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  with 
headquarters  in  Panama;  Ismael 
Perez  Castro,  director  and  man¬ 
ager.  El  Universo,  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador;  Carlos  Lacerda,  editor 
and  publisher,  Trihiina  da  Im- 
prensd,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil; 
and  Arturo  Oscar  Schaerer,  editor 
and  owner.  La  Trihima,  .Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 

Mr.  Lacerda,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America 
Thursday,  told  of  the  fight  for 
pres>  freedom  in  Brazil. 

Subsidize  Friends 
“Let  us  suppase  that  a  President 
was  elected  in  your  country  with 
the  aid  of  a  newspaper  and  then 
after  he  was  elected  he  got  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  invest 
$2,000,000  in  that  newspaper,” 
said  Mr.  Lacerda.  "The  idea  is 
new — not  to  kill  the  newspaper¬ 
men  or  destroy  the  machinery — 
but  to  financially  press  the  press 
and  thus  put  it  out  of  business.” 

The  Brazilian  editor  said  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  invested  heavily  in 
a  chain  of  weekly  papers  and  got 
big  business  interests  to  do  the 
same.  Business  houses  were  told 
they  could  not  obtain  an  import 
license  unless  they  advertised  with 
this  chain  of  papers,  favored  by  the 
Vargas  administration.  Some  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  chain  were  said  by  Mr. 
Lacerda  to  have  been  Communists, 
but  the  papers  were  operated  in  a 
nationalistic,  not  Communist  vein. 
He  asked  the  Brazilian  Congress 
to  investigate  and  carried  the  fight 
to  the  people  by  radio. 

People  Are  Awake 
“During  the  last  four  months 
■  we  have  had  a  day-to-day  fight 
t  selling  the  people  the  real  facts 
I  and  we  have  obtained  100  docu- 
<  ments  backing  up  our  expose,”  he 
I  said.  “We  had  to  state  the  truth  or 
;  ®®~and  we  did  not  fancy  suicide, 
i  ‘Old-fashioned  censorship  would 
twt  be  tolerated  by  the  people  so 
;  trying  this  new  thing — 

t®ance  the  friendly  newspapers 
j  and  destroy  the  others.”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“The  people  of  my  country  are 
awake  and  they  wrill  cherish  and 
defend  freedom  of  the  press  as 
^ething  they  need  for  living,” 
Mr.  Lacerda  asserted.  “You  do  not 
nave  to  define  press  freedom — ^just 
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use  it.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  just 
a  little  longer  way  to  say — free¬ 
dom.  Our  people  have  discovered 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
mother  of  all  freedom.” 

Mr.  Lacerda  said  that  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association,  “by 
just  existing,”  Is  a  great  force  for 
a  free  press.  He  said  the  real  issue 
was  explained  to  the  people,  that 
it  was  not  just  rivalry  between 
newspapers,  and  the  whole  people 
came  to  the  support  of  a  free  press. 
His  own  newspaper’s  circulation 
was  multiplied  by  10. 

“All  we  had  was  the  spirit  to 
fight  and  we  won.”  he  observed. 
“The  people  arose  and  tried  to  be 
reborn  spiritually  through  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes 
were  established  in  1939  by  Dr. 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  ^ston 
and  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  on  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  medalists  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia,  by  Dean  Acker¬ 
man. 

Personal  Sketches 
Mr.  Calhoun.  68,  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  since  1907,  when  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Panama  Canal 
construction  firm  as  a  postal  clerk. 
During  his  early  years,  he  sold 
numerous  stories  based  on  Canal 
construction  to  popular  magazines 
in  the  United  States  and  did  edi¬ 
torial  work  for  the  Panama  Star 
and  Herald.  He  was  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  until  1926  when  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Times. 

Well-versed  in  Spanish,  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  uncovered  numerous 
exclusive  stories  on  the  turbulent 
politic-s  of  Central  and  South 
America.  During  World  War  II, 
his  dispatches  gave  early  warning 
of  the  extent  of  German  military 
activities  and  infiltration  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  For  his  work 
in  promoting  better  understanding 
and  friendly  relations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  he 
was  decorated  by  the  Panamanian 
government  in  1947. 

Mr.  Perez,  51,  became  director- 
manager  of  El  Universo  in  1944, 
following  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ismael  Perez  Pazmino.  who  had 
founded  the  paper  in  1921.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Vicente  Rocafuerte 
College  in  Guayaquil  and  studied 
law  at  the  National  University. 
He  has  served  his  country  as  a 
member  of  its  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

A  newspaperman  since  he  was 
16  years  old,  Mr.  Lacerda,  39, 
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Colombia  Curb 
Closes  El  Siglo 

Publishers  of  the  dissident  Con¬ 
servative  newspaper  El  Siglo  at 
Bogota,  Colombia,  have  discon¬ 
tinued  publication  indefinitely.  The 
censorship  office  had  ordered  the 
newspaper  suspended  for  30  days 
and  the  stockholders  decided  the 
paper  could  not  face  the  los.ses. 

Proprietor  of  El  Siglo  is  Lau- 
reano  Gomez,  who  was  deposed  as 
President  of  Colombia  last  June 
by  Gen.  Gustavo  Rojas  Pinilla, 
now  President. 


founded  Tribuna  da  Imprensa 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  with 
the  aid  of  wide  moral  and  finan¬ 
cial  support.  An  author  and  trans¬ 
lator,  his  play,  “The  River,”  was 
produced  on  the  local  stage.  He  is 
well-known  as  a  writer  and  author¬ 
ity  on  newspaper  work  and  is  pre¬ 
sently  director-elect  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  in  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  has 
also  .served  and  has  been  reelected 
as  secretary-general  of  the  Inter- 
American  Wess  Association. 

The  Brazilian  journalist  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Brazil  and 
then  entered  newspaper  work,  serv- 
ing  as  columnist  and  editor  of  vari- 
oas  Rio  de  Janeiro  dailies.  He  was 
jailed  several  times  during  the  Var¬ 
gas  regime  for  his  exposes  of  poli¬ 
tical  corruption. 

Mr.  Schaerer,  46.  is  the  son  of 
a  former  President  of  Paraguay. 
La  Tribuna,  Paraguay’s  oldest  and 
largest  daily  newspaper,  was  found¬ 
ed  by  his  father.  In  1921.  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  paper  and  in  1945 
became  its  managing  editor.  He 
visited  the  United  States  on  a  De¬ 
partment  of  State  grant  in  1947. 

Including  this  year’s  awards,  re¬ 
cognition  through  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  has  been  received  by 
38  newspapers,  four  news  services, 
the  Pan  American  Union  and  52 
journalists  in  19  American  na¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Holiday  for  Barter 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Barter,  on  a  time  instead  of  cash 
basis,  has  entered  into  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald-Journal  operation. 
Managing  and  city  editors,  wire 
and  sports  editors,  reporters  and 
other  news  personnel  are  “swap¬ 
ping”  time  out  for  holidays.  On 
one  holiday,  the  Herald  staff  takes 
over  extended  shift  production  of 
both  newspapers.  On  the  next  holi¬ 
day,  the  Journal  staff  assumes 
news  responsibility  for  both  papers. 

■ 

Lower  In  NBC  Job 

Washington. 

Elmer  W.  Lower,  former  United 
Press  bureau  member  and  more 
recently  with  the  U.  S.  High  Com¬ 
mission  in  Germany,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  director  for  NBC- 
TV,  succeeding  Howard  L.  Kany, 
former  AP  reporter,  who  has  been 
named  director  of  news  and  news 
films  for  the  network  here. 


Cleveland  Guild 
Hits  Photo  Restriction 

Cleveland 

A  committee  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild,  investigating 
contempt  of  court  convictions  of 
three  employes  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  this  week  said  that  “arbi¬ 
trary  outlawing  of  all  courtroom 
picture-taking  is  unnecessary  and 
a  serious  restriction  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  p^ess.” 

Publishers  and  employes  of 
newspapers  were  urged  by  the 
committee  “vigorously  to  resist  ef¬ 
forts  to  restrict  the  right  to  take 
photographs”  when  there  was  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  rights  of  a 
defendant.  Another  committee  was 
formed  to  confer  with  officials  of 
the  Ohio  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  first  and  later  with  Ohio 
jurists  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  uniform  practices. 


Newspaper-Station 
Sales  Plan  Okayed 

Edward  Lamb  Enterprises  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had.  in  effect, 
approved  a  sales  plan  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  advertisers  in  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  receive  free  time  on  the 
newspaper-affiliated  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  Lamb-owned  outlets  in  Erie 
work  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  any  of  the  media  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately;  there  are  no 
forced  combinations,  stated  Frank 
Oswald,  vicepresident  of  the  Lamb 
firm. 

The  FTC  office  in  Washington 
said  there  was  no  formal  complaint 
and  no  consent  decree.  It  would 
not  elaborate  on  the  Lamb  state¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Wilton  Hall  Granted 
Anderson  TV  Permit 

Washington 

An  application  by  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  publisher  of  the  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Mail  and  Independent,  for 
a  Channel  40  television  station  in 
Anderson  was  granted  this  week 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  station  will  cost 
approximately  $400,000  to  build. 

An  FCC  examiner  issued  an 
initial  decision  in  favor  of  granting 
a  permit  to  Booth  Radio  &  TV  Sta¬ 
tions,  Inc.  for  Channel  51,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich. 


Daily  Helps  Artist 
To  Sell  Paintings 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  MaSS. 

The  Southbridge  Evening  News 
sponsored  a  free  exhibition  of  a 
local  artist’s  oil  paintings  in  its 
conference  room.  The  artist,  Ro¬ 
land  Meunier,  showed  21  paint¬ 
ings,  and  seven  were  purchased, 
one  of  the  purchasers  being  Car¬ 
toonist  John  Striebel  of  “Dixie 
Dugan"  fame. 
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Tribune  Tower  Scene 
Of  Dramatic  Rescue 


Chicago. 

The  URAMATic  rescue  of  the 
would-be  woman  leaper  from  the 
20th  floor  of  Tribune  Tow'er  here 
last  week  could  have  been  a  frus¬ 
trating  experience  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  that  it  was  a  “second 
day”  story.  But  the  Tribune  cov¬ 
ered  the  story  in  stride,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  three  other  Chicago 
papers  and  the  wire  services. 

It  was  a  picture  story  and  all 
of  the  Chicago  papers  performed 
brilliantly  in  getting  dramatic  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  36-year-old  woman 
who  held  the  attention  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  below  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  that  morning. 

I'se  Walkie-Talkie 
A  city  fire  marshal,  a  Tribune 
guard  and  a  pet  boxer  dog  were 
the  heroes  in  the  drama  that  un¬ 
folded  before  the  cameramen,  in¬ 
cluding  television.  Big  Bertha 
cameras  were  trained  on  the 
woman  who  stayed  out  of  reach 
of  rescuers  on  a  gutter  1 1  inches 
wide  outside  the  window  of  an 
interior  fire  e.-.cape. 

First  word  that  a  woman  was 
on  the  ledge  was  telephoned  to  the 
Tribune  city  desk  at  about  9:20 
that  morning.  Frank  Winge  got 
the  call.  He  notified  the  picture 
desk  and.  fortunately,  five  Tribune 
photographers  were  available. 

Meanwhile,  Winge.  equipped 
with  a  walkie-talkie,  went  to  the 
ground  floor  to  report  the  event. 
The  Tribune  called  in  one  of  its 
girl  reporters.  Patricia  Leeds,  from 
the  city  detective  bureau.  Winge 
kept  the  city  desk  appraised  of 
developments  via  walkie-talkie, 
and  later,  with  Miss  Leeds,  he 
covered  the  .scene  when  the  woman 
was  removed  to  the  Tribune’s  em¬ 
ployes'  dispensary,  where  represen¬ 
tatives  of  other  Chicago  papers 
were  also  admitted. 

Get  Dramatic  Shuts 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  with  picture  cov¬ 
erage.  thanks  to  the  fast  work  of 
Andy  Miller,  chief  photographer, 
who  dispatched  four  cameramen  to 
the  scene.  One  of  the  men,  John 
Puslis,  was  armed  with  a  Big 
Bertha  camera.  He  quickly  took 
a  picture  of  the  woman  on  the 
ledge  20  stories  above  and  rushed 
the  plate  back  to  the  Daily  News. 
Later,  when  the  woman  was  pulled 
inside  by  the  city  fire  marshal, 
after  petting  her  dog.  Lucky,  Puslis 
caught  that  dramatic  shot. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  Zack,  Daily 
News  photographer,  entered  the 
Tribune  and  from  one  floor  above 
where  the  woman  was  perched, 
shot  a  dramatic  picture,  which  the 
Daily  News  played  for  six  col¬ 
umns,  16  inches  deep  on  the  front 
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page.  Police  held  Zack  by 
heels  as  he  photographed 
woman  below.  This  picture,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  shots,  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Daily  News  in  wet 
prints  direct  to  the  As.sociated 
Press,  which  transmitted  them  via 
Wi rephoto  to  member  papers  with¬ 
in  an  hour. 

Actually,  the  woman  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Tribune,  outside  the  newsroom, 
where  she  asked  for  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  FBI.  Then  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  lobby  and  next  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  advertising  agency 
on  the  20th  floor.  An  agency  em¬ 
ploye  notified  a  Tribune  guard, 
who  went  to  the  20th  floor  and 
found  the  woman  outside  on  the 
ledge. 

The  woman’s  father  was  waiting 
for  her  in  a  cab  outside  the  Trib¬ 
une  and  was  not  aware  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  until  he  saw  the  crowds  gath¬ 
ering  in  front  of  the  building. 

Fire  Marshal  James  Hughes  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  getting  the  dog 
to  the  20th  floor  after  hearing  the 
woman  speak  repeatedly  of  her 
love  for  it.  The  marshal,  assisted 
by  a  Tribune  guard.  Frank 
Szewczke,  had  a  rope  attached  to 
him  as  he  leaned  out  and  pulled 
the  woman  in  as  she  reached  to 
pet  the  dog. 


Johnson  told  him  he  was  armed. 
Mr.  Hughes  said,  and  had  a  “funny 
feeling.”  but  wouldn’t  listen  to 
arguments  that  he  should  get  rid 
of  the  gun  and  turn  himself  in  to 
the  FbT. 

In  the  meantime  the  federal 
agents  had  traced  the  call  to  a 
Baltimore  theater  pay  telephone 
and  moved  in  while  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  going  on. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Hughes  .said,  the 
conversation  stopped. 

“The  shooting  had  a  weird,  half¬ 
world  quality  as  it  sounded  to  me 
over  the  long  distance  telephone. 

“The  gun  shots  had  a  jingling 
coin  tone,  as  though  someone  had 
poured  a  handful  of  quarters  in 
the  coin  box.  It  was  the  slugs 
shattering  the  phone. 

“  ‘Operator,  I’ve  been  discon¬ 
nected.’  I  said,  half  shouting. 

“And  from  Baltimore  the  oper¬ 
ator  answered: 

“  ‘I’m  sorry,  sir,  the  phone’s  out 
of  order.’  ” 

This  is  the  .second  time  that  Mr. 
Hughe.s’  telephone  work  has  given 
him  a  ringside  seat  at  a  death 
scene.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr. 
Hughes,  following  up  on  a  police 
call,  persuaded  a  would-be  suicide 
to  delay  putting  a  bullet  through 
his  head  until  the  reporter  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  him. 

While  Mr.  Hughes  was  arguing 
with  Andre  Skulskie,  a  displaced 
person  from  Poland,  and  while 
other  reporters  and  police  were 
pounding  on  the  door  of  his  apart¬ 
ment.  the  youth  put  his  gun  to  his 
head  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  episode  was  dramatized  on 
Jack  Webb’s  radio  show.  “Drag¬ 
net.”  this  week. 


30-Part  Series 
On  Industry 
Of  New  Jersey 


'Phone's  Out  of  Order' — 

End  of  Story  for  Sid 

Los  Angeles. 

Sid  Hughes,  Mirror  crime  re¬ 
porter.  laid  a  transcontinental  trap 
Sept.  2.3  to  catch  a  34-year-old  ex¬ 
convict  wanted  here  for  murder. 

When  the  trap  was  sprung  in 
Baltimore  the  ex-convict,  John  E. 
John.son,  was  shot  to  death  by  FBI 
agents.  Also  killed,  by  Johnson, 
was  FBI  Agent  J.  Brady  Murphy. 

Johnson  was  trapped  by  Mr. 
Hughes  when  he  telephoned  from 
Baltimore,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  renew  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Mirror  reporter  who 
had  helped  him  to  get  a  job  after 
he  got  out  of  prison  last  March. 

Johnson  had  disappeared  from 
Los  Angeles  last  August  after  his 
companion  was  found  strangled. 

When  the  call  came  through 
from  Johnson  in  Baltimore,  Mr. 
Hughes  told  the  ex-convict  he  was 
on  a  deadline  and  couldn’t  talk 
just  then.  He  persuaded  Johnson 
to  call  him  back  in  an  hour. 

By  the  time  Johnson  had  called 
back  the  FBI  had  been  alerted 
both  in  Los  Angeles  and  Balti¬ 
more,  and  an  FBI  agent  was  listen¬ 
ing  in  on  the  conversation. 

Then,  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “I  spent 
a  fantastic,  unforgottable  55  min¬ 
utes  on  the  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone,  talking  and  stalling.” 


New  AP  Man  Catches 
On  to  lob  Quickly 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Ed  (“Roy”)  Rodgers,  a  new 
member  of  the  Minneapolis  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  arrived  here 
from  Chicago  recently  and  “caught 
on”  to  his  job  in  a  hurry. 

First  day  in  town,  the  former 
University  of  Kansas  journalism 
school  graduate  walked  up  a  quiet 
suburban  street  headed  for  the 
home  of  his  boss.  George  Moses. 
AP  bureau  chief. 

A  f'lr  niilHd  UP  beside  young 
Rodgers  just  after  a  horse  galloped 
by.  The  boss  shouted: 

“Your  name  Rodgers?  Jump  in. 
I’m  your  bo.ss.  We  got  to  catch 
that  horse.” 

The  chase  lasted  three  miles  and 
Rodgers  finally  caught  the  horse 
(belonged  to  a  neighbor  boy)  in 
a  ravine.  That’s  why  the  .AP  boys 
call  him  “Rov.” 


Air  Raid  Edition 

New  York  Journal  •  American 
published  a  single-sheet  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Test  Edition  during  the  mock 
air  raid.  Sept.  25,  and  the  local 
committee  distributed  25.000  copies  the  articles  in  the  run-of-cok 
of  it.  Banner  line  said:  “2  A-  Sunday  Magazine  were  taken 
Bombs  Hit  City — 1.104.814  Killed,  staff  photographers  Harry 
568,393  injured.”  Irvine  Tuttle  and  Horace  Pofl^ 


Newark,  N.  ]. 

Development  of  New  Jersey  in¬ 
dustry — and  its  potential— is  the 
subject  of  a  30-article  .series  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  in 
the  Newark  News. 

Entitled  “New  Jersey  Knows 
How,”  the  series  covers  30  specific 
industries  and  allied  products  in  i 
1 00,000  word  account  by  John  T 
Cunningham. 

“The  serie.s,”  said  Lloyd  M 
Felmly,  editor  of  the  News,  “is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
state’s  industry  and  how  it  fits  into 
the  national  production  picture.’ 
Mr.  Felmly  spearheaded  the  pro¬ 
posed  series  after  as.signing  M: 
Cunningham  last  year  to  write  the 
2 1 -article  “Cavalcade  of  (Ne« 
Jersey)  Counties,”  which  is  bein: 
published  in  book  form  by  th: 
Rutgers  University  Press.  Also 
put  out  as  a  book  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  Mr.  Cunningham’s  1' 
article  “Railroading  in  Nei 
Jersey.”  that  appeared  in  the  Eve 
ning  News  in  1951. 

Visited  100  Plants 

Working  singlehandedly  on  hir 
assignment,  the  38-year-old  new- 
man  has  visited  close  to  100  plan:- 
“to  get  the  atmosphere”  of  the  it 
diistry  about  which  he  is  writin: 
He  has  arranged,  his  articles  wif 
an  eye  to  the  industry’s  basic  in 
portance  in  all  manufacturing  an: 
its  historical  development  with' 
the  state.  For  instance  the  first  T 
articles  after  the  introduction  de 
with  iron  and  steel;  glass;  leathe 
wearing  apparel;  food;  paper  as 
paper  products:  jewelry;  rubbf 
toys;  brewing;  textiles  (general 
clay  and  china;  shipbuilding;  o 
plo.sives;  heavy  machinery:  li^ 
machinery,  and  paint. 

To  show  the  interdependence  c 
the  industries — how  one  grows  t 
response  to  another — Mr.  C® 
ningham  discasses  separately  els 
trical  equipment:  communicatk* 
equipment;  metal  processing  (cof- 
per.  gold,  platinum,  etc.);  petrf 
leum:  transportation,  and  V- 
plane.s  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Cunningham  brings  ® 
readers  from  the  embryonic  it 
dustry  of  the  Revolutionary  W* 
days,  through  the  Civil  War,  I 
natural  dividing  point  in  New  k 
sey  industrial  development,”  i"* 
the  “accelerated  growth”  sle» 
ming  from  two  World  Wars 
the  “slump”  generated  by  the  Gi® 
Depression  of  the  1930’s.  Hi 
final  six  article.s — plastics;  che» 
cals;  pharmaceuticals;  phoot 
graph-radio-tv;  research,  and  fflt 
cellaneous  (the  unique,  unclassik 
firms) — reflect  the  modern. 

Some  of  the  more  than  300 1 
lustrations  that  will  appear  ^ 
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EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  SEE  BASEBALL  AS  THE  BIG  STORY 
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Manninff,  McXaught  Syndicate 

Press  Box  Has 
Of  Its  Own  at 


ECLIPSE  WORK  "NORM"  READJUSTMENT 

Hi  rdaiiier.  United  Feature  Syndicate  Dowling.  AVri’  York  Herald  Tribune 


Color 

Series 


A  few  fast  questions  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  players  who  figured 
in  important  plays  in  the  game 
and  then  into  the  manager’s  dress¬ 
ing  room  to  get  the  inside  info  on 
just  what  happened  and  who  his 


So  several  of  them,  unknown  to 
one  another  wrote  his  piece  for 
him  and  that  night  his  paper  re¬ 
ceived  several  very  good  pieces. 

After  the  sixth  one  hit  the  desk, 
the  managing  editor  wired  back  to 


on  te 
1  ne»" 
)  plat'.' 
the  it 
writii; 
es  wif 
isic  ii 
ing  at: 


By  Pot  Robinson 

International  News  Service  Sports  Writer 


The  195.^  World  Series  between 
_4he  Yankees  and  the  Dodgers 
I  swung  into  action  Sept.  30  with  its 
“usual  color  and  fanfare  and  with 
many  a  veteran  there  to  cover  it 
with'  i'” 

;■  J  Some  of  them  have  grown  white- 
on  de  through  the  years,  some 

have  grown  bald,  but  all  seemed 
'to  retain  the  same  interest  they 
knew  as  cub  reporters  covering 
their  first  big  .series. 

In  the  front  row  we  see  sharp- 
tongued  Warren  Brown  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  who  covered  his  first  big 
^series  more  than  30  years  ago. 

;  And  Bill  Corum,  grown  grey 
Cut  stylishly  stout,  who  never  can 
'be  sure  whether  his  first  love  is  the 


leathe 
per  att 
rubbf 
eneral 
ing;  0 
y;  lifl 

lence  c 
:rows  E 


his  first  .series  in  1906;  the  beloved 
Grantland  Rice,  who  dates  back 
as  far,  Dave  Walsh,  nervously  eye¬ 
ing  his  telegrapher  and  wondering 
a.s  usual,  if  he’s  any  good. 

Chili  Doyle  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
has  covered  at  least  40  big  serie.s, 
Curley  Grieve  of  San  Francisco, 
Vince  Flaherty  of  Los  Angeles, 
still  fighting  for  a  third  major 
league  on  the  West  Coast. 

Press  quarters  are  cramped. 
Down  on  the  field  before  the  game 
.some  reporters  are  getting  some 
last-minute  information  from  play¬ 
ers  and  managers,  most  of  which 
will  rarely  be  used. 

Photographers  are  all  over  the 
lay-out  begging  “for  just  one 


ely  els  „ 

uicatk#  ^^n'ucky  Derby  in  May  or  the  more”  and  shooting  everybody  in 

ue  (cof-  '1  October.  But  relishing  sight. 

i.“pjtif  like  a  kid  with  a  lollypop.  The  lucky  birds  are  those  who 

nd  s  I  prolific  Bob  Con-  work  for  morning  papers  and  have 

Isidine.  who  has  been  known  to  plenty  of  time  to  write  their 
t  |^'’9^k  out  a  magazine  piece  while  stories. 


ngs 
•onic 
ary 
War,  ^ 


jf  |''aiting  for  a  game  to  begin. 


We  have  known  a  cub  reporter 


Over  there  sits  the  ever  young  to  freeze  under  p.m.  deadline  con- 
T’ox  •  ■k'*  Cleveland,  who  prob-  ditiorus  and  once  years  ago  we  re- 

New'k  *1^^  only  sports  writer  who  call  a  young  fellow  from  a  minor 


nt,”  m* 
l”  SKS 
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phODE- 
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■n. 

n  300  ^ 
)ear  ^ 
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covered  all  50  world  series  to 
ate  and  expects  to  cover  another 


league  town  who  froze  so  badly 
he  couldn’t  write  a  line. 

A  veteran  took  pity  on  him. 
batted  out  two  or  three  paragraphs 
and  told  the  kid  to  “take  it  from 
there.”  The  kid  did. 

At  the  start  of  the  ninth  inning 
a  mad  rush  starts  from  those  re¬ 
porters  assigned  to  cover  the 
dressing  rooms  after  the  game. 

_  _  -  _  Here  they  are  blocked  by  cops  un- 

robably  praying  that  they  won’t  til  the  manager  gives  the  word  to 
one  of  those  games  where  they  let  them  in.  Some  of  the  best 
■^Id  use  any  one  of  a  dozen  stories  have  come  out  of  these  hit¬ 
s'’^  leads.  and-run  interviews  in  the  dressing 

Harry  Salsinger,  who  covered  rooms. 
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The  titanic  Dan  Parker  sits 
^"etly,  .smiling  now  and  then  as 
•  thinks  of  a  good  pun  or  a 
'■ecr.iek  to  put  in  his  column. 
They  come  from  all  over  the 
ouniry.  hundreds  of  them,  all 
Joping  for  an  exciting  story  that 
write  itself,  and  all  of  them 


pitcher  will  be  for  the  following 
day. 

Then  a  mad  rush  back  to  the 
press  box  and  a  fast  job  on  the 
typewriters.  No  time  to  think  up 
fancy  leads.  Just  one  little  word 
after  another. 

Eventually  everything  is  cleaned 
up  and  all  hands  head  for  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  large  hotel. 

Here  a  private  bar  has  been  set 
up  in  a  ballroom  and  a  meal  fit 
for  a  king  awaits  the  sports  writers, 
old-time  ball  players,  scouts  and 
others  long  connected  with  the 
game. 

In  another  room  there  are  scores 
of  typewriters  set  up  for  the  re¬ 
porters  who  have  to  bat  out  over¬ 
night  stories. 

But  the  ballroom  is  what  makes 
the  series  worthwhile  for  the  old- 
timers.  They  swap  lies  and  stories 
about  “the  good  old  days”  and 
meet  friends  they  haven’t  seen  for 
a  year  or  perhaps  many  years. 

They  recall  the  time  the  late 
Joe  Jacobs,  manager  of  Max 
Schmeling,  attended  a  world  .series 
game  between  the  Tigers  and  Cubs 
in  Detroit. 

It  was  a  bitter  raw  day  and  Joe 
came  fortified  with  an  Indian 
blanket,  a  quart  flask  and  his  usual 
big  black  cigar. 

Shivering,  Joe  looked  dismally 
out  on  the  field,  and  then  gave 
birth  to  that  now  famous  bit  of 
Americana: 

“I  shoulda  stood  in  bed.” 

On  another  occasion  a  famous 
writer — long  since  passed  to  his 
reward — passed  out  in  a  chair  in 
a  corner.  Other  writers  coming  in 
noticed  his  condition,  looked  at 
the  board,  noticed  our  imbibing 
pal  had  not  yet  written  his  story 
and  was  in  no  condition  to  write. 


his  arrant  sports  writer,  “keep  it 
up  (name  deleted),  your  stories 
are  getting  better  all  the  time.” 

Ah,  yes,  those  were  the  days. 

Nowadays,  the  sincere  young  re¬ 
porters  are  much  more  stern  in 
their  attention  to  duty.  But  we 
sometimes  wonder  if  they  write 
more  entertainingly. 

We  wouldn’t  know  the  answer 
but  we  do  know  that  we  still  get 
a  kick  from  the  world  series. 

■ 

Ooiis  on  Vacation  Trip, 
Noel  Covers  ‘Series' 

Two  celebrated  newsmen — ^Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Oatis  and  Frank  Noel — 
went  their  different  ways  this  week. 

Photographer  Noel,  learning  that 
a  big  “homecoming”  celebration 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  had  been  called 
off,  picked  up  his  camera  and 
covered  the  World  Series  for  As¬ 
sociated  Pres.s. 

Mr.  Oatis  began  a  six-weeks  va¬ 
cation  trip  with  his  wife,  stopping 
off  in  Washington  to  personally 
thank  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  for  the 
government’s  official  efforts  in 
helping  to  win  his  release  from 
jail  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  Oatis  had  no  definite  plan* 
for  resumption  of  his  reportorial 
work  for  AP. 

■ 

Time  for  Features 

Toronto 

Taking  advantage  for  more  read¬ 
ing  time  on  Saturdays,  since  the 
five-day  week  has  been  adopted  by 
most  business  firms  in  the  area, 
the  morning  Toronto  Globe  A 
Mail,  is  devoting  the  front  page  of 
its  second  section  on  Saturdays  to 
special  features  on  local,  Canadian 
or  international  topics. 
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Uniformity  of  Format 
Urged  at  Coast  Meet 


pers  in  different  cities  and  mix 
colors  that  print  different  from  the 
okayed  color  in  many  cases,  Mr. 
Clarke  said. 

Mewpoint  in  Inks 
“The  control  number  of  the  ink 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Los  Angeles 

.-Advert  isiNG  agency  pleas  for 
more  uniformity  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  formats  spurred 
a  series  of  proposals  at  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
here  Sept  25-27. 

Experts  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  advised  the  mechanical  forces 
gathered  from  throughout  the  Far 
West  of  refinements  in  techniques 
and  procedures  which  mark  today’s 
product. 

W.  F.  Begley,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Repiihlic  and  Gazette,  reported  he 
Ls  perfecting  a  method  of  saving 
newsprint.  The  basic  plan  is  to 


“And  the  Sunday  supplements 
are  rapidly  approaching  complete 
uniformity  of  closing  dates  and 
billina  procedure,”  Mr.  Clarke  ad¬ 
ded. 

In  the  new.spaper  field,  a  full 
page  varies  from  20  to  22  Vi 
inches.  In  the  ink  field,  he  added, 
the  trouble  is  that  the  comic  print¬ 
ing  plants  order  and  use  colors 
that  vary  considerably  from  the  re¬ 
cognized  ANPA-A.A.\.\  Standard 
Comic  Inks. 

ROP  color  production  runs  into 
trouble  when  different  ink  com¬ 
panies  mix  inks  for  the  newspa- 


company  that  furnishes  ink  to  one 
paper  seems  to  be  worthless  to 
another  paper  because  the  various 
ink  companies  have  not  arrived  at 
a  standard  group  of  newspaper 
colors  or  a  standard  mixing  for¬ 
mula.”  Mr.  Clarke  said. 

.\nother  problem  in  dealing 
with  newspapers  is  over-depart¬ 
mentalization.  Mr.  Clarke  said. 
Each  department  seems  to  be  a 
separate  unit  with  no  overall  head 
that  will  track  down  and  correct 
the  trouble  in  whatever  department 
it  lies,  he  declared. 

Retailer's  Desires 
Speaking  from  the  retail  adver¬ 
tiser’s  standpoint.  Hector  Michie  of 


undercut  both  ends  of  the  Auto¬ 
plate,  he  advised.  Standardized 
parts  for  this  invention  are  now 
being  developed,  he  reported. 

A  German  company  is  about  to 
market  a  new  engraving  machine 
suitable  for  the  small  daily  field, 
Canadian  delegates  advised.  De¬ 
tails  are  not  yet  available  and  the 
PNMC  was  unable  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
port  in  time  for  the  se.ssions  here. 

Local  Moves  Urged 
The  desires  for  standardization 
and  improved  quality  can  best  be 
obtained  by  work  at  the  local 
level,  A1  Tennyson,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Mirror  and  Conference 
president,  declared.  He  pledged 
support  of  further  cooperative 
studies  here  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  other  areas  would  “pro¬ 
vide  doctors  to  meet  the  needs  for 
improved  production.” 

Profit-Sharing  Urged 
In  his  keynote  message,  Mr. 
Tennyson  bespoke  the  need  of 
measures  to  “narrow  the  breach” 
between  newspaper  management 
and  mechanical  forces.  He  ampli¬ 
fied  this  need  by  suggesting  that 
profit-sharing  programs  be  studied 
as  a  possible  method  of  improving 
“human  relation.s”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

“Sensing  very  keenly  the  unhap¬ 
py  plight  of  newspapers  every¬ 
where,  we  conference  officers  felt 
that  if  we  could  get  management 
personnel  to  better  understand  your 
problems  and  witness  the  sincere 
effort  in  which  you  are  working  to 
solve  these  and  thus  help  them, 
then  surely  a  better  team  effort 
would  result,”  Mr.  Tennyson  told 
the  opening  session. 

Production  Stand 
Standardization  in  page  depth, 
in  the  inks  used  in  Sunday  comics 
and  in  ROP  color  was  urged  by 
Frank  Clarke,  production  manager, 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  and  imme¬ 
diate  past  president  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  Production  Managers  Club. 
Fine  advances  toward  standardiza¬ 
tion  has  been  done  in  the  Sunday 
supplement  field  by  the  Gravure 
Technical  Association,  he  noted. 


.:''illllllllllllliillimili!l  F" Meeker  says;  uiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiii«^ 

^  Hardest  Rub  Is  Leaving  Your  Friends  ^ 

ing  manager  before  leaving  14  g 
years  later  to  form  his  own  rep-  g 
resentative  company.  B 

His  solo  venture  as  a  repre-  g 
sentative  began  with  one  news-  g 
paper  —  Grit  —  but  within  am 
month  he  had  the  Washington  H 
( D.  C. )  Post.  a 

The  acquisition  of  the  Post  g 
called  for  a  western  office,  so  3 
Mr.  Meeker  placed  the  paper’s  J 
business  through  Guy  S.  Osborn  g 
in  Chicago  and  Joseph  R.  Sco-  g 
laro  in  Detroit.  I 

As  a  result  of  this  relation-  g 
ship,  in  1935,  Osborn,  Scolaro,  g 
Meeker  and  Company  was  g 
_  formed.  J.  Donald  Scott,  who  g 

J  Frank  Meeker  had  been  a  partner  previoasly,  g 

g  B  T  T  /-•  ir  name  added  in  1949,  g 

g  By  James  L.  Collmgs  Osborn  resigned,  a 

E  The  tall,  dark-eyed  man  of  “No,”  Mr.  Meeker  repeated.  | 

1  65  leaned  back  easily  in  his  “no  regrets  other  than  the  g 

a  chair,  smiled  and  said  that  after  friends.  Herb,  I’m  quite  sure,  g 

”  the  first  of  the  year  his  new  will  carry  on  well  as  my  sue-  g 

a  home  would  be  in  Belleair,  Fla.  cessor.”  (Herb  is  Herbert  R.  g 

3  He  was  going  to  retire.  Meeker.  Mr.  Meeker  s  only  son,  g 

i  “I’ve  had  two  heart  attacks,”  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  p 
g  Frank  Meeker  said,  “and  it’s  New  York  office  on  Jan.  1.  ^ 

i  time  1  moved  along.  This  is  a  Two  weeks  ago,  he  and  Jack  | 

3  young  man’s  business  anyway.”  Scolaro,  son  of  Joseph  R.  g 

^  Mr.  Meeker,  partner  in  Sco-  Scolaro,  head  man  in  Detroit,  g 

^  laro.  Meeker  &  Scott,  newspa-  ''ere  made  full  partners.)  g 
per  representatives,  thus  will  The  ex  -  president  of  the  g 
end  46  years  as  a  salesman.  AANR  was  asked  how  he  was  g 
^  They  have  been  memory-packed  poing  to  while^  away  the  time  g 
years,  filled  with  accomplish-  down  in  Belleaire.  g 

g  ments  and  friends.  “Well.”  he  said,  “I’m  going  5 

g  “That’s  the  hardest  rub —  to  do  nothing  but  rest  the  first  m 
g  leaving  the  friends  you’ve  six  months  to  see  what  happens  § 
3  made,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  only  to  the  state  of  my  health,  and  g 
g  regret  I  have.”  if  it  improves  I  don’t  intend  to  g 

g  The  gentleman  with  the  repu-  remain  idle.  g 

g  tation  of  being  an  old-school  “I’ll  hunt  and  fish,  and  I’ll  be  m 
I  salesman  began  collecting  available  to  advise  and  help  the  g 
g  friends  when  he  started  his  ca-  company  any  time  they  want  y 
g  reer  with  Ward  &  Gow,  a  street-  me.”  He  picked  up  a  color  3 
B  car  advertising  firm.  In  1920  photograph  of  his  new  home.  3 
y  he  joined  the  New  York  Herald  “It’s  something  to  look  forward  g 
H  Tribune  as  a  cub  salesman.  He  to,  isn’t  it?”  he  said.  g 

g  worked  up  to  national  advertis-  After  46  years,  that  it  is.  3 
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Barker  Bros,  suggested  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  men  and 
women  who  supervise  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertising  material  and  the 
technical  men  in  the  various  news¬ 
paper  departments. 

The  varying  size  of  newspaper 
pages  is  of  concern  to  his  store 
and  this  problem  will  gain  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  growth  of  suburban 
shopping  centers,  he  reported. 

Improved  halftone  reproduction, 
better  type  composition,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  fully-equipped  stocks 
of  advertising  type  faces  were  be¬ 
sought.  He  also  suggested  improved 
makeup — “sometimes  a  layout  is 
made  for  a  right-hand  position  and 
appears  on  the  left” — and  better 
proof  delivery  service.  Rush  jobs 
get  good  service,  but  it  often  ap¬ 
pears  that  “early-bird”  copy  deliv¬ 
eries  suffer  production  delays,  he 
added. 

Changes  Proposed 
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Harold  Winn,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News.  suggested  ad  orders  in¬ 
clude  a  notation  of  the  time  mats 
or  plates  are  to  be  shipped.  Chair¬ 
man  Messina  observed  that  a  mo- 
tually  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  if  agencies  required  sup¬ 
pliers  to  check  materials  more 
closely  to  avoid  the  dispatch  of 
defective  mats  and  plates.  Often 
the  newspaper  discovery  is  after 
the  first  press  run,  he  explained. 

Elimination  from  copy  of  the 
heavy  black  line  placed  about 
color  plate  subjects  would  help 
production,  it  was  suggested.  .An¬ 
other  aid  in  color  copy  would  be 
the  use  of  newspaper  inks  on  news¬ 
print  for  proof  sheets,  said  Walter 
Ross.  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
(Newsprint  proofs  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied.  under  .\AAA  rules,  if  news¬ 
papers  require  it.  quickly  replied 
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Mr.  Cole.)  «feavec 

Standardization  of  makeready 
for  color  plates  would  help  im- 
mensely.  advised  Elmer  Caldwell, 

Los  Angeles  Examiner.  (Floor  ’ 

speakers  denied  progressive  proofs  t 
are  from  plates  requiring  mak^  J® 

.  .  53.000 

Bill  Clark.  We.st-Marquis,  joined  |{ 
the  agency  forces  in  the  floor  de-  gundai 
bate  which  was  waged  with  such  |j,,jpg ; 
effectiveness  that  Frank  Bladt.  Yoime 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Press,  applauded  protliK 
the  agency  men  for  their  stand.  Hunt 


New  Ad  Specifications 

Harry  Davidson,  San  Francisco 
Call-Hiilletin,  asked  if  other  news¬ 
papers  had  received  a  national  ad 
placement  order  specifying  that 
copy  should  be  shrunk  on  the  basis 
of  one  line  of  shrinkage  for  each 
50  lines  of  depth.  One  such  order 
has  been  received  recently  by  his 
newspaper,  he  advised. 

The  discussion  that  followed 
showed  reports  have  been  heard  on 
the  Coast  of  a  New  York  meeting 
in  which  decision  was  reached  to 
“overset”  copy  on  this  basis  so  that 
the  copy,  after  shrinkage,  would 
meet  requirements  of  many  news¬ 
papers. 

The  one  in  50-line  shrinkage 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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♦  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 

\y/hy  Hunt  Foods  Jumped 

Newspaper  Budget  431%  strik^Series^ 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

I  VST  YEAR,  Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  jumped  from  $10,000,000  in  1943 
Fullerton.  Calif.,  spent  $1,423,849  to  "$60,000,000.  Distribution  is 
■n  national  newspaper  advertising,  through  drop  shipments  in  some 
.1  gain  of  431.1  per  cent  over  the  markets;  through  jobbers  and 
canned  foo.l  firm’s  1951  newspaper  wholesalers  in  others.  Hunt  cur- 
expenditure  of  $268,079.  rently  employs  300  company  sales- 

:  These  dollars,  .spent  for  full-  men  and  more  than  100  food 
leolor.  page  recipe-typs.  ad.s  in  lead-  brokers.  .\nd  early  this  year — 
'ing  Sunday  newspaper  supple-  some  10  years  and  $50,000,000 
menis.  more  eloquently  than  words  following  its  label  switch-over 

move — Hunt  bought  up  the  Snider 
—  .QP  CTTTrtV  division  of  General  Foods.  The 

U Abti  O  I  U U  T  Snider  label  wa.s  kept  for  chili  and 

,  cocktail  sauces,  and  for  catsup, 
tell  the  story  o  e  power  o  three  items  are  advertised 

newspaper  advertising  in  Persuad-  ^ 

mg  consumers  throughou  the  U.  S.  ^ne  of  the  first  moves  made  by 

Hunt  in  1943  was  the  launching  of 
HUNT-for  the  Best.  advertising  and  sales  promo- 

The  story  of  how  Hunt  went  ,5^^  campaign  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
rom  a  packer  of  canned  foods  Vattle  and  San  Diego, 

(condiments,  vegetables,  fruits)  around  a  $90,000  bud- 

with  distribution  and  b^nd  accep-  ,hisTampaign  used  local  news- 
tance  confined  to  the  West  Coast  ^  24-sheeT  posters  and  two 
m  1942.  to  being  a  pre^nt-day  programs  to  feature 

leader  in  the  canned  f^d  industry  "HUNT-for 

wa.s  told  to  Editor  &  Publisher  _  a.  « 


this  week  by  Hy  Freedman,  sales 
promotion  manager. 

Gain  Consumer  Recognition 


the  Best.” 

Four-Column  Spreads 
In  1944,  according  to  Mr.  Freed- 


c  _t  •  •  II  ..  .4-..  .  man.  Hunt  adverti.sing  in  news- 

Fxplaining  Hunts  431  per  cent  four-column 

'"v,  spreads  with  recipes  for  dishes 

rr.  .  on.  Mr.  Freedman  said:  prepared  with  Hunmornato  sauce. 
During  recent  years  our  new.s-  •  r  n  1  1  •  .u  .j 

fa  ^  1.  1  1  u  !*t>d  a  full-color  ad  in  the  Amer- 

paper  advertising  schedule  has  in-  u/  1 1  j  _ _ i.. 

..r.o  .a  V  e  j  .L  .  r  11  HTi/i  Weekly  and  other  siipple- 

cl:  f  u  nients.  Hunt’s  leader,  tomato 

xt  “  !"  was  featured  because,  as 

e^eiJr  r  Mr.  Freedman  put  it.  "with  the  ac- 

g.eater  consumer  recognition  of 

the  Hunt  label.”  ceptai^e  of  it  other  Hunt  prod- 

u.  ..II  I  .L  .  ti  ..  .  .  1  1  ucts  flowed  into  markets  with  a 

He  added  that  Hunt  s  total  a.l  •  •  _  r  1  •  . 

biiHnAf  u  w  1  •  ihai  minimum  of  sales  resistance, 

rudget.  which  back  in  1943  was  »  •  -i  r  n  ■ 

a  mere  $90,000.  today  tops  the  •  ’’i  h  7  1 

$3,000,000  mark  with  the  bulk  of  1" 

it  going  to  national  maea^ine.s  and  .,,C  '  loao”  vir 

Sunday  supplemenLs.  Two  adver-  Up  »n  il  1949  Mr.  Freedman 

tivino  w  11  .u  .  went  on,  our  di.stribution  was  con- 

KiLT  ri  K-"  li  largely  to  the  11  We.stern 

^  “i!L*  states  and  the  Southwest.  In  other 


Sunday  supplements.  Two  adver-  Z  ,  u  r 

tising  agencies  handle  the  account:  7’ ^  t  the  H  7es7r"n’ 

s.  D..W*  1  r  11  nn^ci  Isrsdv  to  the  1 1  Western 

provliicts  with -  .°r  a  states  and  the  Southwest.  In  other 

C t  tom7  ,  =*reas  it  was  scattered  and  of  rela- 

ntini  tomato  paste  which  is  han-  u,,* 


tiled  by  BBD&O  tively  minor  importance.  But  in 

While  the  Hunt  Red  Label  was 

tieveloped  over  a  period  of  50  expansion  on  a 

bars  (company  was  founded  in 

it  actually  carried  less  than  c 

fve  per  cent  of  the  annual  Hunt  .7" 

kart  iinf;i  ion  u  .  dropped  n  1947  n  favor  of  ap- 

»ack  until  1943,  when  top  man-  ...  i«  j 

aieement  ,1a.:ia.i  .  •.  V  petite  appeal  advertisine  in  the 

ff^sement  decided  to  switch  over  c  .  j  »*•  1  .  .  •  1 

from  private-label  packing  to  pack-  tf 

jng  under  its  own  name  M  the 

Kg  ‘%it7Tn  Tuil^T’T^fidW  following  year 

lowarH  a  1  _  f  ■  ■  Hunt  announced  deve  opment  of 

f”"‘*ro  a  tood  company  of  impor-  ....  u  i.  •  1 

•ant  size”  ^  '  '1^  brand  name  would  be  imple- 

f  ^  ,  , ,  ,,  mented  with  an  ad  expenditure  of 

I  sales  Up  $50-Million  $2,500,000.  Expansion  of  the  bud- 

I  „■  PP^rently  the  switch-over  came  get  was  said  to  be  in  line  with 
£  •  L^st  year,  according  to  Mr.  a  program  based  on  the  theory 
^0.  better  than  95  per  cent  that  food  companies  with  nation- 
Jj  Urm’s  output  carried  the  ally  adverti.sed  brand  names  have 
f'Un  Red  Label,  and  sales  had  hi.storically  enjoyed  relative  sta- 
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LUCKIES  TASTE  BETTER 


H.  I.  Phillips,  noted  humor  col¬ 
umnist,  is  one  of  .several  newspaper 
celebrities  writing  copy  for  the  new 
Lucky  Strike  testimonial  ads. 


bility  of  sales  and  earnings. 

“This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  develop 
and  sustain  coasumer  loyalty  on 
a  long-range  basis,”  Hunt’s  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1948  explained. 

8  Color  Pages 

That  .same  year  national  color 
advertising  included  a  contract  for 
eight  pages  in  the  American  Week¬ 
ly.  Special  new.spaper  campaigns 
were  scheduled  in  selected  areas. 
At  the  same  time,  adverti.sing  was 
featured  by  weekly  insertions  in 
Life  magazine. 

“Los  Angeles  new.spaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  raspberry  and  blackberry 
preserves  in  1948,”  Mr.  Freed¬ 
man  said,  “resulted  in  dealer  sell¬ 
outs  and  thousands  of  phone  calls 
to  Hunt  (and  to  the  newspapers) 
from  eager  housewives.” 

Breaking  precednent  is  old  hat 
to  Hunt  Foods.  The  full-page 
color  ads  in  Life  magazine  for 
each  of  its  52  issues  during  1948 
marked  the  first  time  that  any 
canned  food  manuf.acturer  pur¬ 
chased  .such  a  large  schedule  to 
plug  a  single  product  and  a  single 
label. 

Has  No  Co-op  Fund 

A'.’ain  in  1949  Hunt  staged  sev¬ 
eral  innovations.  One  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  mats  to  dealers,  each  of  whom, 
however,  was  required  to  pay  for 
his  own  advertising  since  Hunt 
has  no  co-op  funds.  Late  in  July 
of  the  same  year  thi.s  mat  idea 
was  expanded  so  that  Hunt  pre¬ 
pared  a  regular  mat  service  fea¬ 
turing  a  book  of  suggested  layouts 
for  emphasis  on  seasonal  and  other 
timely  factors. 

Again  in  1951  Hunt  came  up 
with  another  “first”;  sponsored  an 
afternoon  “Kate  Smith”  TV  show 
five  times  weekly,  coast-to-coast — 
the  only  canned  food  manufacturer 
to  take  such  a  .step  to  advertise  a 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Amfrican  Tobacco  Compana  ^ 
current  campaign  for  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes  uses  considerable  origi¬ 
nal  writing  on  the  pa*"!  of  the 
celebrities  giving  the  testimonials. 

"The  best  things  we’ve  gotten  so 
far  have  been  from  newspaper 
people.”  George  Mose>  of  Batten. 
Barton.  Durstine  and  0^born.  Inc  . 
said  this  week.  He  is  the  agency 
conv  chief  on  the  account. 

The  promotion  started  ou:  .is 
strictly  a  newspaper  campaign  tha: 
would  be  .simple,  convincing,  and 
down  to  earth.  Enormous,  single 
pictures  are  attention-cetters  and 
brief  copy  is  either  writen  wholly 
by  the  celebrity  or  from  his  own 
words. 

When  the  idea  first  sparked  a: 
BBD&O.  a  long  list  of  celebrities 
was  sent  to  an  independent  organ¬ 
ization.  This  company  then  inter¬ 
viewed  the  well-known  personal- 
itie.s  to  see  how  many  were  Lucky 
Strike  smokers.  These  names  were 
given  to  the  agency  which  then 
approached  some  of  them  for  le.sti- 
monial  ads. 

Twelve  were  signed  up  and 
further  interviewed  by  the  agency. 
Some  of  the  interviewee.s  wrote 
their  own  copy  which  has  appeared. 

,A  feature  of  the  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  is  a  trick  that,  up  until  the 
tinu;  of  the  current  Lucky  cam¬ 
paign.  had  fallen  into  general  dis¬ 
use — a  heavy  black  border.  Harry 
Olsen,  art  director  for  the  ac¬ 
count.  said  the  border  i.s  u^ed 
because  he  wanted  something 
little  different,  to  "make  the  pic¬ 
ture  stand  out.” 

"Thi.s  campaign  is  on  the  up  and 
up.”  Mr.  Moses  interpo.sed.  "It’‘ 
as  honest  and  sincere  as  we  car. 
make  it.  We’re  trying  to  get  tcst> 
monhils  out  of  a  rut.” 

The  celebrity  list  includes  B;'l 
Corum.  Ogden  Nash.  Lilly  Dache. 
Rube  Goldberg.  Ty  Cobb,  .Alice 
Bauer,  Jack  Kramer.  Lew  V.'or- 
sham.  Amy  Vanderbilt.  Lou  Littk-. 
H.  I.  Phillips  and  Charles  Dres.sen. 

The  series  has  been  extended  to 
the  Negro  press,  using  Negro 
celebrities. 

It.sing  seven  of  the  12  people 
chosen  for  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  seven  films  have  been  made 
for  television  u.se. 

The  newspaper  ads  have  been 
made  in  two  sizes — five  columns 
by  165  lines  and  six  columns  by 
240  lines.  In.sertions  have  beer, 
running  so  that  two  ad.s  appear  in 
one  week,  one  in  morning  dailies 
and  one  in  evening  papers.  The 
original  schedule  of  140  papers  in 
cities  over  250,000  population  was 
expanded  as  the  campaign  got 
rolling. 
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NEA  Leader  Tells  Why 
Small  Newspapers  Click 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Mfmo  to  Ralph  Bennett,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident.  Fred  Gardner 
Company,  Inc..  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

( E  &  P,  Aug.  29, 
page  16). 

Subject:  Ef- 
fec t i veness  of 
>mall  town  news¬ 
papers. 

Speaking  for 
^maller  newspa- 
p  e  r  s  ,  .Alan  C. 

McIntosh,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial 
Association  and  McIntosh 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lu- 
verne  (Minn.)  Star-Herald. 

Cites  Intense  Readership 

“I've  been  wanting  to  answer 
Mr.  Bennett’s  comments  about 
>mall  town  newspapers,  concern¬ 
ing  their  advertising  faults,  ever 
>ince  I  read  his  interview  with 
Eduor  &  Publisher.”  .said  Mr. 
.McIntosh  in  his  opening  remarks 
to  E  &  P  here  this  week. 

“What  he  says  may  be  true  to 


a  small  degree."  he  continued, 
“but  Mr.  Bennett  overlooks  the 
intense  readership  of  weekly  and 
small  town  daily  new.spapers.  The 
close  relationship  that  exi.sts  be¬ 
tween  the  paper  and  the  members 
of  its  reading  family  is  so  great 
that  they  outweigh  any  petty  vex¬ 
ations  of  handling  advertising  in 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  that 
might  arise.” 

The  NEA  president  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Bennett's  general  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  shortcomings  of 
weekly  publishers  in  their  dealings 
with  national  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  just  don’t  square  up  with 
the  facts. 

Can  Hit  Gusher 

“If  an  agency  wants  to  take  the 
easy  way  and  deal  with  only  a  few 
newspapers  in  the  larger  markets, 
it  can  do  .so."  said  Mr.  McIntosh. 
“But  if  that  agency  really  wants 
to  get  sales  results  for  his  client, 
it  has  got  to  dig  deeper  if  it  is 
going  to  hit  a  gusher.  And  Mr. 
.Agency  can  reach  the  small  town 
markets  on  a  one-order,  one-bill¬ 
ing  arransement." 


.Mr.  McIntosh  wanted  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  and  other  advertising  men 
like  him,  to  really  understand  what 
the  small  town  paper  has  to  offer. 

“The  dramas  that  we  cover  are 
small  by  the  yardstick  of  typesize,” 
he  asserted,  “but  they  are  just  as 
intense  in  readership  as  the  Chi¬ 
cago  papers’  stories  and  pictures 
of  the  woman  who  was  rescued 
from  the  20th  floor  ledge  of  Trib¬ 
une  Tower  last  week  when  I  was 
in  Chicago.” 

Tells  About  Friskie 

Before  he  left  Luverne  that 
week,  he  said,  a  farm  woman  was 
on  the  phone,  crying  as  she  told 
the  editor  about  “Friskie.”  her 
youngster.s’  pet  dog  who  had  been 
run  over  that  morning  as  he  stood 
by  the  road,  waiting  for  the  kids 
to  take  the  bus  to  school.  Such 
calls,  he  said,  is  what  the  grass 
roots  paper  is  made  of— a  little 
dog  dying  on  a  country  road. 

“The  point  is.  who  did  they  turn 
to  first?”  he  a.sserted.  Their  editor. 
It  wiLs  the  same  during  the  last 
war.  About  the  first  place  they 
went,  when  they  received  those 
Red  Star  telegrams,  was  to  the 
editor’s  office  to  share  their  grief. 

“I’m  a  Presbyterian  myself,  but 
1  like  to  think  of  the  country  edi¬ 
tor  as  the  Father  Confes.sor  for  the 
community,”  .said  Mr.  McIntosh. 

“One  time,  the  ItKal  telegraph 
operator  called  me.  saying  he  had 
‘one  of  those  telegram.s’  for  a  local 
mother  in  poor  health.  He  was 


afraid  the  shock  woiii,.  Je  too ' 
much  for  her.  so  he  called  me  first.  1 
1  called  the  family  priest,  who  said  } 
he  would  be  at  the  woman’s  hou«  j 
in  10  minutes  and  to  have  Western  . 
Union  delay  delivering  the  mes-  ' 
sage  for  a  half  hour.”  i 

Mr.  .McInto.sh  told  how  a  young  i 
farmer  had  come  to  his  office  to  | 
get  a  copy  of  the  Star-Herald  con-  * 
taining  the  obituary  of  the  young  I 
man’s  father.  It  was  a  week  or  so : 
after  the  story  had  appeared  and  / 
there  was  not  a  single  copy  of  that ' 
issue  available,  other  than  the  file 
copy.  Alan  told  the  young  man  be  I 
would  look  around  at  home  for  an  i 
extra  copy,  if  he  could  find  one.  i 
A  week  later,  the  farmer  returned,  j  j 
but  Alan  hadn’t  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  copy.  1 

“Then  the  young  man  proved  to  j 
me  that  he  had  more  faith  in  my 
paper  than  I  had  evidenced  up  to 
that  time,”  said  the  NEA  president 
“He  suggested  we  run  a  want  ad 
for  him,  asking  readers  to  mail 
him  the  particular  issue.  A  week 
later  he  returned  again,  asking: 
‘How  can  we  shut  this  thing  offT 
“In  the  meantime,  after  the  aJ 
appeared,  people  from  all  around 
Luverne  County  and  in  other  part' 
of  the  country,  mailed  tearpagO' 
of  that  issue  to  the  young  mar 
The  want  ad  experience  demon¬ 
strated  the  way  the  small  towr 
paper  is  treasured.  Most  of  om 
subscribers  don’t  throw  away  tht 
Star-Herald  until  the  new  issiK 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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(Third  article  in  a  .teries.) 


any  special  purpose  he  seeks  to 
accomplish  with  a  campaign. 

The  section  of  AAAA  which 
is  concerned  specially  with  this 
area  of  better  advertising 
through  more  information  is 
presided  over  by  Kenneth  God¬ 
frey,  senior  staff  executive, 
and  his  assistant,  William 
McNamee. 

The  standing  committee  on 


Compiled  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  for  1953,  and 
now  being  revised  for  the  1954 
Guide,  this  valuable  source  of 
marketing  information  actually 
grew  out  of  a  project  in  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  almost  20 
years  ago.  Last  year  a  large 
group  of  agency  people  assisted 
in  preparing  the  E  &  P  Market 
Guide  form. 

Until  this  data  was  standard¬ 
ized  and  brought  together  in 
one  volume  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  provided  agencies  and 
advertisers  with  city  surveys 
which  were  as  varied  as  the 
Autumn  colors.  Today,  an  ad- 


F.  C.  Silvernail  (BBI)O)  and  Kenneth  Godfrey 


Standardized  Data 
Key  to  More  Ads 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


Many  experts  on  media  se-  vertiser  can  evaluate  markets 
lection  in  the  agency  business  at  a  glance  and  select  them  for 
.say  freely  today  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Market  Data  furnished  by 
newspapers  is  a  godsend  to  the 
advertising  business. 


I  j 

research  comprises  16  men  | 
headed  by  D.  E.  Robin.son  of  |  ■ 
Price,  Robinson  &  Frank,  Inc.,  | 

“Our  concept  of  research  as  | 
a  forward-looking  activity  is  as  | 
broad  as  possible — to  include  | 
anything  that  may  contribute  | 
to  the  foundation  of  facts  and  | 
information  needed  to  build  I 
.sound  advertising,”  Mr.  Godfrey  | 
explained.  A  good  deal  of  our  ^ 
work  is  done  through  related  ^ 
organizations.  Our  AAAA  re-  | 
search  committee  is  active  on 
its  own  and  is  currently  inter-  L 
ested  in  trying  to  improve  liai-  ; 
son  with  academic  people  in  | 
the  social  sciences.  The  com-  i 
mittee  feels  that  the  social  sci-  J 
ences  may  have  a  lot  to  con-  i 
tribute  to  advertising,  and  also  = 
that  advertising  people  may  be  i 
able  to  help  social  scientists  | 
reach  their  goals.  | 

“There  are  many  day-to-day  | 
problems  also,  largely  arising  | 
from  questions  asked  by  our  | 
members.  There  is  a  limit  to  | 
the  amount  of  data  we  can  I 
keep  on  file,  but  over  the  years  | 
we  have  learned  to  recognize  n 
general  subjects  in  which  our  I 
members  are  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and  we  keep  any  infer-  h 
mation  we  think  they  may  want.  | 
(Continued  on  page  24)  I 
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DIP  IN ! 

And  Get  Your  Share  of 

12  Branded  Ingredients 


When  you  dip  into  Cleveland’s  market  via  the 

Plain  Dealer,  you’re  sure  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  increased 

sales.  Home  economist  Helen  Robertson  is 

constantly  serving  up  recipes  calling  for  foods  that  could  be 

brand -identified.  YOUR  brand...  if  you  meet  the  women 

of  Cleveland  (and  the  26  adjacent  counties!) 

on  the  popular  food  pages  of  the  PD.  Put  a  bite 

in  your  food  advertising  by  choosing  the 

newspaper  with  the  2-for-l  market... the  Plain  Dealer. 
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HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GEHING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $487,941,000  $376,096,000 

*Ahn>n,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  indudtd.  Figures  —  Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  1953 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Plans  TV  Use  to  Bolster 
Local  Store  Advertising 


fvr  f.  euum  me  eircuiaiion  oi  us  u; 

Wurhtzer  Claims  First  counterpart. 

For  Roto  Music  Section 

WuRLiTZER  music  stores  in  the  Says  Ads  Must  Make  Up 
Chicago  area  claimed  a  new  news-  Retail  Sales  Effort  Lag 
paper  “first”  for  the  music  indus-  While  advertising  is  tak 
try  by  publishing  12  pages  of  over  a  bigger  job  of  selling 

dent,  has  been  planned  to  reach  music  advertising  Sept.  12  in  the  over-the-counter  sales  effort 
more  than  2,000.000  viewers  per  Chicago  Daily  News  roto  section,  clines  or  gives  way  to  supern 
day  in  spots  carefully  selected  to  The  12  pages  were  arranged  as  much  of  today’s  advertii 

coordinate  with  White’s  depart-  a  lift-out  that  folded  into  a  24-  js  dull  and  formula-produced,  b 
ment  store  distribution.  page  catalog  entitled  “Ydur  1953  dd  H.  Jaeger,  vicepresiden't 

With  this  audience  increasing  at  Fall  Music  Section”  ...  a  full  general  manager  of  Geyer  Ad' 
the  rate  of  one-half  million  fam-  roundup  of  name  brand  merchan-  tising,  Inc.,  said  in  addressing 
ilies  each  month,  and  with  the  ac-  dise  featured  by  Wurlitzer  this  Association  of  Advertising  ^ 
celerated  interest  now  in  home  Fall.  and  Women,  in  New  York 

sewing,  Mr.  Small  said  he  was  The  catalog  was  merchandised  week. 

optimistic  about '4lie  sales  quota  across  the  board  by  Wurlitzer  “Robot  selling  is  here  in  m 
set  for  the  last  quarter  of  1953.  throujgh  extensive  mailings  and  lines  of  business,  especially  th 

‘Television,  which  brings  the  prominent  window  and  interior  dealing  in  ‘impulse’  items,” 

sales  messages  right  into  the  displays  in  all  Wurlitzer  stores.  Jaeger  said,  “with  the  custoi 
home,”  he  said,  “is  expected  to  “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  doing  his  own  selecting,  his  ( 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Fresh  from  his  coverage  of  the  climax  of  the 
Korean  war,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  corre¬ 
spondent  Fred  Sparks  is  in  Saigon  to  report 
the  explosive  jungle  warfare  in  Indo-China. 
Watch  for  Sparks"  dispatches  on  the  NEA 
News  Pages  outlining,  backgrounding,  inter¬ 
preting  the  "forgotten  war"  ...  in  the  dra¬ 
matic,  descriptive  prose  of  this  outstanding 
global  reporter. 


Service  to  Grocers 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  1,800  delegates  to  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  California 
Grocers  Association  here  last  week 
received  a  pictorial  record  of  their 
meeting  in  an  eight-page,  two- 
color  brochure  presented  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune.  The  slick-paper  job  was 
produced  in  48  hours. 


Grunow  With  Inland 

Albert  E.  Grunow  has  join*^ 
the  New  York  staff  of  lnla»i 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc. 
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WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE? 


Takes  more  than  guesswork  these  days 
to  move  merchandise ...  and  make  linage  gains 


Retailers  need  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  today — it’s  a  good  buy  and  most  of 
’em  know  it. 

But  how  many  ads?  .  .  .  how  big?  :  .  . 
how  often?  .  .  .  what  items  and  prices?  . . . 
what  kind  of  layout  and  copy? 

Retailers  can’t  afford  to  guess,  and  yau 
can’t  afford  to  let  them  guess,  hecarse 
guesswork  eats  up  selling  time,  cuts  off 
newspaper’s  full  selling  power,  prevents 
linage  gains. 

Cupssivork  Stops  \T  ith  A  Plan 

Sell  a  plan  and  you  sell  scries  of  ais. 
The  ads  are  timed  better,  pay  off  better. 
It’s  easier  to  stay  ahead  of  last  year’s  figures. 

Here's  Your  Plan  Book 

Use  the  new  ’SS-’S!  edition  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Time  Table  of 
Retail  Opportimties: 

•  A  ready-to-show  presentation  with 
"quiz"’  page  and  ”4-step”  plan. 

•  Merchandise  event  calendar 
through  1954. 

•  Testimonials  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Sponsored  by  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  the  interests  of  fuller 


•  1952  sales  figures  showing  each 
month’s  best  sellers. 

Look  it  over.  Talk  it  over.  Try  it  out. 
Order  the  extra  copies  you  need  now.  This 
year,  get  all  that’s  in  it  for  you. 

Help  your  accounts  get  the  full  selling 
power  of  your  newspaper. 


I,  /vt 


f  I? 


The  newest  service  available  to  retailers 
and  manufacturers  through  the  member 
newspapers  of  the: 

Bureau  of  Adivrtising, — 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  \ork  22, 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 

2  to  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4, 

2761  Guardian  Building,  Detroit  26. 

understanding  of  newspapers 
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Hunt  Foods 

continued  from  page  15 


single  label  in  the  national  TV 
market. 

To  accomplish  its  long-term  ob¬ 
jectives  as  quickly  as  possible, 
Hunt  has  always  concentrated  on 
visual  media  in  an  effort  to  crystal- 
ize  the  image  of  the  Hunt  can  in 
the  minds  of  consumers  as  well  as 
the  grocery  trade. 

“We  used  top  national  maga¬ 
zines.  newspapers,  outdoor  posters 
and  planned  publicity,”  Mr.  Freed¬ 
man  said.  “Several  billion  match¬ 
books,  each  containing  a  Hunt 
recipe,  were  circulated. 

“Newspaper  advertising  was  used 
successfully  in  moving  large  packs 
of  peas  and  preserves.  Housewives 
actually  requested  their  grocers  to 
stock  the  advertised  products. 

“We  use  national  media  to  break 
the  ice,”  he  said  in  explaining 
Hunt’s  advertising  strategy,  “and 
then  depend  on  newspapers  for  the 
tailor-made  local  campaigns  to 
which  they  are  ideally  suited.” 

Mr.  Freedman  told  F&P  that 
Hunt  employs  the  merchandising 
services  of  newspapers  in  which 
the  food  firm’s  advertising  ap¬ 
pears.  The.se  papers,  he  said,  as¬ 
sist  in  contacting  the  trade  and 
presenting  the  local  advertising 
angle  to  grocers  who  in  turn  arc 
urged  by  the  newspaper’s  merchan¬ 


dising  staff  to  feature  Hunt  prod¬ 
ucts  in  both  floor  displays  and  in 
their  own  newspaper  linage.  “In 
most  instances,”  Mr.  Freedman 
noted,  “this  advertiser-newspaper 
tie-in  works  very  satisfactorily.” 

He  did,  however,  express  some 
regret  that  more  newspapers  don’t 
offer  well-planned  merchandising 
services.  Pointing  out  that  “too 
many  newspapers  are  anxious  to 
accept  a  big  schedule  of  ads,  but 
are  reluctant  to  give  merchandising 
support,”  Mr.  Freedman  asserted 
that  more  newspapers  should  make 
trade  contacts  in  order  to  impress 
grocers  with  the  local  advertising 
angle  and  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived.  “Tie-in  ads  should  be 
sought.  Promotions  should  be 
stressed.  Mats  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,”  he  declared. 

“In  New  York  City,”  Mr.  Freed¬ 
man  said,  “when  we  broke  our 
tomato  sauce  campaign  several 
years  ago,  newspapers  played  an 
important  role  in  gaining  distribu¬ 
tion.  Their  merchandising  staffs 
cooperated  with  the  Hunt  sales 
force  in  contacting  the  trade  and, 
in  many  cases,  obtained  leads  for 
our  salesmen  from  which  we 
picked  up  substantial  orders.” 

Noting  that  the  same  situation 
occurred  in  New  Orleans,  I.a.,  Mr. 
Freedman  continued:  “The  team¬ 
work  between  a  newspaper’s,  mer¬ 
chandising  force  and  Hunt’s  sales 
staff  has  paid  off  during  several 


campaigns,  especially  where  the 
newspaper  set  up  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  mailings  to  the  trade,  joint 
calls  on  leading  chain  store  ex¬ 
ecutives,  etc.” 

According  to  Hunt's  sales  pro¬ 
motion  chief,  merchandising  and 
promotion  “gimmicks”  are  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  company’s  sell¬ 
ing  program.  In  1949,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Hunt  startled  the  canned 
food  industry  by  introducing  its 
dollar  multiple  sales  plan.  Basic 
idea  was  to  offer  so  many  units 
of  Hunt  foods  for  $1.00,  which 
afforded  the  consumer  a  slight 
saving,  in  most  cases;  in  others, 
no  saving  at  all. 

However,  the  price  factor  had  a 
relatively  negligible  effect  on  total 
sales — it  was  the  promotion  idea 
which  boosted  volume.  The  dollar 
multiple  sale  plan  was  ultimately 
expanded  to  cover  the  nation  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year. 

“Today,”  said  Mr.  Freedman, 
“the  dollar  sale  is  established  as 
the  greatest  merchandising  event 
in  the  canned  food  industry.  Last 
year  newspaper  advertising  placed 
by  sponsoring  markets  for  the 
dollar  sale,  amounted  to  nearly 
$750,000  in  newspaper  space 
scheduled  by  the  grocer  for  the 
dollar  sale  portion  of  the  ad 
alone.” 

He  added:  “Local  newspapers 
are  anxious  to  get  dollar-sales  copy 
scheduled  because  90  per  cent  of 
the  time  local  food  markets  will 
place  full-page  or  double-page 


Hunt’s  own  sales  force  ties  in 
with  all  newspaper  advertising 
through  advance  notice  of  pend¬ 
ing  schedules  in  specific  newspa¬ 
pers  in  their  area.  On  some  news¬ 
papers  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  and  Hunt  salesmen  pre-  ; 
schedule  planning  meetings  and  ar-  t 
range  a  program.  ' 

“No  doubt  salesmen  are  all 
alike,”  Mr.  Freedman  said,  when 
asked  what  the  reaction  was  of 
Hunt  salesmen  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  “They  prefer  to  see 
their  company’s  advertising  placed 
in  local  newspapers,  but  they  also 
are  impre.vsed  by  strong  national 
magazine  and  radio-TV. 

“Budgetary  limitations,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “make  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  national  and  local  cam¬ 
paign  at  the  same  time,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  concentrate  on 
specific  regions  and  still  maintain 
a  very  strong  and  impressive  na¬ 
tional  program.” 

Mr.  Freedman  summed  up  his 
firm’s  views  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  one  word,  “excellent," 
and  promLsed  that  “this  medium 
will  definitely  have  a  place  in  our 
future  advertising  planning. 

“In  all  probability,”  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  “we  will  continue  to  piace  full- 
color  pages  in  Sunday  supplements 
because  we  have  found  them  to  be 
a  very  effective  medium  for  reach¬ 
ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  with 
our  appetite-appeal  type  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 


Thfc  OrfcQOnlan  than  any  other 

rfcaches  MORE  WOMEN!..  selling  mejium  in 

_ _  J  the  Oregon  Market 


Retail  Advertising 
pllr\  I  General  Advertising 
Classified  Advertising 


Portland  City  Zone 

C|p<^T  City  &  Retail  i 

rilV'JI  Trading  Zones  ^ 

Total  Oregon  Morket 
229,004  Daily  289,542  Sunday 


f '/ 


the  OreQonion 
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lorgesf  Circukslion  in  the  Pacific  Norfhwesf 
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For  122  YEARS, 

The  Boston  Post  has  been 
the  funnel  through  which 
flows  a  dominating  influence 
that  excites  all  New  England 
into  buying  action.  < 

Today,  more  than  ever, 

the  power  The  Boston  Post  wields 

IS  an  impelling  factor 

which  affects  every  facet  of 

merchandising 

and  retailing 

throughout  New  England. 

The  key  to 
capturing  the  Boston 
and  New  England  markets 
lies  in  conquering 
this  great  territory 
thru  the  potent  force 
of  The  Boston  Post, 

—  the  best-read,  most-read 
newspaper  with  a 
commanding  leadership 
in  circulation  over  all  other  Boston 
and  New  England 
standard-size  daily  newspapers  .  . 
morning  or  evening! 


THE  HORN 
OF  PLENTY 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Reader-Response  Flows 
from  Advertising  that  goes 
in 

The  Boston  Post 


MAfN£ 


fSHIREf 


VERMON 


New  England's  fastest-growing  morning  newspaper 

IP^ENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


fRHODE\ 
^tSlAND  \ 
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WineBoard  UncorksPusht 
Pours  80%  of  $  in  Dailies 


Newspapers  will  be  the  domi-  cember  to  boost  pre-holiday  sales 
nant  advertising  medium  in  the  for  wines  of  California. 

Wine  Advisory  Board's  new  $500,-  Large  800-line  ads  (via  J.  Wal- 
000  Fall  campaign,  it  is  announced  ter  Thompson  Co.,  San  Francisco) 
by  H.  C.  Bernsten,  Pacific  Coast  are  scheduled  during  “Wine  Dis- 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  covery  Month”  to  gain  maximum 
ANPA.  impact  during  this  drive.  Follow- 

More  than  300  newspapers  in  up  advertisements  for  the  pre- 
179  cities  throughout  the  country  holiday  season  will  be  in  300-line 

size. 

Heavy  emphasis  on  newspaper 
advertising  in  this  campaign,  which 
finds  four  out  of  every  five  dollars 
of  the  California  vintners’  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  going  into  this 
one  medium,  comes  about  because 
of  the  highly  successful  sales  drives 
conducted  through  newspapers  last 
October  and  during  the  Spring 
California  Wine  Show  this  year. 
In  addition  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  campaign  includes  a  full 
line  of  dealer  helps,  some  national 
magazine  color  advertising,  and 
thorough  promotion  to  package 
store,  hotel  and  restaurant,  and 
grocery  trades  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  where  wine  reaches 
the  consumer  through  these  out¬ 
lets. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


will  carry  this  California  wine  ad¬ 
vertising,  said  Mr.  Bernsten,  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  outstanding  localized 
selling  job  done  by  newspapers  last 
year.”  This  will  be  the  largest 
number  of  newspapers  ever  used 
by  the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  he 
added,  “in  a  campaign  that  recog¬ 
nizes  and  puts  into  practice  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  marketing  concept,  ‘All 
Business  Is  Local.’  ” 

Heaviest  concentration  of  space 
is  scheduled  for  October,  which 
has  been  designated  as  “Wine  Dis¬ 
covery  Month.”  High  spot  of  the 
month-long  merchandising  drive 
will  be  “National  Wine  Week,” 
October  10  to  17.  Frequent  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  have  also 
been  set  for  November  and  De- 


NEWSPAPERS’  MERCHANDISING  support  provided  in  connection 
with  Budweiser’s  $2,000,000  newspaper  ad  campaign  is  reviewed  by: 
(Seated,  L  to  R)  Jack  Macheca,  account  executive,  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Co.,  and  Walter  Reisinger,  assistant  director  of  advertising,  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Inc.  Standing:  Robert  Theis,  account  coordinator,  D’Arcy, 
Fiske  Lochridge  of  the  Katz  Agency  and  vicepresident  of  the  Cliicagu 
chapter  of  AANR;  and  H.  N.  (Ray)  Spencer,  media  director,  D’Arcy. 
Reports  of  newspapers’  merchandising  help  were  gathered  by  AANR 
members  from  dailies  they  represent,  and  drawn  up  into  presentation 
form  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANP.4. 
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The 

Westchester 
Group 
Newspapers 
Are  .  .  . 


. . .  and  with  each  Westchester  Group 
Newspaper  that  enters  a  home,  the 
advertisements  will  be  seen  by  a 
family  living  in  a  market  with  the 
highest  per  family  income  in  the 
state  .  .  .  $8,199*. 

80 7o  home  delivery  is  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  guarantee  that  he  will  get  his 
share  of  Westchester’s  $2,550,000*  in 


daily  retail  sales  .  .  .  sales  brought 
about  by  advertising  in  the  ONLY 
source  ALL  Westchester  consults  for 
its  daily  shopping  plans  .  .  .  the 
Westchester  Group  Newspapers! 

So  remember  ...  in  Westchester, 
where  all  business  is  local,  successful 
advertising  means  advertising  in  the 
LOCAL . . . 


CROOP 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  KELLY-SMITH 


•1953  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power.- 
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methods  appeared, ; 


continued  from  page  16 

Mechanically,  the  area  of  re¬ 
search  is  not  devoted  to  research 
which  members  can  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  deals  with  aids  to  re¬ 
search  and  research  problems 
rather  than  specific  results. 

For  example,  in  1948  the  head 
print  buyer  of  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Walter  Barber,  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  urged  standardization 
of  data  breakdowns  in  media  re¬ 
search  studies  so  that  comparisons 
could  be  made  more  easily. 

From  that  there  was  developed 
a  joint  recommendation  of  the 
A\A\.  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  called  Stand¬ 
ard  Breakdowns  for  Population 
Data  in  Media  and  Market  Sur¬ 
veys.  The  AAAA  research  commit¬ 
tee  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  other  associa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  1930’s,  the  research  com¬ 
mittee  issued  a  pamphlet  telling 
how  to  judge  any  survey.  It  wa.s 
called  Standards  for  Appraising 
Market  and  Advertising  Research. 

Regarding  these  early  standards, 
Mr.  Godfrey  had  this  to  say:  “Re¬ 
search  really  surged  up  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  30’s.  Those  were  lean  days  for 
.some  media  and  this  was  looked 
to  as  a  much  needed  sales  tool.” 

As  research  developed,  new 


methods  appeared,  so  the  standards 
were  reviewed  by  the  research 
committee.  Last  November  it  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  set  of  Standards  for 
Appraising,  but  since  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  had 
come  on  the  scene  as  a  tripartite 
group  (advertisers,  agencies  and 
media),  the  AAAA  turned  over  all 
its  information  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  which  published  it  as  a  book¬ 
let  titled  Criteria  for  Marketing 
and  Advertising  Research. 

It  has  become  a  “best  seller” 
and  will  shortly  be  tran.slated  into 
several  languages,  Mr.  Godfrey 
said. 

Under  the  scope  of  media  opera¬ 
tions,  the  section  developed  stand¬ 
ard  forms  of  order  blanks. 

They  are  made  available  to 
members  and  recognized  non¬ 
member  agencies  to  facilitate  hand¬ 
ling  in  media  offices;  reduce  like¬ 
lihood  of  error  in  media  offices; 
assure  agency  uniform  treatment 
without  discrimination;  protect 
agency  against  contingencies  which 
may  not  be  foreseen,  and  assure 
agency's  client  of  no  liability  to 
media  owners. 

Mr.  Godfrey  said  they  accom¬ 
plish  four  other  important  things; 
they  confirm  the  agency  as  the 
contractor  with  media,  insure  low¬ 
est  available  rates,  assure  media 
there  are  no  rebates  and  assure 
agencies  uniform  treatment. 

“In  the  newspaper  field,”  he  ad- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Casper  Tribune-Herald  and  The  Casper 
Morning  Star  announce  a  consolidation  of 
publications  October  I,  1953. 

The  Casper  Tribune-Herald  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  evenings  except  Saturday  and  The 
Casper  Star,  mornings  except  Monday. 

Both  newspapers  will  be  published  Sunday 
in  combination. 

Now  reaching  20,000  families  in  the  rich, 
central  Wyoming  area. 

The  Casper  Tribune-Herald  &  Morning  Star 

Casper,  Wyoming 

Represented  nationally  by  Shannon  &  Associates 


ded,  “there  have  been  complaints  T 

that  insertion  orders  vary  by  al-  IjiUClyUl  ul6d0O 
most  everything,  size,  shape,  lay-  a  jt  f 

out  and  information  covered.  We  &  Vi^IlCIlX  iiiCul' 

recently  made  a  survey  of  insertion  «  i  tt  i 

orders  and  found  that  there  is,  in-  l5Q[K0]r  LJT313@C| 
deed,  a  very  wide  disparity,  even 

though  many  agencies  use  the  Earle  Ludgin,  president,  Eaiii  i 
standard  forms  of  order  blanks  as  Ludgin  &  Company,  Chicago,  his 
insertion  orders,  since  they  were  been  elected  chairman  of  Sk 
designed  for  that  purpose,  as  well,  board  of  the  American  Associatiot 
“Quite  a  lot  of  the  large  agencies  9^  Advertising  Agencies  succcei 
use  different  forms  for  insertions  I,  , 

and  contracts— even  different  inser-  Thompson  Compaij 

tion  orders  for  different  clients.  Our  announced  ftt 

newspaper  committee  is  study-  vicechairman. 

ing  this  now  to  see  if  some  stand-  William  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  chairmc 
ardization  can  be  worked  out.  of  the  board  of  Benton  &  Bowk 
There  may  be  same  clarification  on  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  elecie: 
how  the  standard  form  of  contract  AAAA  vicechairman.  He  was  pn 
can  be  modified  to  identify  it  viously  a  director-at-large  aic 
when  used  as  an  insertion  order,  member  of  the  Operations  Com 


can  be  modified  to  identify  it  viously  a  director-at-large  aic  | 
when  used  as  an  insertion  order,  member  of  the  Operations  Com  | 
Some  large  agencies  need  these  mittee  of  the  board.  v 

special  forms  because  of  their  ac-  Clifford  L.  Fitzgerald,  chairma:  f 
counting  machines.”  of  the  board  of  Dancer-Fitzgerali  !. 

This  standing  committee  on  Sample,  Inc.,  New  York,  AAAt  | 
newspapers  is  another  17-man  d>rector^-lar^,  has  been  elecie  | 
group  with  H.  H.  Kynett  of  the  ‘o  Operati^s  Committee.  1  .. 

Aitkin-Kynett  Company  as  chair-  _  *  I 

Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  Yoil  ^  Jgj^ 

Up  until  1947  or  1948,  accord- 

ing  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  there  was  no  AAAA  board  as  a  director-a  1  •  •  • 
real  progress  on  standardizing  in-  .He  is  also  chairman  of  ^  ^ 

voice  forms.  But  about  that  time  Committee  on  Advertiser  Ret  ■ 

an  organization  was  formed  called  o..  .  .  i  ITTOT 

the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con-  Elections  to  fill  the  various  n  ,,  , 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers.  As  fancies  were  condiKted  by  ft  HHe 
.soon  as  INCFO  was  put  together,  of  directors  following  noe  J 

the  AAAA  brought  to  its  attention  .^y,  ^ 

all  AAAA  information  on  invoices  f.*  P''0'''‘led  for  in  the  Assocu  •; 
and  requested  the  new  group  to  *  constituti^  and  by-laws.  ' 


work  on  the  problem.  INCFO  I 

made  a  careful  study  and  in  1950  ^^54  annual  meeting,  to  be  hA| 
published  a  document  called  Stand-  April  Z1-Z4.  f 

ard  National  Advertising  Invoice  .  . 

Form  which  was  endorsed  by  the  100,000  or  over  in  its  ABC  J 

AAAA.  City  Zone.  On  that  page  are  liste:  ^ 

The  general  platform,  or  posi-  each  daily  and  Sunday  newspape  ^ 
tion,  of  the  newspaper  committee  with  such  pertinent  information  i  y 
is  contained  in  the  new  brochure  circulation  and  linage  data  as  w 
called  Suggestions  for  the  Advance-  subscriptions,  general  and  reta 
ment  of  Newspaper  Advertising,  rates  and  data  on  circulation  it 
Published  last  June,  this  booklet  ducements. 
was  sent  to  member  and  non-  study  is  based  in  part « 

member  agencies  and  to  most  daily  ABC  reports.  Standard  Rate  an; 
and  Sunday  newspapers  by  the  Data,  Media  Records,  and  o: 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  questionnaires  sent  out  by  AAA) 
Association  and  various  regional  Godfrey  said  that  when  ft  J 


newspaper  associations.  Not  every-  compendiuni  first  apjaeared  arour.  | 
one  subscribes  to  all  the  ideas  in  1933  the  inducement  factor  c  | 
it,  such  as  the  stand  on  rate  dif-  boosting  newspaper  subscriptiot  | 
ferential,  though  it  is  of  value  as  was  an  important  consideratw: 
a  booklet  of  recommendations  for  Ibe  advertising  agencies  neei. 
improvement  in  the  field  and  cov-  cd  a  quick  guide  to  evaluate  nf 
ers  such  things  as  market  areas,  circulation  figures.  He  adde; 

data  on  newspaper  audiences,  ibat  this  is  not  such  a  factor  no» 
linage  figures,  coofierative  adver-  However,  the  listing  is  of  valued 
tising  and  circulation  income,  rate  u  quick  reference  where  induct 
protection  and  agency  recognition,  circulation  is  still  prominent.  Mat 

Every  three  years  or  so  the  ket  and  Newspaper  Statistics  is  o- 
AAAA  reissues  its  four-page  book-  fered  to  all  member  agencies  a# 
let.  Standards  of  Procedure  for  the  ^luily  and  Sunday  papers  listft 
Efficient  Handling  of  Advertising  Ibe  study. 

Orders  and  Material  for  the  benefit  Another  annual  public^ 
of  agency  newcomers.  This  is  a  Newspaper  Rate  Differential 
joint  recommendation  of  the  related  to  this  study.  In  this  bo# 
NAEA  and  the  new.spaper  com-  'et  retail  and  general  milline  ralfl 
mittcc.  urc  compsr&d. 

One  of  the  big  projects  of  the  The  report  covers  cities  down* 
section  is  the  annual  Market  and  ^0,000  city  zone  population  aw 
Newspaper  Statistics  book.  This  is  ^  guide  to  cooperative 

a  pretty  sizeable  venture  updated  vertising  expenditures, 
every  year.  In  it  is  included  a  page  (Next;  New  Members,  Cou^ 
for  every  city  which  has  a  popula-  and  Chapter  activities  and  Ethki 


Another  annual  publicati# 
Newspaper  Rate  Differentials,  • 


are  compared. 

The  report  covers  cities  down* 
50,000  city  zone  population  and* 


is  included  a  page  (Next;  New  Members,  Cov^  ] 
ich  has  a  popula-  and  Chapter  activities  and  Ethks  j 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

To  Reach  TV  Audience 
Use  Papers — Its  ABC 


The  best  way  to  reach  the  tele¬ 
vision  audience  is — in  the  words 
of  a  network  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  director — through  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

'  This  admission  by  Mitchell  De 
Groot  of  American  Broadcasting 
Company  isn't  so  startling  as  it 
might  sound;  for  it  merely  echoes 
what  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  said  recently  in  sugges¬ 
tions  to  affiliated  stations  to  invest 
in  newspaper  advertising  to  build 
their  own  "circulation.” 

Mr.  DeGroot  was  talking  about 
the  $750,000  expenditure  which  is 
beine  made  in  an  effort  to  put 
ABC-TV  in  the  front  ranks  of 
broadcasting  this  Fall  and  Winter. 
His  views  about  newspapers,  back¬ 
ed  up  by  his  decision  to  spend 
$285,000  in  them  in  the  first  phase 
of  the  campaign,  reflected  the  old 
Hollywood  approach  to  a  sales 
problem,  now  that  so  much  “new 
money”  from  the  movie  industry 
is  available  for  ABC  program¬ 
ming  and  promotion. 

Big  Push  in  5  Areas 

For  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  he  has  earmarked  for  the 


newspaper  budget  Mr.  DeGroot 
could  buy  about  26  half-hour 
periods  on  ABC’s  five  owned-and- 
operated  stations.  That  would  be 
time  only;  he  would  have  to  spend 
more  for  talent  and  production. 
He  has  chosen  instead  to  tap  the 
greatest  potential  of  TV  set-owners 
by  using  131,000  lines  of  space  in 
19  papers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  over  a  period 
of  nine  weeks. 

It  just  happens  that  all  five  of 
ABC’s  o-and-o  stations  operate  on 
channel  7,  so  the  network  agency. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
has  come  up  with  a  “natural”  slo¬ 
gan;  “Everybody’s  Talking  7.” 
And  Miles  Sherman,  the  young  ac¬ 
count  executive,  has  had  Joe 
Hornsby  turn  out  a  jingle  on  that 
theme. 

Mr.  DeGroot  said  he  would 
“give  anything”  to  have  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  five  cities  broadcast 
the  jingle  or  other  promotional 
blurbs  for  ABC-TV,  but  so  far 
there  have  been  no  takers.  Radio 
is  reluctant  to  sell  time  to  a  direct 
competitor. 
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Role  oi  Advertising 
Theme  of  Ad  Series 

A  serie.s  of  advertisements  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  use  in  Canadian 
dailies  on  the  part  advertising  plays 
in  the  modern  economy. 

The  series  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  the  Association  of 
Canadian  .Advertisers,  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  a  few  other  media 
associations. 

The  series  is  to  be  used  during 
the  year  in  both  English  and 
French  language  publications. 

No  such  condition  met  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  placing  of  the  schedule  in 
newspapers,  Mr.  Sherman  said. 
Copy  of  various  sizes,  featuring 
ABCs  stars  (Ray  Bolger,  Danny 
Thomas,  George  Jessel,  Paul  Hart¬ 
man,  Ozzie  and  Harriet  and  Walter 
Winchell),  has  been  spotted  on 
radio-TV  pages  at  the  national  rate 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  at  a  prem¬ 
ium  rate  for  position. 

.Affiliates  Urged  to  Copy 
Six  dailies  in  New  York  City 
get  46,450  lines;  four  in  Chicago. 
16,700  lines;  two  in  Detroit,  18,800 
lines;  five  in  Los  Angeles.  29.830 
lines;  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Oakland  Tribune,  19.400  lines. 
According  to  Mr.  DeGroot's  sta- 
ti.stics,  45%  of  the  .set-owning  pub¬ 
lic  lives  in  the  areas  covered. 

A  promotion  kit  for  ABC  af¬ 
filiates  contains  advertising  mats 
and  a  strong  recommendation  for 
use  of  local  newspapers. 

Mr.  DeGroot  is  counting  on  the 
impact  from  newspapers,  primar¬ 
ily,  plus  subway  car  cards  and 
whatever  radio  spots  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  to  firmly  place  ABC-TV  in 
broadcasting’s  “Big  League.”  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  firms  sponsoring  the 
star  lineup  have  themselves  plan¬ 
ned  major  expenditures  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  to  augment  the  push 
behind  their  products. 

NEA  Leader 

continued  from  page  16 


two  blocks.  The  farmer,  today 
usually  buys  two  cars,  and  t*c 
tractors.  .  .  . 

“And  the  bridge  to  that  mark 
is  through  the  home  town  new 
paper,  because  that  is  the  pape 
they  believe  in,  as  well  as  read.1: 
is  the  paper  that  they  trust.  It  t 
part  of  the  family.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  hastened  to  ei 
plain  to  Mr.  Bennett  and  other  bi|  | 
city  ad  executives,  that  grass  root  I 
papers  have  come  a  long  way  .| 
from  the  country  weekly  Mr.  Bet  ? 
nett  knew  as  a  boy. 

“The  weekly  publisher  today  i' 
not  living  in  a  hammock  or  easy 
chair,”  declared  the  Luverne  pulv 
lisher.  “With  his  sharply  higk 
costs,  he  has  had  to  be  a  bettr 
business  man,”  said  Alan,  refe: 
ring  to  his  colleagues  of  the  » 
called  country  press.  ‘Then  then 
is  a  new  generation  of  young  bus 
nessmen  coming  into  the  gras 
roots  field.  That  field  is  desirab'i 
to  them  because  they  see  in  tin 
small  town  field  the  last  frontic 
of  personal  journalism.” 

“Both  NEA  and  the  state  assc-' 
ciations  are  hammering  away  a: 
the  job  of  educating  publishenic 
the  need  of  making  their  paper, 
easy  and  profitable  for  the  nationi 
advertiser  to  use,”  he  added,  citiii 
Weekly  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.,  prompt  billings,  tearsheets 
correct  insertion  of  scheduled  ads 
and  better  reproduction,  and  me: 
chandising  cooperation. 

Asked  about  his  long,  and  a 
yet  unsuccessful  fight  for  week; 
representation  on  the  board  of  At 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  M: 
McIntosh  told  E&P: 

“We  are  going  to  continue  oic 
efforts  for  recognition  of  week 
newspapers.  It  has  to  come.  Tn 
one  basic  requirement  of  a  gooc 
weekly  paper  is  honest  circulatiot 
We  regret  we’ve  had  to  go  it  alos 
so  far.  If  we  had  a  representativ; 
on  the  board,  we  know  we  couk 
have  doubled  our  ABC  membe 
ship  by  now.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  has  been  public 
ing  his  weekly  since  1940,  moviii 
to  Luverne  from  a  job  on  the 
coin  (Neb.)  Star. 
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comes  out.  Our  paper  has  a  min¬ 
imum  life  of  seven  days.” 

Tells  of  Rich  Market 

Turning  again  to  Mr.  Bennett 
and  his  apologetic  attitude  toward 
small  town  papers,  Mr.  McIntosh 
said: 

“I  hope  Mr.  Bennett’s  attitude 
toward  grass  roots  papers  is  not 
typical  of  so  many  New  Yorkers. 
We  don’t  cook  with  cow  chips  in 
Minnesota.  This  is  the  market  that 
has  the  money  (meaning  rural 
America).  They  are  the  people 
who  are  buying  radios,  television 
sets,  deep  freeze  units,  automobiles, 
tractors  and  electrical  appliances 
of  all  kinds. 

“Why,  I  can  think  of  two  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  in  my  hometown  and 
can  count  eight  Cadillacs  owned 
by  the  business  men  along  those 


Retirement  Announced 
By  Metro  President 

W.  E.  Hosac  has  announceJ 
plans  to  retire  as  president  of  Mt  ^ 
tropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  net  j 
Spring.  His  successor  will  be  «;  l 
nounced  following  a  meeting  <  » 
the  board  of  directors  at  that  time  | 

Some  other  changes,  howevc  I 
take  place  immediately.  Charles!  I 
Kline,  formerly  head  of  the  Ck  $ 
cago  office,  becomes  vicepresi^  . 
with  headquarters  in  New  Yon  3 
Everett  R.  Stone,  formerly  ex«  | 
utive  assistant  to  the  president,  ^ 
been  named  Sunday  MagazsK 
Group  sales  manager. 

A.  B.  Poole,  Jr.,  has  been  V 
pointed  Western  manager 
located  in  Chicago.  Lyman  Woitr 
ington  remains  general  sales  ton 
ager  on  comics  and  magazines. 
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CKmer  goes  round  tlie  world 
in  40  seconds !  rn-r 


W’ith  this  new  imilti-wavc  iwrtahle  you  can  circle  the  globe  in 

the  time  it  takes  to  twist  a  dial.  ^  - 

That’s  because  the  RCA  X’ictor  Strato-World  radio  has  Elec- 
tronic  Band  Spread  Tuning. 

Instead  of  l)eing  squeezed  together  on  one  band  segment, 
short-wa\  e  stations  are  in  spread  fonnation  across  the  dial  of 
your  7-band  Strato-World.  You  can  tune  London,  Rome,  Mos- 
cow.  Tokyo  just  as  you  do  the  local  stations. 

There’s  real  one-handed  ijortability,  t(M).  The  Strato-World  4  v 

is  a  trim  23  pounds,  including  batteries  ...  or  it  can  be  plugged  (  A  ^ 

into  an  electrical  outlet. 

Here  is  the  performance,  the  engineering  and  design  you’ve 
come  to  expect  from  RCA  N’ictor,  a  division  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration  of  America.  See  this  glolie-trotting,  pace-setting  port- 
able  at  your  RCA  V'ictor  dealer’s. 

@  *  Radio  Cohpohatio\  of  America 

H'oritl  teailfr  in  mdio— first  in  teierision 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Ford  Motor  Executive 
Lauds  Classified 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel, 

CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


When  a  major  automobile 
manufacturer  sends  one  of  its  key 
executives  to  talk  before  a  group 
of  Classified  Advertising  people 
about  the  “Auto  Manufacturer’s 
Interest  in  Want  Ads,”  even  the 
skeptics  on  the  sidelines  will  have 
to  agree  that  Classified  is  coming 
into  its  own. 

And  when  this  particular  execu¬ 
tive,  W.  A.  Hoot,  car  merchan¬ 
dising  manager.  Ford  Division. 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit, 
finished  talking  to  members  of  the 
recent  PNPA  Classified  Clinic, 
there  wasn’t  much  left  for  the 
radio,  television  or  direct  mail 
pluggers  to  pick  up  by  way  of  used 
car  advertising.  The  want  ads 
were  sitting  securely  where  they 
have  beer,  for  years — on  top. 

“Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing’’  he  said,  “is  a  rifle  aimed  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  prospect's  heart — his 
pocket  book.  The  reader  does  not 


expect  to  find  entertainment  in  the 
CUssified  Section  but  he  does  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  information  and 
values.’’ 

As  Mr.  Hoot  put  it,  “Modern 
Automobile  merchandising  practice 
makes  it  mandatory  that  dealers 
sell  today’s  used  cars  in  today's 
market  and  sell  them  fast.”  He 
added,  “.  .  .  we  at  the  Ford  Di¬ 
vision  car  sales  department  recog¬ 
nize  Classified  Advertising  as  the 
most  important  media  used  by 
dealers  for  selling  used  cars.  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  reason  for  this 
strong  preference  for  Classified  .Ad¬ 
vertising  is  results!’’ 

Mr.  Hoot  was  the  second  speak¬ 
er  on  a  three-man  panel  devoted 
to  the  .Automotive  classification. 
George  J.  Keet,  Jr.,  account  exec¬ 
utive,  Chevrolet  Dealers’  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  Inc.,  who  was  cited  last 
week  in  this  column  and  E.  P. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“Last  Saturday  The  News  and 
Observer  ran  the  338th  consecu¬ 
tive  Keister  Church  Page.  We 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  The  News  and 
Observer  that  we  have  carried  a 
series  for  so  long  a  time,  and  it 
■shouid  indicate  just  how  pleased 
we  are  with  the  Keister  series. 
Our  relations  with  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  on  the 
highest  plane.  It  is  our  plan  to 
continue  this  series  in  the  fu¬ 
ture." 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Daniels.  G.M..  The 
Nows  ainl  Ol>server.  Il.ileiirh.  X.  (h 


Let  ns  semi  .vini  preof-  .iinl  full  in lorinai lull  .ihonl  Aiiierpa  s  Xn.  1 
relisrious  le.nnre.  lieanlilnl  art-work  anil  appe.iliinr  eoii.v.  Xiiw  run- 
niinr  weekl.v  in  nver  Dm  new-naner-.  Write  Dept.  Ml'.  Keister  .\iiveitis- 

inir  I'ti i !•<>'  VtrL'-initi 
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GREETINGS 


^SERVICE 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


NO  increase 
\  in  rates!  > 


in  rates!  /including  2  BONUS 
PAGES  of  New  Year's 

Build  more  holiday  linage  with  the 
biggest  Greetings  Service  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Over  lOOods.completely  mat¬ 
ted  (including  copy).  Sizes;  1  col.  to  full 
page.  Write  for  FREE.somple  copy. 


Blough,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Buick 
dealer,  were  the  other  speakers. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has 
evinced  an  interest  in  Classified 
Advertising  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Hoot  described  .some  of  the 
aids  this  company  sends  to  its 
dealers  to  encourage  more  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  Classified  space. 
One  such  aid  was  a  booklet  de¬ 
signed: 

“I)  To  help  Ford  dealers  and 
their  sales  personnel  write  used 
car  ads  that  sell;  2)  To  make 
their  ads  reach  out  and  tap  the 
emotional  centers  of  the  one  right 
used  car  prospect;  3)  To  improve 
the  quality  of  dealer’s  Classified 
ads;  4)  Attract  more  praspects  to 
dealer’s  used  car  lot,  and  5)  Make 
the  dealer  a  more  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

“In  our  used  car  and  truck  mer¬ 
chandising  manual,  which  we  dis¬ 
tribute  to  all  dealers,  we  devoted 
a  chapter  to  used  car  advertising, 
recognizing  that  a  dealership  han¬ 
dling  good  u.sed  merchandise  can 
speed  up  sales  and  increase  vol¬ 
ume  with  well-planned,  consistent 
Classified  Advertising. 

“We  are  continually  releasing 
brochures  to  our  dealer  organiza¬ 
tion  containing  free  newspaper 
mats  prepared  especially  for  used 
car  and  truck  advertising,  profes¬ 
sionally  designed,  punchy  and  easy 
to  read.  One  of  our  latest  sales 
aids  designed  to  assist  our  dealers 
in  developing  a  well-planned  and 
consistent  used  car  and  truck  ad¬ 
vertising  program  was  released  last 
month  to  all  Ford  dealers  contain¬ 
ing  28  pages  of  free  mats  for  spe¬ 
cial  used  car  and  truck  ads. 

“We  are  planning  to  release,  in 
the  near  future,  a  new  monthly 
A-1  ad  builder  service  designed  to 
assist  the  dealer  in  preparing  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  with  maximum 
effectivene.vs.  The  dealer  who  does 
the  best  job  of  advertising  these 
next  few  months  will  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  competitive  advantage.” 

Commenting  on  the  current 
Classified  Advertising  campaigns 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Ford  Dealers  Adver¬ 
tising  Fund  Committees.  Mr.  Hoot 
said.  “The  FDAF  committees  are 
organized  in  each  of  Ford's  33 
sales  districts  and  they  can  and  do 
use  Classified  .Advertising  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  In  many  cities,  the 
FDAF  committees  have  a  display 
ad  in  the  Clavsified  .section.  These 
display  Classified  ads  combine  the 
features  and  advantages  of  both 
display  and  Cla-ssified  types  of 
newspaper  advertising.  In  such 
cases,  each  dealer  lists  his  offer¬ 
ings  under  a  general  heading.  .  .  . 
The  New  York  FDAF  Committee 
is  running  309  lines  on  Friday; 
lot)  lines  each  Monday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday.  in  212  papers  in  201  citie.s 
and  towns.  Since  May,  this  has 
amounted  to  a  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  of  $206,115, 
which  represents  a  100%  increase 
in  display  Classified  Advertising  in 
that  di.strict  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  A  similar  100%  increase 
in  Classified  Advertising  expendi¬ 


tures  has  taken  place  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  each  line  run  by  the 
FD.AF  Committee,  the  newspapers 
gain  two  to  three  lines,  which  are 
paid  for  by  the  individual  dealer. 
The  same  thing  is  occurring  in 
many  of  our  other  sale.s  districts 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  we  esti¬ 
mate  a  substantial  increase  for  the 
last  half  of  1953.” 

In  Mr.  Hoot’.s  opinion,  used  car 
Classified  ads  “should  have  sub¬ 
stance,  shrewd  direct  selling  in  a 
cloak  of  understatement.  They 
should  offer  price  and  value  in 
every  used  unit  listed.  The  dealer 
is  not  advertising  the  car  to  sell 
it  next  week,  but  to  .sell  the  car 
today.” 

He  urged  CAMs  to  consider  lib¬ 
eralizing  some  of  the  regulations 
governing  automotive  copy. 

“You,  who  are  interested  in 
Cla-ssified  Advertising,”  he  said, 
“may  render  a  valuable  service 
and  increase  your  dollar  sales  by 
inducing  .some  of  your  papers  to 
break  the  column  rule,  to  permit 
two  column  heads  and  secure  top 
lines  at  low  cost,  and  to  use  better 
type  faces  and  layouts. 

“This  would  make  your  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  more  attractive  to 
the  dealers  as  a  group.  .An  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  I  mean  is  the  recent 
action  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
changing  its  long  standing  rules 
and  making  it  po.ssible  for  a  group 
of  dealers,  such  as  Ford  dealers 
to  come  in  on  the  .same  page  un 
der  the  same  headline  with  their 
used  car  bargains.  This  way  of 
advertising  makes  the  ads  more 
attractive  to  the  reader  and  hence 
more  productive  to  the  dealers  par 
ticipating.” 


Too  Late  To  Classify  .  .  • 

Seems  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  “Order  Takers”  to  make  the 
transition  to  “Sales  Makers.”  Leo 
Cherne.  executive  director  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Overseas  Auto  Club, 
said,  “The  weakest  link  in  our 
economic  life  today  is  that  .selling 
has  gone  soft.” 


B.  K.  Davis  and  Brothers.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Advertising  Agency,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  Employment  .Advertis¬ 
ing,  reports  that  46.7%  of  the  94 
papers  submitting  help  wanted  lin¬ 
age  figures  for  August  showed  » 
lovs  against  1952.  In  the  pr^ 
vious  monjh,  only  32.1  papers 
showed  a  help  wanted  loss,  white 
in  March,  only  17.5  recorded  > 
loss.  “The  trend  isn’t  .serious  yet” 
says  the  agency’s  bulletin,  ‘Help 
Wanted  Trend.’  .  .  . 

In  announcing  a  full  week’s 
seminar  on  Clas-sified  Advertising, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  th< 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  cite.s  its  reasons 
as  stemming  from  publi.shers’  N- 
quests.  According  to  Montgomery 
Curtis,  Institute  director,  “Publish¬ 
ers  see  few  services  which  new^ 
papers  can  render  equal  to  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising.”  The  Classifitii 
Seminar  will  be  held  April  5-9. 
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Stijje  ilEiami  H^ralb 

orders  more  Heodliners* 

with  GOSS  Reels-Tonsions-Posters 

/ 

keeping  abreast  "record-breaking  gains" 
in  "Florida's  Billion-Dollar  Gold  Coast" 


Nation's  No.  1  Newspaper  Press 


■  Greater  Miami — served  by  j 

The  Miami  Herald — leads  the  entire  \ 

country  in  construction  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  .  .  .  has  doubled  the  number  of  its 
business  firms  in  seven  years  .  .  .  continues  as  the  great 
resort  capital  of  the  nation. 

Keeping  pace  with  rapidly  increasing  circulation  and  advertising, 
The  Miami  Herald  has  added  12  new  Headliner  units  with  full  color 
flexibility  and  Goss  Reels-Tensicns-Pasters  to  its  previously  installed 
Headliners.  This  is  THE  HERALD’S  fourth  major  addition 
to  press  equipment  in  recent  years.  > 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  SO,  Illinois 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


special  Interest  Market 
Has  Appeal  to  Advertiser 


A  GOOD  hunting  and  fishing  col¬ 
umn  can  do  more  than  a  low  mil¬ 
line  rate  to  win  an  advertising 
schedule. 

It’s  the  special  interest  of  today’s 
reader,  and  how  the  newspaper 
caters  to  it,  that  appeals  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,  explained  Fred  Barrett 
during  sideline  conversation  at  a 
ceremony  where  his  chief,  Bernard 
C.  (Ben)  Duffy,  was  being  honor¬ 
ed  for  taking  a  pioneering  step  in 
the  agency  business. 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  media  at  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  heard 
his  boss  substantiate  fully  those 
views  in  his  ju>tification  of  hiring 
a  Negro  expert  to  guide  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  approach  to  the  Negro  market. 

Chicago  Defender  Award 

Accepting  the  Chicago  Defend¬ 
er’s  “Honor  Roll  of  Democracy 
Award,”  Mr.  Duffy  emphasized 
that  the  employment  of  Clarence 
Holte  as  marketing  specialist  in  a 
firm  with  1,600  workers  and  200 
stockholders  was  not  an  emotional 
decision.  It  was  done  for  strictly 
business  reasons  to  help  clients  to 
sell  more  goods,  to  pinpoint  a  mar¬ 
ket  which  is  as  large  as  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  together, 
and  to  make  more  commissions  for 
the  agency. 

“There’s  nothing  worse  than  a 
forgotten  man,”  said  Mr.  Duffy. 
“And  the  same  holds  for  a  forgot¬ 
ten  market.  Mr.  Holte  is  our  in¬ 
surance  policy  against  forgetting  an 
important  specialized  market.” 

Before  John  H.  Sengstacke,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Defender,  pre¬ 
sented  the  plaque  saluting  Mr. 
Duffy  for  his  contributions  to 
American  democracy,  Lyle  Purcell 
of  BBD&O  reported  that  34  ac¬ 
counts  had  already  decided  to  hit 
the  Negro  market  with  a  rifle 
rather  than  a  shotgun.  .Among 
them,  he  said,  an  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  is  undertaking  a  six-figure 
campaign  in  the  Negro  press. 

Mr.  Holte,  formerly  of  Lever 
Brothers,  has  also  been  busy  for 


the  last  year  working  with  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  client  on  a  consumer 
research  project. 

Gist  of  all  the  remarks  from  the 
BBD&O  side  of  the  table  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  luncheon  was 
that  the  Negro  marketing  specialist 
merely  points  up  the  current  trend 
of  advertiser  thought  of  specialized 
interests;  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
sensational,  though  it’s  expected 
that  many  other  agencies  will  fol¬ 
low  suit. 

Besides  Mr.  Sengstacke,  the  De¬ 
fender  group  included:  Charles 
Browning,  vicepresident;  Louis 
Martin,  vicepresident;  Julius 
•Adams,  writer;  Joseph  LaCour, 
Harry  Evans  and  Richard  Green, 
all  of  Associated  Publishers,  the 
group’s  advertising  representative. 

•Also  in  the  BBD&O  group  were: 
James  McGarry,  assistant  to  the 
president;  Jack  Wren,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive;  Austin  Brew,  supervisor 
of  media  buying  (newspapers); 
Dorothy  Darling,  public  relations; 
and  Willard  Pleuthner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

■ 

'Humanized'  Copy 
Commended  to  Banks 

Chicago 

"Humanize  your  copy,”  Pierre 
.Martineau,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune’s  research  and 
presentations  department,  urged 
members  of  the  United  States  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  league  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  here  Sept.  28. 

“You  proved  in  your  spectacular 
growth  how  very  much  people  can 
be  influenced  by  the  friendly  help¬ 
ful  atmosphere  of  your  institu¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “This  personality 
should  come  through  in  your  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  effectiveness  of  your 
advertising  revolves  around  these 
factors,  much  more  so  than  any 
technical  considerations  of  layout 
or  which  particular  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  you  use.” 

In  a  recent  study,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  reported,  62%  of  the  men 
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HONOR  ROLL  AWARD  in  memory  of  Robert  S.  .Abbott,  founder 
of  the  Chicago  Defender,  is  presented  to  BBD&O’s  Ben  Duff>  (left) 
by  John  S.  Sengstacke  in  recognition  of  agency’s  appointment  of 
Clarence  Holte  (center)  as  market  specialist. 


and  37%  of  the  women  read  the 
first  financial  page.  Readership  of 
the  New  York  Stock  tables  aver¬ 
aged  about  27%  for  men  and 
around  9%  for  women.  The  aver¬ 
age  page  traffic  for  all  financial 
pages  in  the  last  three  daily  studies 
was  46%  of  all  the  men  readers  of 
the  paper. 

■ 

McKinney  Is  Elected 
By  Midwest  NAEA 

Roy  McKinney,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald,  was  advanced  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’ 
Association  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  He  succeeds  Walter 
Sutherland,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune. 

Emmett  D.  Ward,  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Headlight-Sun,  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  K.  U.  Love, 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital  and  Demo¬ 
crat,  was  named  to  replace  him  as 
secretary-treasurer.  E.  A.  Golds- 
by.  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate 
and  State  Times,  is  sergeant-at- 
arms. 


Fiist  Fuller  Brush 
'W  ant  Ad'  Enshrined 

A  newspaper  “want  ad”  that 
grew  into  a  $490,000,000  business 
was  enshrined  in  a  company  mu¬ 
seum  last  week  by  the  man  who 
placed  it. 

The  ad  appeared  in  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  on  Dec.  14, 
1909,  while  Alfred  C.  Fuller  was 
selling  brushes  door-to-door  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  It  advertised  for 
Fuller  dealers. 

Today  the  company  has  6,800 
dealers.  Gross  sales  have  totaled 
$490,000,000  since  1909. 


Story  Request  Granted 
So  Ad  Can  Be  Pulled 

SE.ATTLE,  Wash. 

One  of  the  problems  of  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  director's  life 
long  has  been  the  school  of 
thought  which  believes  in  the  “Fll- 
advertise  -  in  -  your  -  paper  -  if  -  you’ll- 
run-a-story-besides.” 

A1  Brock,  advertising  director 
of  the  Post  -  Intelligencer,  comes 
up  now  with  a  reverse,  dog-bites- 
man  kind  of  twist  on  that  old 
story. 

He  actually  had  to  promise  to 
give  an  advertiser  a  story  before 
he  could  get  permission  to  take 
the  firm’s  ad  OUT  of  the  paper. 

This  ad  involved  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  product  by  a  special 
factory  representative  who  was 
brought  to  Seattle  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpase. 

The  P.-I.  has  been  crowded  for 
ad  space  since  the  Seattle  Times 
was  closed  by  a  strike  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  July  16. 

Mr.  Brock  was  forced  because 
of  a  mechanical  capacity  problem, 
to  take  out  many  ads. 


Alfred  C.  Fuller 
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THE  HOSPITALITY  THAT  COMES  IN  CANS 


There  was  a  time  when  the  words  “gracious 
living”  suggested  candlelight  on  mahogany 
tables  and  long  hours  for  Mother  in  the  kitchen 
getting  ready  for  “company.” 

Today,  with  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist. 
Mother  can  serve  company  or  unexpected  guests 
table-ready  canned  foods  of  a  freshness  and 
variety  that  were  beyond  the  dreams  of  anyone 
only  50  years  ago  .  .  .  from  lobster  bisque  and 
whole  pheasant  to  quick,  easy-to-fix  “one-dish” 
meals. 

And  today’s  canned  foods  are  less  costly, 
keep  indefinitely  on  your  pantry  shelves  or  in 
your  refrigerator  without  losing  vitamins  and 
other  nutritional  values. 

ALso,  today  the  party  is  apt  to  center  in  the 


kitchen  or  on  the  patio  instead  of  the  dining 
room.  And,  whether  he  is  the  party  chef  or 
simply  whipping  up  the  family  meal,  you’ll 
often  find  Dad  enjoying  a  can  of  cold  beer  and 
broiling  the  canned  franks  over  charcoal  in  the 
fireplace. 

The  35,000  people  of  Canco  are  proud  of 
their  contribution  to  modern  living  in  America. 
Around  the  clock  and  around  the  calendar,  we 
strive  to  give  you  increased  leisure,  informality 
and  freedom. 

The  “housekeeping  revolution”  that  began 
when  Canco  developed  the  modern  food  con¬ 
tainer  is  just  one  of  the  big  changes  in  our 
everyday  lives  that  have  made  the  United 
States  such  a  satisfying  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work  and  play. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  m 


CONTAINERS  .  .  .  fo  help  people  live  better 
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Secrecy  and  Security; 
A  Peoples  Advocate 


By  William  Benton 

One  paragraph  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Order  illustrates  both  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  and 
the  spirit  of  the  zealous  security 
officer  confronted  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  declassification: 

“Section  4,  Subsection  D: 

Material  of  Defunct  Agency  Xot 
Officially  Transferred  to  Another  Agen¬ 
cy,  When  any  agency  has  in  its  posses¬ 
sion,  on  or  after  the  etYesrtive  date  of 
this  order,  any  classifit*d  information 
which  is  then,  or  thereafter  becomes, 
five  years  old  and  it  appears  (1)  that 
such  information  originated  in  an  agency 
which  has  since  become  defunct  and 
whose  records,  files  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  have  not  been  officially  transferred 
to  another  agency  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (c)  above,  or  (2)  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  possessing  agency 
to  identify  the  originating  agency,  and 
(3)  a  review  of  the  information  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  should  be  downgraded  or 
declassified,  the  said  pONsessing  acency 
shall  have  power  under  this  order  to 
declassify  or  downgrade  such  informa¬ 
tion.  Tf  it  appears  probable  that  an¬ 
other  agency  may  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  question  whether  the 
classification  of  any  particular  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  maintained,  the  posse^i- 
sing  agency  shall  not  exercise  the  power 
conferred  upon  it  by  this  subsection  un¬ 
til  thirty  days  after  the  possessing 
agency  has  notified  such  other  agency 
of  the  nature  of  the  information  and  of 
its  intention  to  declassify  or  downgrade 
the  same.  During  the  thirty-day  period 
the  other  agency  may.  if  it  so  desires, 
express  its  objections  to  declassifying  or 
downgrading  the  particular  information, 
b'lt  the  power  to  make  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  shall  reside  in  the  possessing 
agency.” 

A  Minor  Gain 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
President’s  Order,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  prove  to  be  the  elimination  of 
the  “Restricted”  classification. 
This,  however,  is  a  minor  gain.  It 
is  true  that  the  order  prohibits  29 
agencies  from  placing  defense  se¬ 
curity  classifications  on  materia! 
they  originate,  and  some  of  these 
are  important  agencies.  But  1  find 
it  hard  to  believe  they  have  been 
originating  many  secret  documents. 
The  first  four  agencies  on  the  pro¬ 
scribed  list  are  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
the  Arlington  Memorial  Amphi¬ 
theatre  Commission,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Com- 


(Sccond  of  two  articles;  the 
writer  is  a  former  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Connecticut;  chairman,  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  UN  Conference 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press,  Geneva,  1948). 

mittee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products. 

The  President’s  intention  was 
excellent,  and  his  order  is  an  im¬ 
provement  over  that  of  September, 
1951,  by  President  Truman;  the 
primary  concern  of  President  Tru¬ 
man  was  to  attain  uniformity  in 
the  systems  used  throughout  the 
government. 

But  my  reluctant  conclusion  is 
that  this  new  order  will  not,  as  it 
now  stands,  make  much  difference. 
It  is  not  self-executing,  or  self¬ 
policing.  Who,  for  example,  sees 
to  it  that  “unnecessary  classifica¬ 
tion  or  over-classification  must  be 
scrupulously  avoided?’’  Who  will 
make  sure  that  “the  authority  to 
classify  shall  be  severely  limited?’’ 

Bureaucracies — I  do  not  use  this 
word  in  a  derogatory  sense — know 
how  to  absorb  such  orders  without 
noticeable  effect.  So  long  as  the 
dynamics  of  bureaucracy  are  what 
they  are — and  who  can  believe 
that  the  Eisenhower  bureaucracy 
will  be  different  from  the  Truman 
bureaucracy  in  this  respect — the 
ba.sic  impulse  will  be  to  play  it 
safe.  Where  is  the  incentive  to 
do  otherwise? 

It  Makes  for  Muddlemeiit 

Henry  James,  in  his  preface  to 
“What  Maisie  Knew,”  speaks  of 
the  “constant  force  that  makes  for 
muddlement.”  I  have  had  four 
jobs  in  Washington  and  1  believe 
there  is  a  constant  force  especially 
in  bureaucracies  (private  as  well 
as  public)  that  makes  for  muddle¬ 
ment.  In  the  public  version,  over¬ 
classification  of  documents  is  one 
symptom  of  it. 

One  explanation  of  over-classi¬ 


fication  is  that  every  bureaucrat  he  needed  to  do  the  job.  If  he 
worth  his  salt  believes  he  is  doing  could  not  persuade  the  originating 
important  work,  perhaps  the  most  officer,  or  this  officer’s  superior, 
important  work  in  the  world;  in-  he  would  have  the  right  of  appeal 
deed,  that  belief  is  one  reason  gov-  to  the  Secretary’s  Staff  Committee, 
ernment  work  is  .so  attractive.  If  and  to  the  Secretary  himself, 
there’s  any  classifying  to  be  done  He  would  not  be  burdened  with 
he  knows  his  specialty  deserves  the  task  of  releasing  the  informa¬ 
nothing  but  the  very  best  class,  tion  he  pried  loose;  this  would 
Some  men,  particularly  newcom-  normally  channel  through  Me- 
ers,  over-classify  if  only  to  drama-  Dermott’s  office  in  the  case  of  spot 
tize  their  work  to  themselves  and  news;  through  the  Office  of  Public 
their  superiors.  Affairs  in  the  case  of  less  timely 


second  explanation  is  that  material. 


the  key  operating  men  in  govern¬ 
ment — those  potent,  little-publi- 


However,  he  could,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  elect  to  become  a  “spokes- 


cized  second-and  third-level  ad-  man"  of  the  Department,  along 
ministrators — were,  as  1  saw  them  with  the  Secretary.  He  could  un¬ 
in  the  State  Department,  under  tre-  dertake  to  provide  correspondents 
mendous  pressure  merely  to  keep  with  “background”  —  a  technique 
up  with  their  problems  and  to  in  which  the  British  excel.  1  recog- 
make  the  best  passible  substantive  nize  the  special  problems  involved 


recommendations 


decisions. 


‘background”  approach: 


The  further  question  of  what  to  nevertheless,  in  a  foreign  office,  it 
disclose  and  what  to  withhold  was  is  sometimes  neces.sary  to  couple  a 
one  too  much  for  them.  As  pro-  policy  of  maximum  disclosure  with 
fessionals  in  a  complex  and  often  additional  “background”  to  corre- 
subtle  field,  they  often  have  more  spondents,  or  even,  in  certain  cir- 
respect  for  the  power  of  public  cumstances,  only  to  selected  corre- 


opinion  than  for  its  wisdom. 


spondents,  such  a.s  those  from 


I  myself  felt  that  few  or  no  one’s  own  country, 
problems  were  actually  too  com-  My  suggested  “people’s  advo- 
plicated  for  public  understanding  if  cate”  was  to  have  five  assistants, 
we  in  the  State  Department  were  These  he  needed  in  order  to  keep 
frank,  patient  and  persistent.  We  up  with  what  was  going  on  in  the 
on  our  part  had  much  to  learn,  complicated  enterprise  of  foreign 
But  more  important — and  this  1  policy.  One  or  two  or  three  men 
argued  to  those  who  assured  me.  simply  couldn’t  read  all  the  rele- 
“You  can’t  conduct  diplomacy  in  vant  material.  Further,  much  that 
a  goldfish  bowl” — no  policy  can  was  important  was  not  on  paper 
succeed  without  the  understanding  at  all  but  in  people’s  heads,  and 
and  support  of  a  very  large  public,  they  had  to  be  talked  to. 


Incentive  to  Disclosure 
But,  as  I  have  intimated,  per- 


Could  Force  Decisions 
Much  could  be  developed  that 


hap.s  the  most  potent  force  work-  wouldn’t  normally  be  brought  out 


ing  against  a  policy  of  full  and 


press  conferences: 


prompt  disclosure  is  the  third  fac-  can’t  ask  questions  about  issues 
tor:  except  among  those  who  play  they  don’t  yet  know  exist,  or  about 
politics  via  their  favored  colum-  policies  they  don’t  know  are  being 
nists,  there  is  no  incentive  to  dis-  developed,  or  about  episodes  they 
closure.  There  is  risk  in  disclosure  don’t  realize  have  occurred. 

— a  risk  of  criticism,  of  the  ques-  Finally,  1  felt  that  this  new  kind 
tion-mark  in  the  personnel  files  if  of  Departmental  officer  would  help 
it  is  decided  later  that  a  mistake  force  decisions  on  officials  whose 
was  made.  All  too  often  there  is  normal  impulse  might  be  to  put 
no  reward,  for  a  careerist,  to  off-  off  and  pastpone.  (One  of  the  im- 
set  this  risk,  and  no  penalty  for  portant  by-products  of  a  system 
failure  to  disclase.  As  a  conse-  of  regular  press  conferences  is  to 
quence  the  deci.sion  goes  against  precipitate  decisions:  if  an  official 
disclosure  by  default.  is  going  to  have  to  announce  a 

I  early  lost  faith  in  the  State  decision  he  has  to  make  it  first.) 


Department  Committee. 


When  I  outlined  this  proposal 


Old-Fashioned  Newspaper  Make-Up 
Is  Too  Expensive — on  Many  Counts 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Designer  of  the  Format  of  More  Than  50 
Of  America's  Most  Attractive  Newspapers 

790  WENDT  TERRACE.  LAGUNA  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone  Laguna  Beach  4-6626 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Trafalgar  7-6885 


it  was  still  pursuing  its  cautious  Secretary  Byrnes  said  he  hoped  I 
and  characteristic  way  I  decided  a  would  myself  accept  the  role  I  had 
more  drastic  solution  was  required  sketched;  but  he  had  to  admit  I 
than  a  change  in  the  mechanics  of  couldn’t  undertake  it,  even  assum- 
classification.  I  proposed  to  Sec-  ing  I  was  qualified,  which  1  W' 
retary  Byrnes  that  we  bring  into  I  was  not,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Department  an  outstanding  create,  administer  and  defend  the 
newspaperman,  known  and  respect-  6,000  or  7,000-man  force  needed 
ed  throughout  his  profession.  We  for  the  Department’s  overseas  in- 
would  ask  him  to  become  a  kind  formation  and  cultural  program 
of  “people’s  advocate,”  defending  Who  was  my  candidate,  Mr.  Byrne' 
ca.se  by  case  the  public's  need  and  asked.  When  I  named  my  fir^’ 
right  to  know  the  facts  or  the  de-  choice  he  said,  “If  you  can  ge! 
cisions  in  question.  He  would  him  I  will  have  breakfast  with 
strive  to  create  a  constant  pre-  him  every  morning.” 
sumption  in  favor  of  disclosure.  Dozen  Turned  It  Down 

He  would  fight  as  hard  to  release  ^^st  choice  turned  me  down. 

mforiTiation  as  some  officials  have  secretary  Byrnes  approved  a  sec- 
been  known  to  suppress  it.  onj  -phe  second  choice 

Appeal  to  Secretary  said  no.  So  did  a  third  and  » 


We  would  give  him  the  statas  fourth  and  a  fifth.  I  ran  through  > 
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A  special  service  for  newspaper  editors 

Stories  you  can  use  from  the  October  issue  of  Nation’s  Business 


To  k  Part  late  Part  by  Clarence  Woodbury 

Who  is  the  best  known  reporter  in  the  nation's  Capitol?  And  one  of  the  most  influential? 

He's  the  correspondent  for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  and  the  prodigious  number 
of  other  activities  he  busies  himself  with  would  make  even  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  head 
swim.  He  goes  everywhere,  knows  everybody  and  his  byword  is  service  to  others.  Six 
presidents  have  called  him  by  his  first  name  and  in  New  Orleans  he  is  saluted  as  Mister 
Washington.  He  is  really  Paul  Wooten.  Maybe  you  know  him. 


Iiy  Artliiir  M.  Greenlield 
as  told  to  Stanloy  Frank 


Down  on  the  corner  of  Manhattan's  14th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  shoppers  are  helping 
themselves  to  carpets,  furniture,  refrigerators  and  dozens  of  other  heavy,  expensive 
items  the  supermarket  way  .  .  .  and  they're  buying  them  for  less.  Hearn's,  New  York's 
oldest  department  store,  has  kicked  aver  the  traces  and  gone  completely  self-service. 
Arthur  M.  Greenfield,  Chairman  af  the  Board,  City  Stores  and  operator  of  Hearn's 
and  29  other  retail  giants,  tells  how  entrenched  merchandising  principles  have  been 
exploded  in  this  revolutionary  move. 


Imports  Are  Vital  to  You  by  Herbert  Harris 

Here's  a  piece  that  should  give  the  high  tariff  boys  something  to  talk  about.  Herbert 
Harris  lays  it  on  the  line  and  advocates  a  more  liberal  import  policy.  For  a 
country  that  depends  on  Brazil  for  94%  of  its  coffee,  India  and  South  Africa  for  93%  of 
its  mangonese,  and  numerous  other  countries  for  many  vital  products,  we  act  mighty 
uppety,  says  Harris,  when  it  comes  to  products  in  competition  to  our  own.  Yet  we  turn 
oround  and  give  billions  away  when  it  could  be  earned  in  trade. 


Come  on  inside  the  White  House  and  have  a  good  look  at  Roger  Steffan,  Ike's  new 
manager  of  the  Executive  Mansion  and  the  staff  that  carries  out  his  orders.  Ex-banker 
Steffan's  business  methods  have  saved  tax  payers  more  than  $100,000  in  his  first  year 
operating  the  house  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  He  handles  the  mail  roam,  code  room, 
protocol,  the  service  staff,  purchasing  . , .  and  900  other  tasks  with  quiet  authority.  Ably 
reported  by  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  newspapermen.  The  New  York  Times' 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Anthony  Leviero. 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  October 
issue  and  permission  to  quote,  write . . . 


a  magazine  far  businessmen 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


The  High  A  merican 
Standard  of 
Eating— 11 


The  average  American  eats  nearly  1,700  pounds  of 
food  each  year. 


And  government  reports  indicate  his  diet  is  more 
varied  than  it  ever  was  before,  including  more  of 
the  so-called  “premium  foods,”  many  of  which  once 
fell  in  the  luxury  class: 


I.  The  average  American  eats  144  pounds  of 
meat  ...  19  pounds  more  than  he  did  in 
the  prewar  years  from  1935  to  1939. 


2.  He  eats  35  pounds  of  poultry,  as  compared 
with  20^  pounds  in  prewar  years. 


3.  He  eats  32  dozen  eggs,  or  91  more  than  in 
the  prewar  period. 


Fresh  vegetables  are  being  eaten  at  the  rate 
of  256  pounds  annually — an  Increase  of  21 
pounds;  and  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  canned  and  frozen 
vegetables,  fruits  and  fruit  juices. 


5.  Cheese,  milk  and  dairy  products  are  also 
being  eaten  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The 
average  American,  for  instance,  now  eats  16 
pounds  of  ice  cream  per  year,  an  increase  of 
pounds. 


This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  eating  better 
than  we  ever  did  before. 


The  men  and  women  of  A  &  P,  day  in  and  day  out, 
are  working  hard  to  improve  the  American  standard 
of  eating  by  giving  people  more  good  food  for  their 
money. 


A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Secrecy  and  Security 

continued  from  page  32 


dozen  or  more  turndowns.  Finally, 
under  a  quite  radical  revision  of 
my  concept,  I  suggested  that  he 
ask  Chip  Bohlen,  now  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Moscow,  to  be  a  kind 
of  special  friend  at  court  for  news¬ 
paper  people  at  the  Paris  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  ran  for  five  months  or 
so  in  the  Spring  of  1946.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  had  suffered  heavily  with 
the  press  at  London  in  the  fall  of 
’45;  he  had  suffered  by  scrupulous¬ 
ly  living  up  to  his  commitments  on 
secrecy  to  the  Russians,  British  and 
others.  Bohlen  and  McDermott, 
at  Paris,  worked  for  disclosure. 
They  provided  the  background. 
The  improvement  was  marked  but 
it  was  only  incidental  and  transi¬ 
tory  because  the  system  itself  was 
not  materially  changed. 

Higher  Level  Sought 

My  next  assault  on  this  general 
problem  came  after  I  had  left  the 
Department  and  after  my  return 
from  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Information 
at  Geneva.  The  business  men  who 
make  up  the  Research  and  Policy 
Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  prepared  a  report 
on  “National  Security  and  Our  In¬ 
dividual  Freedoras.”  Among  many 
recommendations  our  Committee 
urged  that  the  proposal  I  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  project  within  the 
State  Department  be  made  govern¬ 
ment-wide  and  raised  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  level. 

The  language  of  the  CED  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  distinguished 
Chairmanship  of  Fred  Lazarus  of 
Cincinnati,  is,  I  believe,  worth 
quoting,  and  President  Eisenhow¬ 
er’s  proposal  makes  it  very  relevant 
and  timely: 

“The  assignment  of  one  of  the 
proposed  full-time  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council  to  be 
responsible  for  a  more  effective 
flow  of  information  to  the  public 
would  tend  to  counteract  the  pre¬ 
sent  trend  toward  undue  secrecy. 
This  official  should  study  all  secur¬ 
ity  recommendations  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  President  changes  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  all  possible  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  basic  security.  He  should 
examine  the  practical  administra¬ 
tion  of  security  regulations  with  a 
view  to  creating  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  legitimate  disclosure. 
And  he  should  constantly  press 
for  the  release  of  information. 

‘There  is  no  more  essential  job 
to  be  done  in  America  than  to 
keep  the  sources  of  public  opinion 
as  free  as  possible  from  blocks  and 
obstacles.  The  naming  of  a  full¬ 
time  member  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council  to  devote  himself  to 
this  task  would  be  a  fitting  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  importance. 

“It  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
security  regulations  under  contin¬ 
ual  study  to  make  sure  that  the 
curtain  of  secrecy  is  not  drawn 


tighter  than  necessary.  Some  in¬ 
formation  must  be  withheld.  Bui 
we  believe  that  the  regulations 
could  be  so  drawn  as  to  provide 
the  citizen  with  much  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  he  now  receives. 

“More  important  than  the  letter 
of  a  regulation  is  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  administered.  At  present,  there 
is  one-sided  emphasis  upon  the 
importance  of  secrecy  in  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  officers,  both  military 
and  non-military.  A  Government 
official  is  rarely  commended  for 
disclosure.  He  may,  however,  be 
reprimanded  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
ciplined  for  underclassifkation, 
that  is,  for  failure  to  make  mater¬ 
ial  confidential  or  secret.  Accumu¬ 
lations  of  over-classified  material 
can  be  found  in  many  offices.  A 
better  balance  between  secrecy  and 
disclosure  will  give  the  citizen  a 
sounder  basis  for  exercising  re¬ 
sponsibility,  without  impairing  the 
administration  of  security.  .Among 
the  administrative  practices  to 
which  attention  needs  to  be  paid 
is  the  custom  of  leaving  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  subordinates, 
especially  clerks  or  secretaries. 
The  resulting  resistance  to  dis¬ 
closure  can  be  overcome  only  if 
there  is  pasitive  pressure  to  release 
information.” 

Responsible  to  President 

I  argued  that  this  “advocate  of 
the  people’s  right  to  know”  on  the 
National  Security  Council  should 
have  the  statas  of  vice-chairman  of 
the  Council.  Gardner  Cowles,  out 
of  his  experience  in  the  OWI,  as  1 
recall  thought  he  should  have  a 
rank  somewhat  comparable  to  the 
Vice  President,  superior  to  any 
Cabinet  officer  and  responsible  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  President. 

When  President  Truman  issued 
his  order  on  the  security  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  1951  I  urged  this  CED 
proposal  on  the  administration  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  amplified  it  by  proposing 
that  this  new,  full-time  member  of 
the  National  Security  Council  have 
a  counterpart  in  each  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  carry  key 
responsibility  for  national  security. 
I  urged  this  proposal  upon  Joe 
Short,  then  the  President’s  pres 
secretary,  and  was  still  urging  it 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Short’s  un¬ 
timely  death. 

The  fight  I  had  lost  in  the  State 
Department  as  an  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  could,  I  felt  and  still  f«l. 
be  won  on  a  government-wide 
basis  if  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet  were 
placed  behind  it.  Here  is  a  major 
cause,  a  reform  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  press  and  people 
which  deserves  the  all-out  support 
of  the  press. 

Only  a  little  group  of  wilful 
men,  strategically  placed,  can  over¬ 
come  the  inertia  and  reluctan^ 
and  caution  which  is  inherent  in 
any  bureaucracy.  Without  such 
men  to  bring  it  to  life.  President 
Eisenhower’s  order  will  have  no 
significant  consequences.  I  hope 
those  men  will  be  found. 
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With  almost  10  million  inhabitants  within  its  bord¬ 
ers,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States.  That’s  a  lot  of  people, 
you  say,  and  it  could  be  a  bonanza  as  a  market.  You 
guess  whether  it  is  after  reading  the  following  few 
items. 

Industrial  activity  this  past  summer  reached  a  new 
peak.  The  index  stood  at  232.  The  general  business 
index  rose  to  387,  Factory  payrolls  are  at  an  all- 
time  high — $84,598,000  weekly  average.  Everywhere 
in  Pennsylvania  business  is  booming. 


And  everywhere  people  have  money  to  spend.  Mostly 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone 
because  that’s  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  lives. 
If  you  have  anything  to  sell  these  people  the  best 
way  to  tell  them  about  it  is  to  run  a  nice  healthy 
schedule  in  their  hometown  newspapers.  They’re  a 
people  of  habit,  you  see,  and  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
grained  is  reading  their  daily  paper,  inside  and  out. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s  news¬ 
papers  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you  get  to  know 
them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  neuspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

neicspaper  advertising  uorks  best 
in  a  neu'spaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


3EAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  |E)  •  CHAMBERSBURS  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  record  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
'TEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MSE)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZETTE-BULLETIN  |M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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CmCULATION 

Editorial  Cooperation 
Helps  Build  Readers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Editorial  cooperation  is  like 
motherhood:  everybody  is  for  it, 
but  it  sometimes  suffers  from  lack 
of  recognition  by  the  very  depart¬ 
ment  that  needs  it  most — circula¬ 
tion. 

This  most  important  factor — 
editorial  cooperation  —  was  dis¬ 
cussed  last  week  by  two  Central 
States  circulators  from  two  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view.  One,  from  that 
of  good  editorial  content  to  hold 
reader  interest.  Two,  the  matter  of 
meeting  deadlines. 

“Most  circulation  departments 
can  obtain  rea.sonable  increases  by 
carrier  contests,  solicitors,  premi¬ 
ums  and  many  other  methods,” 
said  Frank  J.  Nolan,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  circulation  manager.  “But 
can  we  hold  that  circulation  in¬ 
crease  without  one  factor? 

“That  factor  is  the  quality  of  the 
product,  and  by  that  I  mean  the 
best  in  editorial  content.  Good 
promotion  starts  with  the  product 
itself  and  this  results  in  circula¬ 
tion  gains.  Having  these  two  to¬ 
gether,  you  have  the  best  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  successful  circulation 
campaign.” 

Stresses  .4rea  Coverage 

Mr.  Nolan  suggested  that  “area 
news  coverage”  from  outside  the 
city  of  publication  is  important 
for  circulation  gains  and  stability. 
Every  town  has  some  historical 
background,  he  said,  that  makes  a 
gootl  feature  for  not  only  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  town,  but  also  for 
all  readers  served. 

“What  the  city  council,  town 
board,  county  board,  or  any  civic 
events  committee  are  doing  in  their 
respective  communities  is  the  type 
of  news  that  helps  build  and  keep 
circulation,  and  helps  make  the 
newspaper  a  part  of  each  commu¬ 
nity,”  he  stated. 
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Roy  Vecchio,  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
News  -  Tribune,  dealt  with  the 
seamy  side  of  editorial-circulation 
department  relationships,  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  question:  Does  press  time 
mean  anything  to  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment? 

He  was  inclined,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  to  answer  his  question  with  a 
resounding  “No.” 

Deadlines  Stretched 

“The  editorial  department  knows 
deadlines  are  to  be  met  and  that 
missing  them  can  be  expensive,” 
he  said,  “But,  on  the  whole,  edi¬ 
torial  men  are  inclined  to  place  a 
less  rigid  interpretation  on  the 
word  because  they  deal  in  news,  a 
less  tangible  commodity  than  page 
forms  and  type. 

“In  other  words,  a  deadline  is  to 
be  met  and  it  is  to  be  broken 
when  events  warrant.  Since  the 
discretion  is  with  the  editor,  it  is 
always  the  editorial  department 
which  is  responsible  when  a  dead¬ 
line  is  deliberately  ignored.” 

What  Mr.  Vecchio  was  pleading 
for  is  that  time  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  content.  “In  this  day  of 
radio  and  TV,”  he  said,  “we  as 
newspaper  people  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  them  in  presenting 
spot  news,  but  we  can  satisfy  the 
hunger  that  is  created  for  detials 
of  important  events.  By  this  I 
don’t  mean  that  events  of  the  day 
should  be  omitted  to  meet  the 
deadlines,  but  that  a  sincere  effort 
should  be  made  in  turning  in  all 
the  news  gathered  by  deadline 
time.  There  should  be  a  happy 
medium  whereby  both  time  and 
content  can  come  out  even.” 

He  told  how  the  News-Tribune 
editorial  department  has  been  using 
a  page  deadline  schedule  for  the 
past  six  months,  stating  that  such 
a  plan  has  helped  materially  in 
getting  the  paper  to  subscribers  on 
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Protest  Apologies  Mazur  to  Speak 
On  Delayed  Edition  At  Luncheon 


On  the  matter  of  keeping  dead¬ 
lines,  the  South  Plains  (Tex.)  Press 
Association  relates  in  a  current 
bulletin  that  the  Clovis  News-Jour¬ 
nal  switchboard  was  deluged  with 
700  to  800  calls  when  the  paper 
went  to  press  late  one  Monday  re¬ 
cently. 

The  editorial  department  held 
up  the  edition  to  provide  complete 
coverage  of  the  homecoming  of  a 
local  POW  from  Korea.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  apologized  for  complaining 
when  they  were  told  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  delivery  of  their 
paper. 


time.  Such  a  program  benefits  the 
mechanical  departments,  he  said, 
and  has  relieved  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  a  lot  of  headaches. 

Washington  Post  Tests 
Fleet-Leasing  System 

Harry  Gladstein,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  is  experimenting  with  the 
leasing  of  cars  under  a  system  de¬ 
veloped  by  Rollins  Fleet  Leasing 
of  Rehoboth,  Del. 

Advantages  of  the  leasing  sys¬ 
tem  over  the  operation  of  news¬ 
paper-owned  vehicles  were  pointed 
out  by  John  W.  Rollins,  head  of 
the  Delaware  firm. 

The  circulation  department  of 
X  newspaper,  he  relates,  has 
leased  24  cars  for  general  use  by 
that  department  and  particularly 
by  six  road  men.  The  vehicles 
have  been  rented  on  a  one-yeat 
contract  at  an  annual  charge  of 
$840  each,  making  the  total  yearly 
rental  $20,160,  including  registra¬ 
tion,  licenses  and  major  repairs. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  24  leased  cars  would  cost  X 
newspaper  about  $34,560  for  the 
full  year.  This  total  reflects  an 
addition  to  the  rental  of  mainte¬ 
nance  charges  of  $14,400,  based 
on  each  car  averaging  about  30,- 
000  miles  a  year  plus,  gas,  oil  and 
minor  repairs  estimated  at  two 
cents  a  mile.  When  and  if  the 
contract  enters  a  second  year,  these 
cars  would  be  replaced  with  new 
models,  which  are  also  furnished 
during  the  original  contract  period 
in  case  of  fire,  theft  or  mechanical 
breakdown. 

On  the  other  hand,  24  company- 
owned  cars  could  easily  run  to 
$45,288  during  the  life  of  the  ve¬ 
hicles.  Basis  for  this  estimate  is 
a  cost  of  about  6.29  cents  a  mile, 
counting  capital  investment  and 
depreciation,  plus,  gas,  oil  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

Under  New  Ownership 

Circulation  management  ma¬ 
gazine  has  been  sold  to  Howard 
P.  Galloway,  and  is  now  being 
published  monthly  by  Galloway 
Publishing  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  former  own¬ 
er,  has  been  retained  as  consulting 
editor. 


Of  ABC  Meeting 

Chicago. 

Paul  Mazur,  senior  partner  of 
the  New  York  investment  firm  of 
Lehman  Bros.,  will  be  the  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  here  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Oct.  22. 

Mr.  Mazur,  author  of  a  current 
book  on  advertising,  has  counseled 
such  merchandising-conscious  com¬ 
panies  as  Bloomingdale’s,  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  and  Al¬ 
lied  Department  Stores. 

Nomination  and  election  of  16 
directors  of  the  ABC  will  feature 
divisional  meetings  on  Thursday 
afternoon  and  the  closing  generad 
session  on  Friday  morning,  Oct. 
23.  Following  are  the  names  of 
13  directors  whose  terms  expire: 

Advertiser  Division:  William  N. 
Connolly,  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Racine;  Carleton  Healy,  Hi¬ 
ram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Detroit; 
John  A.  Martin,  Montgomery  i 
Ward  &  Company,  Chicago;  Har¬ 
ley  H.  Noyes,  Oneida  Ltd.,  Oneida;  i 
John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Advertising  Agency  Division: 
H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York. 

Business  Publication  Division: 
Stanley  R.  Clague,  Modern  Hos¬ 
pital  Publishing  ^mpany,  Inc^ 
Chicago. 

Farm  Publication  Division: 
Leslie  A.  Watt,  Poultry  Tribune, 
Mount  Morris,  Ill. 

Magazine  Division:  W.  H.  Eaton, 
American  Home,  New  York. 

Newspaper  Division:  E.  R.  Hat¬ 
ton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press: 
Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sen- 
tinel;  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News. 

Directors  are  also  to  be  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
resignations  of  the  following  in 
the  advertiser  division: 

Robert  M.  Gray,  Esso  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  New  York;  Wesley  1- 
Nunn.  Standard  Oil  Company  (In¬ 
diana),  Chicago;  R.  C.  Robertson, 
Colgate- Palmolive -Peet  Company, 
Jersey  City. 

■ 

Fire  Prevention 
Week  Clip  Sheet 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  this  week  distributed 
to  the  nation’s  press  a  clip  sh«t 
of  facts  on  fire  safety  to  assist 
editors  in  their  community  activ¬ 
ities  during  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
Oct.  4-10. 

The  sheet  features  a  half-dozen 
news  stories,  a  chart  on  farm  fit* 
losses,  a  cartoon  by  Joe  Cunning¬ 
ham  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
a  reproduction  of  the  Fire  Prewo- 
tion  Week  poster  that  emphasizes 
protection  of  human  life. 
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As  the  sparkling  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  turn  darker  under  autumn 
skies,  there’s  a  perceptible  increase  in 
the  tempo  of  the  men  and  ships  that 
make  up  the  (treat  Lakes  ore  carrying 
fleet.  I*or  enough  iron  ore  must  be 
moved  to  the  stockpiles  of  steel  mills 
to  keep  furnaces  running  throughout 
the  long  winter  months  when  the 
(treat  Lakes  are  frozen  in. 

Saving  seconds  where  seasons  count  is 

NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


a  vital  job  for  the  ore  fleet.  .And  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  this  job  is 
the  speed  in  turn-around  time — the 
time  required  to  unload  and  load  a  ship. 

From  9,0(X)  to  12,(K)0  tons  of  ore  are 
carried  in  the  aver.ige  ship.  The  new 
Ernest  T.  Weir,  flagship  of  National’s 
fleet,  carries  over  20,000  tons!  At  the 
dcKks  of  National’s  plants  in  Detroit 
and  Buffalo  and  at  Lower  Lake  ports — 
for  rail  shipment  to  its  plant  in  Weirton, 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


West  Virginia — ships  are  unloaded  by 
giant  cranes  and  started  on  their  return 
voyage  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  -Such 
high-.speed  operations  save  the  vital 
secomis  so  necessary  to  serve  daily 
operating  needs  and  also  build  the 
winter’s  stockpiles. 

From  ore  mines  to  finishing  facilities. 
National  Steel  is  completely  integrateil 
and  entirely  modern.  It  is  building 
constantly  to  serve  .America  better. 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Oft«l  loliM  StggI  Cof^.  Wgirton  Sl««l 

Sfron^StMl  DWUion  Hanna  Iran  Ora  Caai^ny 

Tka  Hanna  Farnaca  Carp.  Natianal  Minas  Carp. 
Natianai  Sfaal  fradaclt  Ca. 


hit  the  jackpot  in  September 


6  NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 
MARKETS 

Not  covered  by  other  major  syndicated  Sunday  magazines 

No.  37  •  EVANSVILLE,  IND.  Sunday  Courier  and  Press  (Starting  Sept.  6) 
No.  38  •  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  Star  Telegram  (Starting  Sept.  6) 
No.  39  •  BEAUMONT,  TEXAS  Sunday  Enterprise  (Starting  Sept.  13) 
No.  40  •  WHEELING,  W.  VA.  Sunday  News-Register  (Starting  Oct.  4) 
No.  41  •  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  Daily  Mail  (Starting  Oct.  11) 


No.  42  •  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.  Daily  Argus  -Leader  (Starting  Oct.  18) 


PARADE'S  6  NEW  MARKETS  ADD  541,064  CIRCULATION  AND  $1,361,422,000  RETAIL  SALES 
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These  new  Parade  markets  boost  the  total 
reached  by  the  Big  Three  syndicated 
Sunday  magazines  to  73— a  new  high. 
Nearly  half  of  these— 35  to  be  exact— are 
Parade  exclusives,  reached  by  no  other  in 
the  field.  This  Week  has  12  exclusives  — 
American  Weekly  has  4. 

Any  way  you  measure  it.  Parade’s  growth 
is  phenomenal.  Look  at  these  giant  strides 
since  1946: 

CIRCULATION  . . .  more  than  doubled 
ADVERTISING ....  increased  fivefold 
NEW  MARKETS. . .  Parade  has  added 
23  of  the  31  added 
by  the  entire  field 

Now,  even  more  than  before.  Parade’s 
power  speaks  for  itself.  More  markets  .  .  . 
more  unduplicated  coverage  . . .  lower  cost. 
It’s  the  rrnist  buy  in  syndicated  Sunday 
magazines. 


Total  Circulation 


lS 

1,  1953 
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PEOPLE'S  ADVOCATE 

PRESIDENT  Eisenhower  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Brownell  have  asked  for  comments 
and  suggestions  from  newspapermen  concern¬ 
ing  the  President's  proposed  Executive  Order 
which  would  replace  Truman’s  directive  on 
classification  of  security  information.  There 
have  been  some  suggestions  from  editors,  but 
not  many.  The  best  recommendation  we  have 
seen  comes  from  William  Benton,  former  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  UN  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  in  Geneva. 

Mr.  Benton  proposes  “an  advocate  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know’’  placed  in  authority 
to  guard  against  unnecessary  classification  of 
information  and  to  insure  de-classification  of 
data  that  is  no  longer  of  security  value.  His 
suggestion  is  not  new,  having  been  proposed 
by  him  to  the  State  Department  and  also  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  he  was  a  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  but  it  has  never  been  prop¬ 
erly  publicized  nor  received  the  proper  con¬ 
sideration. 

.Mr.  Benton  agrees  with  E&P  that  President 
Eisenhower’s  proposed  Order  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  that  of  Truman’s  Order  in  1951. 
But  he  makes  the  obvious  statement  and  asks 
the  simple  question:  “It  is  not  self-executing, 
nor  self-policing.  Who,  for  example,  sees  to 
it  that  ‘unnecessary  classification  or  over¬ 
classification  must  be  scrupulously  avoided?’ 
Who  will  make  sure  that  ‘the  authority  to 
classify  shall  be  severely  limited?’  ’’ 

“There  is  no  incentive  to  disclosure’’  of  in¬ 
formation  which  does  not  involve,  or  has 
outlived  its  application,  to  national  security, 
Mr.  Benton  says  quite  accurately. 

He  urges  “the  assignment  of  a  full-time 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council  to 
be  responsible  for  a  more  effective  flow  of 
information  to  the  public  ...  to  counteract 
the  present  trend  toward  undue  secrecy.  This 
official  should  study  all  security  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  recommend  to  the  President  changes 
designed  to  provide  all  possible  access  to  in¬ 
formation  without  sacrifice  of  basic  security. 
He  should  examine  the  practical  administra¬ 
tion  of  security  regulations  with  a  view  to 
creating  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  legitimate 
disclosure.  And  he  should  constantly  press  for 
the  release  of  information.’’ 

He  suggests  that  this  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  should  have  a  counter¬ 
part  in  each  of  the  government  agencies 
which  carry  key  responsibility  for  national 
security.  There  is  a  one-sided  emphasis  on 
secrecy,  he  states,  which  should  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  an  effort  toward  disclosure. 

It  has  been  more  than  three  months  since 
President  Eisenhower  suggested  his  new  Or¬ 
der.  There  has  been  no  action  taken  on  it 
either  at  the  White  House  or  at  the  Attorney 
General’s  office.  Perhaps  the  Executive  De¬ 
partment  is  not  satisfied  with  it  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  newspaper  editors,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  appeal  for  comment,  has  influ¬ 
enced  both  Eisenhower  and  Brownell  into 
believing  that  no  change  is  necessary. 

We  hope  that  is  not  the  case,  and  we  ur¬ 
gently  submit  to  them  Mr.  Benton’s  propos¬ 
als  for  a  “people’s  advocate.”  We  urge,  also, 
all  editors,  who  are  interested  in  protecting 
the  people’s  right  to  know,  to  give  this  pro- 
jxjsal  their  .support. 


In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength. — Isaiah,  XXX;  15. 


PRESS  PHOTOGS 

DURING  part  of  the  recent  Rochester  Photo 

Conference  newspaper  photographers  came 
in  for  a  lot  of  advice.  They  were  told  they 
had  to  do  this  and  do  that — ranging  all  the 
way  from  “dressing  neatly”  to  “spelling  names 
correctly”  in  captions  and  learning  to  be  “cre¬ 
ative  and  imaginative  artists.” 

It  was  all  to  the  good  and  we  don’t  claim 
it  was  unnecessary  or  a  waste  of  time.  But 
we  imagine  newspaper  photographers,  like 
everyone  else  in  the  newspaper  business,  get  a 
little  tired  of  receiving  critical  advice  all  the 
time  without  any  recognition  of  the  good 
work  they  already  turn  out. 

Sure!  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
newspaper  photography.  In  what  department 
of  newspapering  isn’t  there  room  for  better 
work?  But  let’s  give  the  lens  lads  a  pat  on 
the  back  once  in  awhile.  We  think  the  aver¬ 
age  of  their  daily  production  is  pretty  good. 
Individually,  some  are  better  and  some  worse. 
But,  on  the  whole,  they  rarely  miss  the  boat 
and  frequently  produce  some  outstanding 
shots. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lot  of  good  camera 
work  is  wasted  because  some  editors  don’t 
recognize  a  good  photo  when  they  see  it  and, 
more  frequently,  because  of  lack  of  space. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  photographers 
to  reverse  the  procedure  and  give  out  with  a 
little  advice  of  their  own  from  time  to  time. 


SIMPLE  DEDUCTION 

BY  THE  simple  device  of  deducting  from 

total  newspaper  national  advertising  the 
linage  from  political  and  religious  groups, 
utilities,  dairies,  breweries  and  bakeries,  the 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  declares  maga¬ 
zines  were  the  No.  1  advertising  medium  in 
1952.  Reason  for  the  deduction:  MAB  says 
although  these  were  billed  at  the  national 
rate  it  (MAB)  has  decided  they  are  not  truly 
national  advertisers. 

That’s  about  as  neat  a  piece  of  figure 
juggling  as  we’ve  seen  in  some  time.  Brewer¬ 
ies  are  considered  to  be  national  advertisers 
if  they  use  magazines,  but  not  if  they  use 
newspapers.  The  same  goes  for  utilities  and 
dairies,  etc. 

We  wonder  how  loudly  the  MAB  would 
squawk  if  the  newspapers’  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  were  to  compare  national  newspaper 
linage  with  magazine  linage  omitting  the 
fashion  copy  that  is  placed  in  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  by  women’s  specialty  shops  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Same  difference,  isn’t  it? 


MERCHANDISING 

THE  SALES  promotion  manager  of  Hunt 

Foods,  Inc.,  tells  E&P  readers  this  week 
why  their  newspaper  advertising  expenditure 
jumped  431%  from  1951  to  1952.  It  is  an 
excellent  testimonial  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  his  story,  Mr.  Hy  Freedman  relates  the 
company’s  use  of  newspaper  merchandising 
services  and  says  “this  advertiser-newspaper 
tie-in  works  very  satisfactorily.”  He  expresses 
some  regret  that  more  newspapers  don’t  offer 
well-planned  merchandising  services.  “Too 
many  newspapers  are  anxious  to  accept  a  big 
schedule  of  ads,  but  are  reluctant  to  give  mer¬ 
chandising  support,”  he  adds. 

All  of  which  we  can  endorse  with  a  solemn 
“Amen!”  However,  it  is  amazing  the  amount 
of  newspaper  merchandising  service  already 
available  to  advertisers  if  they  would  investi¬ 
gate  as  Mr.  Freedman  has.  They  need  only 
look  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Intern.s- 
TioNAL  Year  Book. 

The  1953  Edition,  published  early  this  year, 
contained  a  listing  of  every  newspaper  in  cities 
over  50,000  and  a  check-list  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  services  they  offer.  It  was  compiled  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
compilation  of  this  kind  ever  published. 

The  1954  Year  Book,  off  the  presses  early 
next  year,  will  have  a  greatly  expanded  list. 
At  E&P’s  request,  N.  W.  Ayer  is  surveying 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
da  in  cities  over  10,000  population.  The 
check-list  will  take  more  than  twice  the  space 
to  publish,  but,  being  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  its  kind  ever  made,  we  believe  it  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  all  users  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

WATCH  OUT! 

STAY  IN  the  city  room  from  now  on,  boys, 
and  cover  your  stories  by  telephone — it’s 
agin’  the  law  to  be  there  in  person. 

Down  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  damages  of 
$3,500  were  awarded  by  a  jury  against  the 
Post-Herald  in  a  suit  charging  “tresp^s”  be¬ 
cause  a  reporter  accompanied  a  detective  dur¬ 
ing  a  raid  on  a  hotel  room  in  which  a  man 
and  woman  were  arrested  on  a  morals  charge. 
The  woman  brought  suit  for  $1,00(1,000 
charging  everything  from  libel  to  conspiracy 
to  invasion  of  privacy.  All  charges  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  judge  except  that  of  “trespass.” 

It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  stories 
and  pictures  were  factual  and  there  was  no 
invasion  of  privacy.  The  jury  just  decided 
the  reporter  shouldn’t  have  been  there  even 
though  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his 
work. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  We  hope  the 
Post-Herald  won’t  let  this  stand  as  a  precedent 
for  the  law  books.  Pretty  soon  reporters 
would  be  covering  all  stories  by  remote 
control. 

ANOTHER  TV  SALUTE 

AMERICAN  Broadcasting  Company  now 
joins  NBC  in  paying  tribute  to  the  power 
of  newspaper  advertising.  The  expenditure  of 
$285,000  in  19  newspapers  in  five  areas  to 
build  TV  listening  is  a  pretty  good  testimonial 
to  the  fact  that  newspapers  reach  all  the  peo¬ 
ple — other  media  don’t. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
received  by  Emperor  Hirohito  in 
special  audience  with  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador  Allison  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Tokyo. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  page,  has  been  named  by 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Me.,  as 
its  second  Lovejoy  Fellow.  The 
award  is  made  annually  for  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  American 
journalism  and  was  established  in 
memory  of  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy, 
a  Colby  graduate  in  1826,  who  lost 
his  life  defending  his  press  from  a 
mob  in  Olton,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Warren  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times 
to  accept  an  executive  position 
with  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

State  Senator  James  J.  Faulk¬ 
ner,  publisher  of  the  Baldwin 
County  (Ala.)  Times  and  the 
Monroe  (Ala.)  Journal,  addressed 
the  Crenshaw  County  (Ala.) 
Teachers  Association. 

*  m  * 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  will  receive  the 
Good  Citizens  Award  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Grand  Lodge  of  Sons  of 
Italy  at  the  annual  Columbus  Day 
dinner  and  dance  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Oct.  11. 

*  ♦  *  * 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal,  was  appointed 
to  the  advisory  board  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army. 

«  *  * 

Herman  Goodman,  co-publisher 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Sunday  Scrantonian,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  Scranton. 

m  *  * 

William  J.  White,  Jr.,  picture 
editor  since  1925,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  News,  in  charge 
of  the  Sunday  Predate.  J.  Howard 
Knapp,  who  joined  the  News  in 
1937  as  a  copy  boy,  is  now  picture 
editor  and  Benjamin  Handel,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Group’s  editorial  photo 
service,  has  been  named  magazine 
editor. 


On  The  Business  Side 


Leo  Brauer,  for  10  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Paris 
(Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  news  editor  and  James  R. 
Alexander  has  been  made  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

«  *  * 

Tom  McNamara,  formerly  on 
the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal  advertising  staff,  has 
been  named  advertising  director  of 


the  Mill  Valley  (Calif)  Record. 
Before  going  to  California  20  years 
ago,  he  worked  for  the  Chicago 
Herald-Express  and  Detroit  Times. 

•  «  « 

Charles  F.  Sullivan,  former 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press,  has  been 
employed  as  clas¬ 
sified  advertising 
manager  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

News-Press.  Mr. 

Sullivan,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Brooklyn 
College  and  the 
University  of 
Missouri,  once 
was  a  member  of 
the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Den-  Sullivan 
ver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  Paynter,  formerly 
in  the  advertising-promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  and  the  Courier-Jourruil, 
has  transferred  to  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Gilbert  has  resigned  as 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  to  re¬ 
turn  to  active  partnership  with 
Gilbert  and  Tormey  Associates, 
advertising  management  consult¬ 
ants.  He  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Vir¬ 
ginia  Griffin,  art  director  for  the 
last  18  months.  James  Covalt, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
News  for  several  years  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  copy  service  depart¬ 
ments,  has  been  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector. 

*  *  « 

Art  Levy,  formerly  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  Jayhawk  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Wichita,  Kan.  has  been 
appointed  circulation  representa¬ 
tive  for  Harvey  Publications,  New 
York. 


Walter  Waits,  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  the  last  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
weekly  Waverly  (Ohio)  News  as 
advertising  manager. 

«  *  v 

V.  Francis  Reynolds  has  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Vir- 
ginian  to  assume  publication  of 
the  Highland  Recorder.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  will  take  over  publication  of 
the  weekly  in  Monterey  Oct.  5, 
succeeding  H.  B.  Wood,  who  has 
edited  the  paper  since  1905. 

V  »  « 

Raymond  W.  Greene,  Aliquip- 
pa.  Pa.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Beaver  Valley  (Pa.)  Times  as  in¬ 
dustrial  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  director. 

*  *  * 

W.  J.  Gause,  formerly  assoiciat- 
ed  with  the  Tyler  newspapers,  has 
become  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sweetwater  (Texas)  Daily  Report¬ 
er,  succeeding  Ray  McKinney, 
who  has  gone  into  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  special  editions  fields. 

*  * 

Stewart  A.  Woods,  assistant 
country  circulation  manager  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  and 
Star  Weekly,  has  resigned  to  man¬ 
age  the  Mungean  News  Agency, 
Vancouver,  which  he  recently  pur¬ 
chased. 

*  V  * 

D.  Robert  Wilson  is  retiring  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  after  10  years 
in  the  job.  His  successor  is  Colin 
J.  Cruickshank,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  a  home  fur¬ 
nishings  company  in  New  York 
City. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Walter  J.  Moseley^  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University  of 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


If  you  missed  the  launching, 
get  aboard  now!"  says 

NICK  HALIOAY 

By  Keats  Petree 


Editors  of  dozens  of  the  world's  leading  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribed  with  enthusiasm  to  the  nation's  newest  sea-and-shore 
adventure  strip,  launched  September  13;  now  declare  themselves 
delighted  with  the  fulfillment  of  its  promise.  You'll  agree!  Send 
now  for  daily  strip  and  Sunday  color  proofs  of  Sequence  2, 
starting  Nov.  2.  Follow  salty,  handsome  ex-PT  boat  skipper  Nick 
Haliday  as  he  tames  the  elements— and  a  beautiful,  tempestuous 
girl.  Your  readers  will  love  it— and  call  for  more! 
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They^re  in  the 

SPOTLITE 

Hailed  as  one  of  the  smartest 
and  most  interesting  features 
of  its  kind — 

SPOTLIGHT  SERVICE 

is  a  series  of  complete-each- 
week  articles  by  foremost  writ¬ 
ers  and  people  in  the  public  eye. 


Here’s  the  October  line-up: 


SUCCESS  STORY 

by 

Lord  Beoverbrook 


Secrets  of  success  for  the  young  and 
old  by  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
publishers.  (Five  chapters) 


PREVIEW  OF 
TOYLAND 


W 

Norman  Lunenfeld 


An  advance  look  at  Christmas  toys 
— and  how  to  make  your  own!  (Five 
chapters) 


ANGEL  UNAWARE 

*>y 

Dale  Evans  Rogers 

Roy  Rogers’  wife  tells  the  story  of 
their  handicapped  little  daughter. 
(Six  chapters) 

DRIVE  BETTER  & 
LIKE  IT 

by 

Paul  W.  Kearney 

Safe  driving  series  for  teen-agers 
and  winter  driving  tips  for  all  of 
us.  (Five  chapters) 


Illustrated 
Samples  available 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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Personal 

_ continued  from  page  41 

Alabama,  moved  over  from  the 
post  of  assistant  sports  editor  on 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
to  assistant  sports  editor  on  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal.  He 


by  Gerald  Lee.  Also  joining  the  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Advertiser  sports  staff  was  Bili 
Petropoulas,  who  moved  over 
from  the  news  staff,  where  he  was 
police  reporter.  ^ 

Miss  Lois  Jean  Filer,  who  re-  4 
ceived  a  JBA  degree  at  the  Uni-  t 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  has  joined  T 
the  city  reportorial  staff  of  the  * 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Daily  Telegraph- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

CiURLEs  T.  McQufeney,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  S’ew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register,  has 
been  named  recipient  of  the  “Man 
of  the  Year"  Award  from  the  State 
Club  of  New  Haven  for  “his  out¬ 
standing  contributions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.”  , 


By  Trent 


Randall  Hobart  of  the  Minne- 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  editorial 

Fnrrnp  X.  miPTrcur-D  staff,  has  been  transferred  to 

r.UllUH  0.  HUbUbHER  ,he  Minneapolis  Star  news  staff  as 

■  a  special  writer  on  economics. 
The  Oldest  PuMisherf  and  Advertisers’  LeO  SoNDEREGGER.  of  the  Star's 

With  Wh" h  h«'bceTm"r^TThc  Journalist  '^^'torial  page  Staff,  has  taken  over 

established  March  24,  IKSd;  Newspaperdom.  Mr.  Hobart's  spot  On  the  Tribune 
March  IS92;  Fourth  Estate,  March  I,  IS94;  .-.litrirhl  moe 
Editor&Publisher,  I>«<.in(.er7,  I90I;  AdveiI  P^ge. 


The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 

■  Netcspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged  The  Journalist, 
established  March  24,  1,S.S4;  Newspaperdom, 


“.411  he  does  is  read  what  you  had  in  your  Bulldog!" 
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Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Haire  has  been 
promoted  to  women’s  page  editor 
of  the  Ccdartown  (Ga.)  Standard 
and  she  will  be  assi.sted  by  Miss 
Jeanette  Knight,  columnist. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Linn.  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  managing  editor,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Smoke  Abate¬ 
ment  League  board  of  trustees,  to 


Jerome  H.  Wrerer.  Executive  Editor:  Dwicht 

Bentel,  Education  Editor;  James  Coiungs.  ment  League  board  of  trustees,  to 

fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 

ROBERT  B.  McIntyre,  Advertising  Enrs.  ^  i-.  r  .u  . 

JosiAH  B.  Keeney,  Marietinr  and  Reiearch,  CaRI.  D.  GrOAT.  editor  of  that 


Manaeer;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian, _ 

Charles  T.  Stcart.  Publisher,  J.  W.  Brown. 

!/;•  Publisher,  Leach  Laney.  r-  u  l-  i-.  r  .u 

Advertisine,  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries,  C.  R.  KeI  RIDGE,  editor  of  the 
.Idiertising  Produaton  Manager;  Wm.  L.  Kcwaitee  (Ml.)  Star-CouHer,  an- 
Larned,  Art — Copy — Create  e.  .-Vrline  •  ,  *  • 

Dima*.  Cashier,  George  S.  McBride,  "OUnces  new  appointments  in  the 
Circulation  Director;  Geoace  H.  Strate!  newsrOOm.”  JaMES  E.  KeLLEY,  for- 
clas'sifc'PMalil”^^"'  mer  assistant  sports  editor  and 

tVashineton  d,  D.  C.  Bureau.  James  J.  Butler^  feature  writer  for  the  KokomO 

(Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  named 
MEtropuhtan  0821. 0824. 082.').  ,  .  ,  i  w  o.,.. 


o - —-,i7~’, — 7^’''  - TT  managing  editor.  James  M.  Raw- 

LkxcakeO  Bureau,  /03  London  (puarantee  ^  r  i  r  r^i  •  /m  \ 

Accident  BldR,,  360  Sortk  Mickhan  Ave,,Chi^  LINGS,  formerly  of  the  Elgin  (III.) 

^89.‘4-9!T  George  A.  Dailv  Courier-News,  is  the  new 
lEestern  Advertising  Manager.  ’  dty  editor.  CHARLES  F.  KeEFER. 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  formerly  SportS  editor  of  the  Elgin 
^dg.,iithand  Market  Sts.,  PhiiMphia  3,  Courier-News,  has  been  named 
d^cone'tti.**^'"  "•  sports  editor.  Miss  Joan  Karner, 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson.  Mills  formerly  with  the  Plymouth 


^g.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel  GArfield  1-7950.  (Mich 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun-  ■/ 
CAN  A.  Scott.  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bide.,  ‘^miy 
Ffttneuee  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79.50;  2978  editor. 
IFilshire  Bl-d.,  Los  Angeles  .5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-115L _ 

iondon,  Enrland  Office.  Allan  Delaeons, 

Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Musivell  Hill,  resisni 
London,  S.  10.  ^  s 


(Mich.)  Mail  and  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press,  is  the  new  .society 


London,  Endand  Office.  Allan  Delaeons,  PaI  RICIA  CaCLFIELD  haS 

Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill,  resigned  aS  news  editor  of  the 

PtriT’ F  — ^ — WT - 7^ — i -  Catholic  Telegraph-Register,  a  re- 

Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  I.angeiaan  4S  i  ,  I  •_  .u 

Avenue  de  Paris.  Vincennes  (Seine)  Copi«  I'g'OUS  weekly,  tO  become  yOUth 
of  Editor**  Publisher  are  available  at  the  page  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
PaToe?)!  FraTcc!"’"  (  Oh  io  )  Post. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  =5  *  ♦ 

em  er  Associated  Business  Publications.  Tn>  Wl'FGAR  formerlv  of  the 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  to  June  .’SO,  I95;{-19  ISO  '  '  W  hOAK.  loiiiiciiy  Ol  liic 

(as  fiied  with  A  BC.  subject  to  audit).  Sail  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib- 
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itne  copy  desk,  has  become  a  copy- 
reader  on  the  I.os  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sue  Brown  Sterne,  for 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  Atlanta 
((ia. )  Journal,  has  been  named 


society  editor,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Mary  Harris  Rowsey,  resigned. 

p  p  p 

Dennis  Murphy  is  the  new  farm 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  to  succeed  Dale  Fields. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  the  son  of  Donald 
Murphy,  for  the  last  21  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  Wallace  Farmer,  a  farm 
magazine  published  in  De.s  Moines. 

ti  tt 

Jim  Trinkle,  formerly  a  .sports 
writer  on  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  has  joined  the  San- 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  sports  staff. 

«  #  * 

Fr.ancis  Freer,  former  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  Litchfield 
(Conn.)  Enquirer,  is  now  with  the 
news  staff  of  the  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News. 

•  *  * 

A/iss  Florence  Zuckerbraun 
has  resigned  as  issistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
A  merican. 

^  ^ 

T.  R.  (Speed)  Evans,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  retired  Oct.  1  after 
more  than  21  years  with  the  paper. 
Previously  he  had  held  editorial 
positions  with  newspapers  in  San 
Pedro,  Long  Beach.  Glendale, 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles. 

* 

Mrs.  Thomas  Fithian  has  re¬ 
placed  Mrs.  Dan  Buckey,  re¬ 
signed.  as  reporter  for  the  Flor¬ 
ence  area  for  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register'd  uard. 

❖  * 

Chris  Kowitz.  Jr.,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal,  has  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times.  His  successor  will  be 
Ai  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Daily  Statesman. 

P  *  if 

Jim  Vance,  recent  graduate  of 
■  the  University  of  Portland,  has 
i  joined  the  sports  staff  of  the  Rose- 
1  burg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 


Van  C.  Eisenhut,  former  Ne¬ 
braska  newspaperman,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman  reporting  staff.  He  was 
released  from  active  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  in  June 

p  *  p 

Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Speckman, 
a  veteran  of  28  years  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal,  is  returning  to  the  Journal 
after  20  months  at  Camp  Polk. 
La.,  with  Ohio’s  Thirty  -  Seventh 
Division.  He  served  as  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  military  editor  in  addition  to 
covering  city  hall,  county  court¬ 
house  and  State  Legislature  as¬ 
signments. 

p  p  p 

A.  Lincoln  Thomson,  formerly 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily 
News  copy  desk,  and  J.ack  Nils¬ 
son.  former  editor  of  the  Lindsay 
(Calif.)  Gazette,  have  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

p  p  p 

Harland  W.  Warner  of  the 
Rockville.  Conn.,  bureau,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  named 
editor  of  a  new  four-page  monthly 
publication  of  Connecticut  Young 
Republicans,  entitled  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Young  Republican. 

p  p  p 

Hans  Habe,  chief  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  sailed  for 
France  from  New  York  la.st  week 
on  the  steamship  lie  de  France. 

p  p  p 

Wayne  Williams,  formerly  of 
I  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel- 
News  copy  desk,  and  Joe  Mu- 
RONEY  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram  copy  desk,  have 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

p  p  p 

John  H  all,  former  sports  writer 
for  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
>  News,  has  joined  the  sports  staff  of 
■  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  cov¬ 
ering  boxing. 
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Making  it  too  hot  for  fire  bugs 


In  1928  about  one  dollar  of  every 
five  in  fire  loss  was  due  to  fire  bugs. 
Since  then,  fire  insurance  investiga* 
tors  have  revolutionized  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  arson.  Working  with  local 
authorities,  they  have  eliminated 
arson  rings.  Today,  few  —  if  any — 
professional  arsonists  can  be  found 
fw  hire.  Arson  now  is  mostly  the  work 
of  juveniles  and  mental  defectives. 

For  over  150  years  the  capital  stock 
fire  insurance  companies  have  been 
protecting  home  owner,  business  man 
and  farmer  against  unexpected  loss¬ 


es.  This  protection  enables  men  to 
invest  in  the  future  with  confidence. 
It  gives  security  to  millions  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Furthermore,  your  premium 
dollars  do  double  duty.  As  a  reserve 
fund,  they  are  held  to  pay  your 
losses;  as  working  dollars, 
they  are  used  to  help  build 
new  homes,  new  plants,  THI 

new  businesses.  * 

Today,  200,000  agents  ssjoi 

and  brokers,  representing  An  c 

capital  stock  fire  insur¬ 


ing  you.  In  business  for  themselves, 
they  show  that  private  enterprise — 
which  has  given  America  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world — pro¬ 
vides  the  best  way  to  meet  your 
insurance  needs. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD 
OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


ance  compames,  are  serv¬ 


An  organization  maintained  by  more  than  200 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  through  better  fire-fighting  methods, 
arson  detection,  fire-safety  engineering,  research, 
safer  construction  and  fire  prevention  education. 


RADIO  and  TV 

Army  Favored 
Press  in  Korea, 
Radio  Man  Soys 

After  three  years  of  eye-witness¬ 
ing  the  Korean  war,  George  Her¬ 
man  has  returned  to  his  home 
base,  CBS  Radio,  with  a  beef 
against  the  Army  for  playing  fa¬ 
vorites  with  newspapermen  in  pro¬ 
viding  communications  facilities. 

Here  s  -  a -nice -Teletype -circuit- 
make-the-most-of-it  summed  up  the 
military  attitude  toward  a  radio 
man  s  efforts  to  bring  the  story  of 
Korea  by  voice  to  the  folks  back 
home,  Mr.  Herman  related  this 
week  in  the  presence  of  his  boss. 
Wells  (Ted)  Church,  chief  of  CBS 
Radio  News. 

The  Army,  he  said,  played  along 
with  the  press  association  men 
even  when  he  devised  a  hookup 
for  Operation  Big  Switch”  which 
would  have  permitted  the  broad¬ 
cast  reporters  at  Seoul  to  listen  in 
to  POW  interviews  at  Freedom 
Village. 

The  print  media  reporters  argued 
that  only  those  present  at  the  ac¬ 
tual  interviews  were  entitled  to  the 
news  from  it,  so  the  Army  shut 
off  his  loudspeaker  link,  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  said.  Of  course,  he  conceded, 
the  radio  newscasters  might  have 
scored  quite  a  beat  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  continue  a  remote 
system  of  reporting.  They  could 
broadcast  direct  from  Seoul  to 
Tokyo  to  the  U.  S. 

Since  the  military  never  got 
around  to  recognizing  the  special 
needs  of  radio  reporters.  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  became  somewhat  of  a  tech¬ 
nician  himself,  and  he  rigged  up  an 
amplifier  that  enabled  him  to  use 
very  limited  transmission  facil¬ 
ities.  He  majored  in  mathematics 
at  Dartmouth  but  went  on  to  win 
the  writing  prize  at  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  started  out  in  radio  writing 
war  bond  scripts. 

Now  chief  of  CBS  Radio’s  Far 
Eastern  Bureau,  the  33-year-old 
newsman  already  had  a  year’s  on- 
Ihe-scene  backgrounding  in  that 
area  when  the  K-war  broke  out  in 
June  1950.  Another  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  at  his  welcome-home 
reception  was  that  all  reporters 
bemoaned  the  lack  of  commercial 
wireless  service.  Only  one  com¬ 
pany,  he  said,  made  any  attempt 
to  set  up  a  transmitter  in  the  war 
zone  and  that  was  abandoned 
early.  It  was  explained,  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  said,  that  a  large  investment 
could  not  be  justified. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Station 
Will  Serve  Phenix  City 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  allowing  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  which  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
newspapers,  to  proceed  with  con¬ 
struction  of  a  television  station 


Mailmen  Protest 
'Low-Grade'  Burden 

Washington 

The  National  Letter  Carriers 
Association  is  drafting  a  protest  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  against 
the  new  “simplified  addressing” 
order  which  is  increasing  the  flow 
of  direct-mail  advertising  and  also 
the  chores  of  the  mailman. 

The  order,  now  three  weeks  old, 
no  longer  requires  that  mail  mat¬ 
ter  carry  the  name  of  the  addres¬ 
see.  The  word  “Occupant”  (no 
street  and  post  office  address)  suf¬ 
fices. 

The  result,  says  the  national  as¬ 
sociation,  is  a  deluge  of  “low-grade 
mail.” 


on  Channel  4  on  its  promise  to 
properly  serve  Phenix  City,  Ala. 

EJenying  the  petition  of  Phenix 
City  officials  to  set  aside  its  pre¬ 
vious  grant  of  permit,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  said  it  would  give  further 
consideration  to  how  well  the  sta¬ 
tion  fulfills  its  commitments  when 
an  application  for  license  is  be¬ 
fore  it. 

Columbus  BC  filed  a  denial,  in 
substance,  of  the  Phenix  City  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  newspapers  have 
“slanted,  overplayed  and  under¬ 
played  news  concerning  that  city.” 
Grant  of  the  permit  to  the  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  station  was  opposed 
on  the  ground  it  would  give  the 
common  majority  stockholder  con¬ 
trol  over  m^ia. 

Phenix  City  is  held  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Columbus  urbanized  area. 

Conditions  of  Joint 
Application  Approved 

Three  competing  applicants  for 
Channel  12  in  Shreveport,  La. 
formed  Interim  Television  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  won  an  FCC  grant. 
Only  Commissioner  Hennock  didn’t 
like  the  idea,  which  the  majority 
described  as  follows: 

“Each  party  will  own  equal 
shares  of  stock,  and  have  equal 
director  representation,  and  will 
share  equally  the  cost  of  construct¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  station. 
They  agree  that  the  one  who  is 
successful  in  the  hearing  will  pur- 
cha.se,  at  cost,  the  losing  parties’ 
interest  and  reimburse  them  for 
their  actual  expenses  in  connection 
with  Interim. 

“Further,  Interim  waives  any 
and  all  rights  which  a  permittee 
ordinarily  and  customarily  has  to 
a  hearing,  objections,  exceptions, 
or  any  other  legal  remedies  prior 
to  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
a  permit  and  consents  that  the 
Commission  may,  at  any  time, 
cancel  or  revoke  the  permit  with¬ 
out  notice  to  Interim.” 

Packard's  News  Package 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
through  Maxon  agency,  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  24  five-minute  news 
periods  each  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
52  weeks,  over  the  entire  ABC 
radio  network. 


UHF  Grantees 
Study  Poy-See 
TV  Systems 

Philadelphia 
The  first  steps  toward  formation 
of  a  Broadcasters  Committee  for 
Subscription  Television  were  taken 
Sept.  17  during  the  initial  confer¬ 
ence  on  pay-as-you-see  TV  here 
in  the  studios  of  WIP. 

The  session  was  arranged  by  a 
group  of  UHF  television  station 
grantees,  who  on  Aug.  7  filed  a 
petition  with  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  to  authorize 
limited  service  of  Subscription 
Television.  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  50 
persons,  including  30  television 
broadcasters  and  grantees  of  con¬ 
struction  permits  for  stations  from 
11  states:  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Texas,  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  Virginia  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Drain  on  Ad  Budget 

James  M.  Landis,  former  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
counsel  for  Skiatron  Electronics 
and  Television  Corp.,  declared  that 
all  the  advertising  budgets  in 
America,  both  national  and  local, 
which  are  now  distributed  between 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television,  would  be  insufficient  to 
support  500  television  stations  op¬ 
erating  10  hours  daily  acro.ss  the 
country — and  channels  for  about 
2,000  have  been  allocated. 

“Obviously,  many  stations  now 
being  planned  will  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ginal  class:  they  will  be  either 
under  the  guns  of  the  established 
network  TV  stations,  or  in  the 
thinly  populated  areas  where  the 
potential  for  national  advertisers 
looking  for  volume  sales  will  be 
very  small,”  he  asserted. 

“Many  of  these  stations  obvi¬ 
ously  will  have  to  have  another 
source  of  income  to  survive.  For¬ 
tunately,  today  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  data  showing  that  the 
public  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  out¬ 
standing  programs  of  their  choice 
to  supplement  the  programs  which 
advertisers  give  them.” 

Advertisers  spent  approximately 
$370,000,000  on  television  in  1952, 
when  during  most  of  the  year 
there  were  108  stations  in  opera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Landis  related.  The  sta¬ 
tions  received  $137,000,000  of  that 
figure.  The  rest  was  spent  on  pro¬ 
duction  costs  of  the  programs  of¬ 
fered  and  on  agency  commissions. 

“If  the  1952  figure  is  any  cri¬ 
terion  for  the  future,”  he  said,  “it 
would  cost  advertisers  at  least  four 
times  that  $370,000;000  to  support 
the  480  television  stations  which 
are  already  projected,  or  the  sum 
of  $1,480,000,000. 

“Now  the  total  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  of  all  four  major  media,  in 


1952,  according  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  only  $1,423,004,986. 
or  slightly  less  than  it  would  pre¬ 
sumably  take  to  support  only  those 
television  stations  which  now  are 
authorized.” 

Cooperation  with  Theaters 
Paul  N.  McNamara,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
meter  Corp.,  described  the  Tele¬ 
meter  coin-box  system  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  television  and  proposed  that 
UHF  television  station  operators 
utilize  the  Telemeter*  system  for 
cooperative  exhibition  of  current 
motion  pictures  with  local  theatre 
operators. 

Millard  C.  Faught,  economist, 
representing  the  Zenith  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  which  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  Phonevision  sys¬ 
tem  of  subscription  television, 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  some  quarters  that  sub¬ 
scription  use  of  television  is  inim¬ 
ical  to  its  use  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

“Quite  to  the  contrary,”  he  said, 
“the  two  uses  are  to  my  mind 
complementary  and  I  am  increas¬ 
ingly  persuaded  that  advertisers 
and  regular  TV  broadcasters  will 
be  among  the  principal  beneficiar¬ 
ies  of  subscription  TV. 

“In  this  regard,”  he  continued, 
“I  think  it  also  bears  repeating 
that  subscription  TV  Is  not  en¬ 
visaged  as  a  separate  station  oper¬ 
ation.  It  will  make  its  maximum 
contribution  as  an  added  service 
available  to  all  stations.  One  of 
the  best  things,  therefore,  about 
subscription  TV,  as  I  see  it.  is 
that  it  need  not  be  exploited  at 
anybody’s  expense.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Beverly  Hills  Daily 
Enlarges  Its  Staff 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Newslife,  daily  successor  to  the 
weekly  Beverly  Hills  Citizen,  ad¬ 
ded  eight  men  to  its  advertising 
and  promotion  staffs  before  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  first  issue  Sept.  28. 

The  new  staffers,  as  announced 
by  General  Manager  Charles  L- 
Nicholson,  are: 

Paul  Honaker,  formerly  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  New 
York;  Fred  Fuhrman,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Journal;  Gene  Ingels, 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald; 
James  O’Brien,  Neighborhood 
News,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Jerry  Pam, 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Reporter; 
Richard  DeBold,  Oroville  (Calif.) 
Mercury-Register. 

In  addition,  Del  Reisman,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  has  been  named  promotion 
director,  and  Andy  Post,  formerly 
with  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times, 
has  been  named  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

■ 

Resign  From  Account 

Chicago 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Irx- 
has  announced  that  they  are  re¬ 
signing  the  advertising  account  of 
the  Marathon  Corporation  of  Me- 
nasha,  Wis.  effective  January  1. 
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i  FIRST  VHF  HELICAL  ANTENNA  DEVELOPED 


>  GIVES  ROCHESTER  A  “COMMUNITY  TOWER” 


All  G-E  Equipped  WHEC-TV  and  WVET-TV  to 
Share  Pinnacle  Hill  Tower  with  WHAM-TV! 


eter  and  36'  long.  Around  this  a 
38"  diameter  helix  is  wound  to 
provide  a  gain  of  7.2  and  boost 
final  power  in  the  neighborhood 
of  125  KW.  G-E  engineers  are 
now  at  work  modifying  this  de¬ 
sign  for  low  channel  application 
as  well  as  high  channel.  Low 
channel  station  requirements 
are  currently  being  sought  to 
assist  in  this  program. 

Clearly  indicative  of  how  sta¬ 
tion  officials  feel  about  the  G-E 
VHF  Helical  design  for  “com¬ 
munity  tower”  installations  are 
the  following  comments: 

"The  new  G-E  VHF  helical 
antenna  solves  the  problems  we 
faced  in  Rochester”,  said  Mr. 
Ervin  F.  Lyke,  President  & 
Gen.  Mgr.-WVET-TV.  “Its 
multiple  advantages,  notably  its 
simplicity  and  economy,  should 
prove  to  be  a  strong  moving 
force  for  VHF  television  opera¬ 
tions.” 

“Yes”,  agreed  Mr.  Bernard 
O’Brien,  Chief  Engineer, 
WHEC-TV,  “in  the  VHF  heli¬ 
cal,  G.E.  has  come  up  with  a 
television  ‘first’  of  great  value 
to  the  industry.” 


6-Bay 
Cliannal  S 
TV  Anianna 
WHAM-TV 


tion  on  Channel  10  with  a  one- 
bay  batwing,  mounted  on  the 
tower,  plus  a  G-E  5  KW  trans¬ 
mitter  to  effect  5  KW  ERP 
when  they  go  on  the  air  in 
November.  Both  outlets  will 
have  separate,  all  G-E  equipped 
studios  for  live  network  and 
remote  programming  in  down¬ 
town  Rochester.  On  alternate 
days,  WHEC-TV  (owned  by 
Gannett  Newspapers)  will  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  daytime  hours 
and  WVET-TV  will  take  over 
evening  programs  to  the  800,000 
market  population  in  a  60-mile 
radius. 

May,  1954  is  the  currently 
established  target-date  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  their  VHF  Helical 
antenna  on  the  Pinnacle  Hill 
tower  now  being  used  by 
WHAM-TV.  The  VHF  helical 
antenna  will  consist  of  a  “smoke¬ 
stack”  structure  29"  in  diam¬ 


General  Electric  antenna  en¬ 
gineering  has  not  only  aided  in 
solving  the  zoning  laws  of 
Rochester,  which  permit  just 
one  tower,  but  in  doing  so  G.  E. 
offers  to  the  industry  an  ideal 
method  of  combining  VHF  with 
UHF  antenna  mounts.  Utilizing 
a  helical  design  for  VHF  trans¬ 
missions  it  is  also  possible,  where 
tower  strength  will  permit,  to 
mount  two  UHF  helicals  on  the 
same  platform  for  future  station 
expansion.  In  such  applications, 
the  advantages  of  eliminating 
cost  for  tower  construction  and 
simplicity  of  installation  are 
bonus  to  the  multiple  benefits 
inherent  with  General  Electric’s 
helical  design. 

The  Rochester  situation  as 
regards  WHEC-TV  and  WVET- 
TV,  the  nation’s  first  TV  sta¬ 
tion  to  order  a  VHF  helical,  at 
present  calls  for  interim  opera¬ 


Channal  10 
HaHcol 
TV  Antanno 
WHfC-TV 
ami  wvrr-TV 


This  General  Electric  enfineer’a  drawing 
llluatratea  the  propooed  VHF  Helical  An¬ 
tenna  inatoUation  at  Bocheater. 


Heretofore,  most  UHF  ad¬ 
vancements  stemmed  from  VHF 
developments.  In  this  instance 
the  procedure  has  been  reversed. 
General  Electric  engineers,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  proved-in-opera- 
tion  effectiveness  of  the  Helical 
design  investigated  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  VHF-high  channels. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  VHF 
helical  adaptation  that  offers 
these  advantages  to  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry: 

1.  ECONOMY  ...  use  of  a 
community  tower  permits  mul¬ 
tiple  antenna  installations. 

2.  SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION 


AND  NEAT  APPEARANCE. 

3.  HIGH  GAIN  plus  MINI¬ 
MUM  NUMBER  OF  FEED 
POINTS. 

4.  LESS  WIND  LOAD  on 
tower. 

5.  REMOVABLE  PANELS 
make  coaxial  cables  readily  ac¬ 
cessible. 

6.  HIGH  POWER  CAPACITY. 

7.  SEPARATE  AURAL  AND 
VISUAL  LINES  might  result 
from  possible  inherent  diplex- 
ing. 


Shown  at  Electronks  Park.  Syracoae,  N.  Y.*  examining  a  model  YHP  Helkal  Antenna  are: 
(left  to  right)  BM’nard  O'Brien,  Raymond  Jobea,  Ervin  P.  Lyke  and  Francis  Sherwood  with 
General  Electrk's  Howard  L.  Perdiue  (foregroand). 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


(.Aiverfitement) 
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Change  is  Only  Constant. 
For  AP*s  Wes  Gallagher 


By  Mather  Wallis 

“We  try  to  make  our  features 
simple  and  show  the  background 
of  the  news,”  said  Wes  Gallagher, 
Associated  Press 
General  executive 
who  has  headed 
AP  Newsfea- 
TURES  since  this 
Spring  upon  the 
retirement  of 
Charles  Honce. 

“The  ideal  fea¬ 
ture  should  tie-in, 
humanize,  and 
background  the 
news,”  he  contin-  Gallagher 
ued  in  discussing 

some  of  the  highlights  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  how  it  is  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  to  meet  demands. 

“We  have  demands  from  small 
and  large  newspapers,  as  well  as 
from  dailies  and  Sunday  papers. 
.Ml  these  demands  are  different. . . . 
So  we  must  experiment  and 
change.” 

Experimentation  this  year  has 
mainly  been  devoted  to  the  Sunday 
budget.  A1.SO  worked  on,  however, 
was  the  weekly  news  review  page 
which,  he  said,  has  been  rem^el- 
ed  along  more  interpretive  lines 
with  the  result  that  it  is  being  used 
by  about  40  per  cent  more  papers. 
Religion  and_  “How;to“  material 
has  also  received  more  'aftention. 

“With  competition  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  television,  newspapers 
must  be  in  an  age  of  experiment 
and  change.  With  features,  75  per 
cent  of  this  change  is  in  new  ideas. 


The  other  25  per  cent  is  produc¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  Gallagher. 

He  explained  that  APN  tries  to 
see  that  all  features  are  illustrated, 
but  he  admitted  that  illustration  of 
features  is  a  field  needing  more 
exploitation. 

Mainly,  the  AP  executive  went 
on,  Newsfeatures  tries  to  tie  its 
feature  operation  to  the  needs  of 
its  members.  Sounding  board  here, 
he  explained,  is  the  Newsfeatures 
committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors.  This  committee, 
headed  by  Ed  Stone,  ME  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer, 
reviews  the  year’s  activity  and 
makes  recommendations  for  im¬ 
provements  in  APN  operations. 

Can’t  Pinpoint  Ideas 

“It  is  hard  to  say  where  ideas 
come  from,”  said  Mr.  Gallagher 
in  denying  that  any  changes  are 
specifically  his  own.  “They  come 
from  all  over  the  office  and  ideas 
come  from  demand.  Some  of  them 
don’t  work,  so  we  discontinue 
them.” 

But  Mr.  Gallagher  said  there  are 
two  types  of  features  that  always 
go  over  well.  The  first  is  the  hu¬ 
man  interest  story  behind  a  big 
news  event.  .^s  an  example  of 
this  he  cited  an  AP  interview  with 
a  Korean  farmer  at  the  time  when 
President  Rhee  indicated  he  would 
keep  on  fighting  the  North  Koreans 
no  matter  what  happened.  This 
feature  was  very  popular,  he  said. 

The  other  type  of  response-get¬ 
ting  feature  is  the  profile  story  of 


Short  work  on  lon|4  faceup! 


\  A  laugh  a  day  keeps  the  psychiatrist 

[  \  \  away . . .  gags  and  whimsey  win  friends 

AJ-.  and  readers... and,  commercially 

j - \  speaking,  put  a  rosier  ring  on 

1 1  ^ ^  \\  new  sdealers’  cash  registers . . . 

®*^^**®1  Parcel 

^\\\  nation’s  leading  team  of  mirth 

<ff***"*  - — metaholizers... seven  major  magazine 

-  •  cC  \\\  cartoonists, monthlypackage28panels 
.  '  ^ ^  \  r  •••  produce  a  feature  that  produces 

f  A  ^ “  \  *  \  \  high  readership  in  small  space . . .  can 

printed  daily,  or  hunched  for  a 
%  ^ \ \  Saturday  or  Sunday  special . . . give  a 

Y'  \  oifty  nudge  to  circulation.  For 

^  -  \  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 

I '*  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune-NcMr  York  Yctrs 

AVick  BulMinv,  Xfir  York 
^gnaSCUSC  Tribune  Toirrr,  thiratfo 


\ - 


Wants  Southerner 
On  Tobacco  Stamp 

Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

With  tongue  in  cheek  and  type¬ 
writer  keys  in  action,  a  young 
Southern  editor  is  campaigning  to 
right  a  national  injustice  to  the 
Tobacco  Belt. 

Clare  Cotton,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
semj-wcekly  News-Times  here, 
opened  fire  with  a  lively  editorial 
when  it  was  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  that  the  memory  of  a  Yankee, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  is  perpetuated  by 
a  portrait  on  the  tobacco  excise 
stamp  which  collects  most  of  its 
funds  in  North  Carolina. 

The  editorial  call  for  “Tar  Heels 
to  the  barricades!”  brought  the 
News-Times  a  flow  of  support  for 
the  suggestion  that  a  Southerner’s 
portrait — James  Buchanan  Duke’s 
— replace  that  of  a  man  whose 
closest  contact  with  the  -  industry 
was  “a  cigar-store  Indian  in  Al¬ 
bany.” 

someone  in  the  public  eye.  Said 
he.  "We  can  do  this  .sort  of  thing 
rapidly  and  successfully — sort  of 
on  the  order  of  the  New  Yorker. 
Papers  have  a  big  demand  for 
this.  Newspapers  themselves  can’t 
do  a  real  profile  while  the  subject 
is  in  the  news  because  of  the  time 
element.”  They  can  get  a  biog¬ 
raphy.  he  continued,  but  not  a  real 
picture  of  the  man’s  personality 
because  they  haven’t  the  time  to 
check  20  or  30  people  and  follow 
the  subject  around. 

.■\PN.  Mr.  Gallagher  said,  also 
plans  to  add  some  comics  and  drop 
a  few  in  an  effort  to  get  them  in 
touch  with  the  times.  There  is  no 
problem  on  distribution,  he  ad¬ 
ded,  becaase  newspapers  have  set¬ 
tled  their  own  territories  for  them- 
.selves.  “It  works  out  well.” 

We.s  Gallagher,  with  AP  since 
1937,  has  worked  nearly  11  years 
abroad  in  26  countries,  “some  of 
them  no  longer  in  existence.”  In 
1940  he  covered  the  invasion  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  and  two 
years  later  led  the  AP  staff  in  the 
North  African  landings.  He  also 
headed  the  AP  war  correspondents 
covering  the  invasion  of  France  in 
1944  and  from  1945  to  1950  was 
AP  bureau  chief  in  Germany. 

He  is  now  also  in  charge  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  Wide  World. 

Mesta  Series  to  Run 
In  10  Installments 

October  14  is  the  release  date 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate’s  series  by  Perle 
Mesta  on  her  12,000-mile,  two- 
and-a-half-months’  trip  through  So¬ 
viet  Russia. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  by  Mrs.  Mesta,  the  10  ar¬ 
ticles  deal  with  excursions  to  vari¬ 
ous  spots  within  the  country,  visits 
to  oil  fields  and  steel  mills  and 
rich  versus  poor  as  well  as  notes 
on  the  people. 

Each  article  of  “Perle  Mesta  in 
Russia”  runs  about  1,500  words. 


Line  Up  Comics 
With  Education 


A  successful  promotion  of  the 
Detroit  TimeY  comic  strips  by  ty¬ 
ing  them  in  with  exhibits  at  t^ 
University  of  Michigan  and  at  the 
Detroit  Historical  Museum  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Harry  Taylor,  in  charge 
of  editorial  promotions  for  the 
Hearst  paper. 

The  promotion  was  twofold: 

•An  exhibit  of  King  Features 
comics,  many  of  them  original 
drawings  and  going  back  to  “The 
Yellow  Kid”  of  1896.  was  put  on 
at  the  U.  of  M.  in  connection 
with  the  university’s  Popular  Arts 
in  America  symposium  and  exhibit. 

Milton  Can  iff  was  a  speaker  at 
the  symposium. 

“Copy  was  aimed  at  establish¬ 
ing  a  close  tie-in  between  a  major 
universi'y  and  the  comic  page,  not 
usual  bedfellows,”  Mr.  Taylor 
said.  “.And  stories  were  spotted  in 
the  paper  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  education-minded  rather  than 
of  the  comic-page-minded  reader." 

The  .second  phase  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  promotion  involved  the  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Detroit  Historical 
Museum  of  original  drawings  of 
“Dick’s  Adventures”  by  Neil 
O’Keefe  and  Max  Trell.  There 
were  sequences  in  this  historical 
strip  on  the  Fall  of  Detroit  and 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Eric.  These  fit 
in  with  the  museum’s  display  on 
the  War  of  1812. 


t  to  get  them  in  "Greatest  Faith"  Ready 
nes.  There  is  no  For  November  Release 
•ibution,  he  ad-  i,a.st  of  three  books  by  the  late 
ipapers  have  set-  Fulton  Oursler,  The  Greatest  Faith 
•itories  for  them-  Ever  Known,  will  be  distributed 
out  well.”  in  two  series  by  Doubleday  Syn- 

with  AP  since  dicate.  The  first,  scheduled  for 
nearly  11  years  release  Nov.  22,  deals  with  the 

intries,  “some  of  founding  of  the  Christian  faith 

in  existence.”  In  and  includes  the  stories  of  St. 

the  invasion  of  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  will  be 

lorway  and  two  30  instalments  in  this  Christmas 
e  AP  staff  in  the  series,  each  of  1,500  to  2,000 
indings.  He  also  words. 

ar  correspondents  jhe  Lenten  .series  will  be  of  15 
sion  of  France  in  instalments,  each  of  1,000  to  1,500 
945  to  1950  was  words.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
in  Germany.  Resurrection  and  has  been  edited 
in  charge  of  per-  for  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  first 
World.  series,  by  April  Oursler  Armstrong, 

the  co-author. 

o  Run  There  are  illu.strations  for  ewh 

ents  instalment  by  Henry  C.  Pitz.  Bjb- 

the  release  date  heal  quotations  are  from  the  King 
RK  Herald  Trib-  James  and  the  Douay  versions  of 
series  by  Perle  the  Bible. 

12,000-mile,  two- 

i’  trip  through  So-  Pinza  Emotes  on  Paper 

Ezio  Pinza,  luminary  of  opera 
th  photographs  and  musical  comedy  stage  as  well 
lesta,  the  10  ar-  as  TV  and  radio,  is  covering  the 
xcursions  to  vari-  1953  World  Series  for  the  North 
the  country,  visits  American  Newspaper  Alliance- 
steel  mills  and  The  group  of  articles  starts  with  a 
as  well  as  notes  preliminary  story,  followed  by  one 
on  each  game.  After  the  winning 
■  “Perle  Mesta  in  team  has  been  decided,  he  will  do 
)ut  1,500  words,  a  roundup  on  the  annual  cla.ssic. 
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Coke 


dispatch 


IS  a  message 


Dispatch 

is  a  newspaper 


Every  edition  of  the  Dispatch  is  full  of  dispatches  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  world.  That’s  one  thing  that  gives 
the  Dispatch  character  and  standing  as  a  newspaper. 

Another  is  the  paper’s  ability  to  keep  its  identity  clear. 
This  it  does  by  making  sure  that  its  name  is  always  prop¬ 
erly  spoiled  . . .  and  properly  begun  with  a  capital  “D”. 

The  character  and  standing  of  any  trade-marked  product 
depends  on  the  same  thing.  Since  Coke  is  a  trade-mark 
of  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  we  are  naturally  interested 
in  making  sure  that  Coke  always  gets  the  capital  treat¬ 
ment  it  deserves. 

That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  use  the  cap  initial  whenever 


you  have  occasion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  either  of 
its  familiar  names . . .  Coca-Cola  or  Coke. 

P.S.  “Dispatch”  is  also  a  verb.  For  example;  dispatch  a 
copy  boy  for  frosty  bottles  of  Coke  for  the  staff. 


^sk  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


They  Just  Don*t  Agree 
With  You,  Mr.  Hicks 


printed,  or  the  portions  of  the  neg¬ 
atives  he  wants  blown  up.  If  he 
has  a  photographic  background, 
he’s  more  apt  to  recognize  your 
need  for  certain  equipment  and  see 
that  you  get  it. 


wun  lou.  mr.  nicRS  Bobby  Kewh. 

r  picture  assignment  editor. 

By  James  L  Collings  ^^7'  Jourmil-Amerwun: 

^  As  A  MATTER  of  fact,  I  think 

Wilson  Hicks,  once  of  Life  and  if  the  man  is  in  charge  of  the  staff  the  opposite  of  what  he  said  is 
now  a  photo  consultant,  said  at  as  to  hours  worked  and  assigning  °  ecomes  e 

the  Rochester  Photo  Conference  the  men  to  various  stories,  then  he  f ^  ^  P-  ‘, 

(Sept.  13-18)  that  a  picture  editor  should  be  an  experienced  photog-  background  of  some  kind  can  t 
should  not  be  a  photographer.  rapher — one  who  knows  what  press  understand  e  many  pro  * 


(Sept.  13-18)  that  a  picture  editor  should  be  an  experienced  photog-  background  of  some  kind  can  t 

should  not  be  a  photographer.  rapher — one  who  knows  what  press  understand  e  many  pro  s  - 

His  statement  was  passed  along  agents  try  to  shove  down  your  especially  when  he  hand 

to  five  New  York  men  who  are  throats.  He  has  to  be  able  to  eval-  put  the  assignmen  s.  supp  se  i 

engaged  in  .some  pha.se  of  press  uate  pictures,  know  if  stories  call  ^  °  ^ 

photography,  ranging  from  pho-  for  pictures  and,  if  pictures  are  t  ^  copy  es  an  ma  ing  i 


the  copy  desk  and  making  him  a 


tographer  to  picture  editor.  With-  needed,  just  how  long  it  will  take  ®  ^  . 


out  exception,  they  disagreed  with  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Hicks. 

These  were  their  replies:  Morris  Warman, 

Manny  Elkins,  picture  editor,  photographer. 


Sew  York  Mirror'. 

Less  than  two  decades  ago,  a 


New  York  Herald  Tribune'. 

I  THINK  there  are  several  things 


is  available,  and  all  he  does  is 
chose  the  pictures  to  run,  then  he 
can  operate  without  knowledge  of 
photography.  I’ll  tell  you  this, 
though.  A  newsman  who’s  been 
thrown  into  the  job  that  way  takes 


LESS  THAN  iwo  oecaoes  ago,  a  i  think  mere  are  several  ining->  .-i  .  J  ,  ri  _  , 

famous  editor  said  that  picture  you  can  offer  in  rebuttal  to  his  ^  ^  while  to  eve  op  con  i  e  ce. 

editors  are  born,  not  made,  and  statement.  First,  let’s  ask  him  if  ^  ^  ^  ,  if' 

while  I  don’t  believe  this  is  al-  it  handicaps  a  reporter  to  have  a  *uy  a  man  can  ® 

together  true,  1  do  feel  that  a  good  good  background  in  grammar  and  f  first-ra  e  pic  ure  e  i  or  wi 
picture  editor  must  have  an  apti-  English  literature.  Then  let’s  re- 
tude  for  his  work.  It  is  generally  mind  Mr.  Hicks  that  when  a  pho-  awtui  han  icap. 

accepted  that  our  best  picture  edi-  tographer  returns  from  an  assign-  «  ,  t- 

tors  have  had  training  in  photogra-  ment,  it’s  a  great  help  to  have  a  Contest:  My  ravonte 


tors  have  had  training  in  photogra-  ment,  it’s  a  great  help  to  have  a  Contest:  My  Favorite 

phy.  They  must  also  have  ac-  picture  editor  who  can  read  nega-  Unpublished  Photograph 

quired  the  city-room  skills  of  a  tives.  He  can  save  a  lot  of  work  A  novel  picture  exhibit  to  be 
regular  editor.  A  good  picture  when  you’re  near  a  deadline  by  held  in  connection  with  a  National 

editor  should  know  the  function-  selecting  the  negative  he  wants  Press  Photographers  Association- 

and  und^erstand''Te^"tech'niqiLTof 

g^J  photography  before  he  can  |  WHo’s  AlwOVS  Right  There  3 

skillfully  interpret  the  news  in  ex-  p  '  ^ 

citing  and  interesting  photographs,  w  j  ir  —  ‘  ~ 

Knowing  photography  from  all  M  Louisville,  Ky. 

angles  is  no  guarantee  that  you  ^  As  a  man  behind  a  news 
can  become  a  good  picture  editor, 
but  it  certainly  is  fundamental. 


Little  Man  Who's  Always  Right  There 


Patrick  A.  Burns. 
photographer. 

New  York  Times: 

I  definitely  believe  it  would 
help  the  picture  editor  to  be  a 
photographer.  This  way,  he  would 
appreciate  the  problems  the  men 
are  up  against,  and,  equally  im¬ 
portant.  he  would  know  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  each  man  on  the  staff. 
One  fellow,  for  instance,  is  good 
for  baseball  coverage,  another  for 
a  dock  strike.  A  photographer 
should  know  a  good  negative  just 
by  looking  at  it  quickly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  man  handliiif; 
the  picture  editor’s  post  hasn’t 
learned  the  art  of  reading  nega¬ 
tives,  he’s  apt  to  throw  away  one 
that  should  be  printed.  It  could 
be  a  prize-winner. 

Cavio  Sileo, 

photo  assignment  editor. 

International  News  Photos; 

1  don’t  agree,  but  I  will  say 
that  how  much  photography  the 
picture  editor  should  know  de¬ 
pends  on  the  organization  he’s 
with  and  the  nature  of  his  job  as 
picture  editor.  If  it’s  just  a  matter 
of  selecting  the  pictures  to  be  used, 
and  so  on,  well  then,  to  a  degree  1 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Hicks,  but 


Louisville,  Ky. 

As  A  MAN  behind  a  news 
camera.  Bud  Kamenish  has  the 
enviable  knack  of  being  in  the 
right  places  at  the  right  times. 
Now,  it  seems,  that  knack  is 
good  even  when  he’s  in  front 
of  a  camera. 

Fellow  photographers  at  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  say  “Bud’s  lucky.’’ 

And  he  is.  Bud  is  the  27- 
year-old  lensman  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  New  York  television  ^ 
quiz  show  and  walked  off  with 
a  trip  to  Paris,  a  new  car,  a 
mink  coat,  and  a  complete 
wardrobe  for  his  wife,  Joyce. 
(E&P,  Sept.  26,  page  44.) 

And  all  he  had  to  do  was  , 


And  all  he  had  to  do  was  A  major  fire  broke  out  in  a  g 
say,  “Iwo  lima’’  at  the  right  crowded  grandstand  and  sent  g 
time.  hundreds  of  spectators  into  a  g 

The  prizes  served  as  first-  panic.  The  team  was  50  feet  m 
anniversary  gifts  for  the  Kame-  away  when  the  first  tiny  blaze  g 
nishes,  too.  was  spotted.  And  Bud  photo-  J 

Knowing  the  right  answer  to  graphed  the  fire  from  that  first  1 
“What  is  the  biggest  and  mo.st  blaze  to  the  final  moments  g 
famous  of  the  Volcano  Is-  when  people  leaped  and  fell  be-  3 
lands?”  paid  off.  fore  the  spreading  blazes.  H 

Bud  had  done  Navy  time  One  of  tho.se  pictures,  en- 
around  the  islands  during  titled  “Escape,”  won  first  prize  'A 
World  War  11.  So  he  answered  in  the  NPPA  spot-news  contest.  ^ 
“Iwo  Jima”  right  away.  It  took  third  prize  in  the  Uni-  M 

Bud’s  been  “lucky”  before,  versity  of  Missouri  contest  and 
too.  Especially  last  year  when  an  honorable-mention  award  in  !| 
he  and  a  reporter  were  lazing  a  fire-prevention  contest.  1 

around  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  It  also  was  reprinted  on  front  i 
on  a  routine  feature  assignment,  pages  around  the  country.  - 


rtions  of  the  neg-  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  short 
lown  up.  If  he  course  in  Press  Photography  at  the 
hie  background.  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

recognize  your  Nov.  12,  13,  14,  is  entitled  ‘The 
quipment  and  .see  One  the  Editor  Didn’t  Buy — My 
Favorite  Unpublished  Photograph." 

In  charge  of  entries  are:  Ken 
Harris,  chief  photographer  Seattle 
t  editor.  Post-Intelligencer;  Cornelius  Root, 

'l-American:  director  of  laboratories.  School  of 

*  .  1  .  Communications,  short  course  di- 

if  what  he  said  is  sector;  Prof.  Vernon  R.  Frost,  di- 
becomes  picture  rector  of  the  School  of  Communi- 
a  photographic  nations.  University  of  Washington; 
;ome  kind  cant  and  James  O.  Sneddon,  member  of 
any  problems  in--  executive  committee. 

when  he  hands  ^  series  of  three  short  courses 
its.  I  suppose  if  ^j]|  conducted  on  the  Pacifk 
picking  a  guy  off  Coast  in  November  when  21  na- 
d  making  him  a  tionally-prominent  press  photog- 
ause  no  one  el:«  raphers  and  manufacturers’  repre- 
all  he  does  is  ..gntatives  will  be  flown  by  NPPA- 

I  to  run,  then  he  Angeles  Nov.  9  and  10, 

lut  knowledge  of  Francisco  11  and  12,  and  Seat- 

II  tell  you  this,  ,3  ,4 

man  who  s  been 

>b  that  way  takes  Schillios  Pictures 
velop  confidence,  Cowles  Cup 

it  a  go(^  picture  g  Harlow  Schillios  won  the 
nan  can  t  b^ome  Cowlcs  Cup  for  his  newspaper,  the 
e  editor  without  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard,  zni 
t  say  hes  under  grand  prize  in  the  Associated 
Press  newsphoto  contest  among 
,  .  Washington  and  Oregon  members, 

•avonte  His  pictures  also  were  first  in  the 

'holograph*  feature  (a  parade)  and  portrait 
re  exhibit  to  be  classes,  non-metropolitan  division. 
1  with  a  National  Other  winners:  Metropolitan  di- 
lers  Association-  vision — news,  John  Miller,  Seattle 

. .  Post-Intelligencer;  feature,  Frank 

.4  Parker,  Spokane  Spokesman-Re- 
'  There  3  view:  sports,  Stuart  Hertz,  Post- 
1  Intelligencer;  portrait,  Joseph 
_  -  ~  Scaylea.  Seattle  Times.  Non-metro¬ 
politan  division — news,  Don  Ket- 
terler,  Klamath  Falls  Herald  d 
News;  sports,  Jim  Fardell,  Long- 
View  Daily  News. 

Unpublished  Photograph' 

At  Texas  Seminary 
“News  Pictures”  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  Fourth  Texas  News¬ 
paper  Seminar  Oct.  5-7  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Texas  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Twenty-five  Texas  newspapers 
will  be  represented  at  the  picture¬ 
editing  clinic. 

g  Bert  Brandt,  former  press  pho- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Mink  I  tographer  who  now  operates  a 
—  commercial  studio  in  Houston,  will 
roke  out  in  a  8  be  discussion  leader  and  also  the 
and  and  sent  3  main  speaker  at  a  dinner  Oct.  5- 
:tators  into  a  8  Texas  Newspaper  Seminars  have 
1  was  50  feet  M  for  their  “dean”  or  chairman  Wal- 
irst  tiny  blaze  3  ter  R.  Humphrey,  Fort  IVortli 
d  Bud  photo-  J  Press  editor.  Ray  L.  Powers.  Hou^ 
From  that  first  m  ton  Press  business  manager,  h 
nal  moments  3  TDNA  president, 
ed  and  fell  be-  I  Ro^d  Hog 

“nictiires’  en-  M  'Two  United  Press  photograph 
Jcff  Hodges  of  Atlanta.  Ga. 

,  _  ^  John  Bent  of  Jacksonville 

u-jl  3  Fla.,  were  hurrying  along  a  rain 
^  swept  road  “hunting”  hurricane 

^  -  Florence,  when  a  pig  ran  across 
ont-^M  **  ”  ^  road.  Trying  to  avoid  hitting 

'  c  .  i  the  animal  the  men  swerved  their 
'coimr*^  skidded,  and  ended  in  a  ditch 

upside  down.  No  one  was  injured 
(including  the  pig). 
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A  News  Note  to  Editors— of  a  series 


More  Coal  Needed  in  the  Future 

—not  less! 


This  year  450-miIlion  tons  of  bituminous  coal  will  be  used  to  power 
America’s  economy.  And  in  the  years  to  come  the  country’s  demands 
for  coal  will  require  even  greater  tonnages. 

This  fact  was  underscored  in  the  report  of  the  President’s  Materials 
Policy  Commission  more  than  a  year  ago.  More  recently  it  was  again 
stressed  by  the  Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization.  The  Bureau  estimated  that,  for  power  alone, 
our  nation  will  need  nearly  800-million  tons  of  coal  annually  by  1975. 

But  despite  the  abundance  of  coal  and  great  need  for  coal,  the  industry 
today  faces  serious  problems.  How  they  are  solved  can  affect  our  econ¬ 
omy,  our  defense  and  how  well  you  live. 

Capital  expenditures  have  increased.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  machines  that  produce  and  process  coal  for  less  money.  But  these 
savings  and  more,  too,  have  been  siphoned  off  by  increased  costs.  Miners’ 
wages  have  more  than  doubled  since  World  War  11  and  are  now  the  high¬ 
est  in  any  major  industry.  The  cost  of  operating  supplies  has  more  than 
doubled.  Coal  freight  rates  have  been  repeatedly  increased.  At  the  same 
time  competing  fuels  have  been  whittling  away  at  coal's  markets. 

To  provide  the  coal  which  America  requires  and  to  obtain  for  this  coal 
a  price  that  will  yield  the  margin  of  profit  needed  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  forward-looking  industry,  is  coal’s  daily  battle. 

For  only  a  profitable  coal  industry  can  maintain  the  health  and  strength 
necessary  to  continue  to  serve  America  well. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  coal’s  big  customers, 
your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Too  Much  Emphasis  Put 
On  Writing,  YoungThinks 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


from  all  over  the  world  will  serve  a! 

as  study  material.  xlUSDCUlCl-  W  ll6 

Graduate  Program  TOCIIII  RgCGIVOS 

Pennsylvania  State  College  De-  T 

partment  of  Journalism  is  prepar-  I’lUlU*  J“*iWvirQ 
ing  to  inaugurate  a  graduate  pro-  Chicago 

gram  leading  to  the  M.  A.  degree.  A  husband-wife  team  that  has 
Some  of  the  new  courses  will  be  worked  together  in  the  newspaper 
offered,  and  candidates  accepted,  field  for  34  years  will  receive  the 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  1953  Minnesota  award  for  “dis- 
current  year.  tinguished  service  in  journalism." 

Dr.  James  W.  Markham,  former-  They  are  Harry  E.  and  Geraldine 


during  the  second  semester  of  the  1953  Minnesota  award  for  “dis- 
Walter  B.  Pitkin  used  to  insist  “Most  of  us  in  our  labs  require  current  year.  tinguished  service  in  journalism." 

that  college  journalism  instruction  the  students  to  produce  copy,  copy,  pr.  James  W.  Markham,  former-  They  are  Harry  E.  and  Geraldine 
is  debased  by  a  misemphasis  on  and  more  copy.”  he  said.  “How-  ly  on  the  journalism  faculty  of  the  Rasmussen,  publishers  of  the  Aus- 

writing.  ever.  I  strongly  feel  that  we  are  University  of  Missouri,  is  now  as-  tin  (Minn.)  Daily  Herald. 

“People  who  can  write  readable  inclined  to  overdo  the  job,  thereby  sociate  professor  of  journalism  at 

copy  are  a  dime  a  dozen,”  he  said,  sacrificing  the  training  in  report-  state  College.  He  has  been  a  re- 

“But  good  news  gatherers  are  ing.  1  believe  that  in  a  news  writ-  porter  for  the  Dallas  Journal  and 

scarce.  There  ought  to  be  more  ing  course  the  major  emphasis  the  Fort  Worth  Press.  He  has  also 

emphasis  on  getting  the  news,  should  be  placed  on  reporting.”  taught  journalism  at  Baylor  Uni- 
Much,  much  more.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Young  believes,  versity. 

Ask  any  editor,  “If  you  had  to  the  student  should  deal  with  the 

choose  between  hiring  a  good  writ-  realities  of  the  local  scene.  “The  Scholarship  for  Woman 

er  or  a  good  news  gatherer,  which  simulated  assignment  given  a  news  ^  scholarship  to  be  award- 
would  it  ^?”  The  answer  invari-  writing  class  takes  on  greater  flavor  annually  to  a  woman  student 


ably  is,  “Why,  the  good  news  of  realism  when  it  is  one  made  up  school  of  journalism  has 

gatherer,  of  course.”  Yet  it  does  ap-  by  the  instructor  and  based  on  a  established  at  the  University 

pear  that  at  many  schools  and  de-  local  situation,  rather  than  one  Missouri  and  named  the  Mary 
partments  of  journalism  the  chief  taken  from  a  workbook,  he  said,  g  Pryor  Scholarship  in  honor  of 


Of  course.  Mr.  Young  points  ^  graduate 


partments  of  journalism  the  chief  taken  from  a  workbook,”  he  said,  g  Pryor  Scholarship  in  honor  of  Rasmussen 

concern  for  the  student  is  that  he  Of  course,  Mr.  Young  points  donor,  a  1929  graduate.  Announcement  of  the  award, 

learn  to  write  well.  out,  this  means  more  work  for  scholarship,  to  be  awarded  presented  annually  by  the  Univer- 

The  chief  job  of  the  newspaper  the  instructor.  But  it  also  is  likely  academic  year,  carries  a  sity  of  Minnesota  school  of  jour- 

xs  to  di^eminate  information,  to  mean  a  greater  interest  on  the  5,50  Selection  of  the  nalism,  was  made  through  the  In- 


“this  means  more  work  for 


Good  writing  is  gravy,  of  course  part  of  the  student." 


.  .  .  but  it’s  a  tool,  not  the  end 
product. 


At  Rutgers,  according  to  Mr.  fm-ultv 
Young,  some  of  the  most  valuable 


recipient  will  be  made  by  the  land  Daily  Press  Association  by 
faculty.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  of 


Re-write  Assignment 

There’s  another  reason  for  em¬ 
phasis  on  writing.  It’s  easier  to 
conduct  writing  classes.  In  its  sim¬ 
plest  form,  newswriting  instruction 


’  U  .  .V,  ,  .  ■  ’  •  Vk  r  .  the  school.  Award  recipients  ate 

It  was  Pitkin  s  belief  that  early  training  is  that  which  requires  stu-  |^-  i  ■  ^e’^cted  by  the  journalism  faculty 

ass^iation  of  college  journalism  dents  to  cover  specific  beats  and  JYllCnigan  L^lty  f^m  nominations  made  by  the 

instruction  with  English  depart-  make  contact  with  public  officials  ^  --  -  Inland  membershin 

ments  r^ulted  in  a  prewcupation  and  important  civic  groups  in  the  DailV  HOnOrGd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rasmussen  will 

with  writmg.  Certainly  the  average  local  area.  Chicago,  receive  a  medallion  and  certificate 

high  ^hool  teacher  of  journalism.  We  do  include  camp^  events  (Ind  at  the  Oct.  5  luncheon  session  here 

who  IS  an  English  teacher,  con-  in  our  assignments,’  he  stressed.  c/iy  uuu.;  lyews  -.nn.ni  m^otina 

tributes  to  the  student’s  notion  of  The  Rutgers  instructor  believes  Di.vpa/c/i  has  been  chosen  to  re-  Rasmussen  is  a  former  ores- 

journalism  as  primarily  a  writing  every  student  who  completes  the  oV"'joIrnLism  idem'a^d  director  of  the  North- 

sho7d'Tear";h'"at"kast";'h"eI  awSd  for  outstanding  community  west  Daily  Press  Association  and 
'  f  service.  a  past  president  of  the  Minnesota 


“layers  of  journalism  knowledge.” 
They  are,  he  says,  “a  knowledge 
of  how  to  handle  news  sources. 


knowledge  of  what  information  he  each  year  by  Misssouri  U. 


•rvice.  a  past  president  of  the  Minnesota 

The  award  is  given  to  a  member  Associated  Press  Association.  Mrs. 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Pre.ss  Associa-  Rasmussen  is  a  past  treasurer  of 
on  each  vear  bv  Missouri  U.  the  National  Federation  of  Press 


ivriiii,  iivvvawi  iiiiig  1U311  UVLlUll  1  *  YnP  t  t  receive  trophy  will  be  presented  by  Women  and  has  served  the  Min- 

consists  of  handing  the  students  a  ^  J  n,,hiic  official  and  a  Dean  Earl  English  to  the  News-  nesota  Press  Women  as  vicepresi 

mimeographed  sheet  of  unorgan-  "  knowlSee  of  Se  actfvhies  Dispatch  at  the  Oct.  6  Inland  dent. 

ized  information  which  thev  write  S^^'^ral  KnOWieuge  OI  tne  aCll  It  _ _ ^  T  The  Herald  has  Keen  nartic 


ized  information  which  they  write  -  .  luncne 

into  news  story  form.  Limitations  objectives  ot  leading  c 

of  the  50-minute  class  period  en-  Sroups- 

courage  this  kind  of  procedure.  _  .  «  .  ,  under 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall  of  North-  Bounds  Praised  Servic 

western  long  ago  suggested  that  no  Tof  Air  Force  lob  school 


luncheon  here  at  the  LaSalle  The  Herald  has  been  partic- 
Hotel.  ularly  active  in  pointing  out  tht 

The  News-Dispatch  has  been  needs  for  a  number  of  community 
under  study  by  the  Community  building  programs. 


Service  Committee  of  the  Missouri 
school  of  journalism  since  1949. 


More  personal  projects  of  the 
Herald  have  included  the  recent 


school  should  be  accredited  which  Charles  E.  Bounds,  head  of  the  During  that  time  the  newspaper  purchase  of  a  former  church  build- 
permits  an  instructor  to  use  department  of  journalism  at  the  participated  in  many  projects,  ing  and  its  gift  to  the  community 
mimeographed  writing  assignments.  University  of  Alabama,  has  re-  jych  as  Hi  Neighbor  Club  for  as  a  fine  arts  museum;  an  annual 
Nevertheless  the  practice  is  wide-  turned  to  teaching  after  a  year’s  children,  a  fight  against  organized  scholarship  to  an  Austin  high 
spread — and  at  some  schools,  prob-  leave  of  absence  with  the  Air  Force  gambling,  development  of  an  air-  school  senior  for  journalism  edu- 
ably  many,  the  student  spends  a  where  he  supervised  the  writing  of  2  program  to  send  a  police  cation;  and  a  number  of  trophic 

preponderance  of  his  time  in  the  30  Air  Force  ROTC  textbooks.  lieutenant  to  an  FBI  school,  and  a  an<I  awards  to  spur  interest  in 


reporting  classes  engaged  in  what  His  accomplishment,  says  Lt.  crusade  to  improve  highway  safety,  community  activities, 
is  essentially  re-writing.  Col.  William  B.  White,  acting  a  The  Rasmussens’  n 

Now  the  “reporting  workbook”  chief  of  the  curriculum  branch  at  p-.-cirtn  *  team  beg 

is  being  challenged  by  some  teach-  AFROTC  headquarters,  “has  been  lionor  ownership  of  the  M 

ers  for  essentially  the  same  reasons,  outstanding  in  light  of  the  mag-  Is  OGlzed  Transcript  -  Republicc 

The  workbook  is  a  bound  volume  nitude  of  the  job  performed  in  one  Boris  Sklar,  editor  of  Russky  In  1920,  Mr.  Rasm 
of  printed  writing  assignments  and  year.”  Golos,  a  Russian-language  news-  part  ownership  of  th< 


■  The  Rasmussens’  newspaper  ca- 

reer  as  a  team  began  with  th« 
Ru^ian  Editor  ownership  of  the  Mower  Counts 

'>  OGlZGd  Transcript  -  Republican,  a  weekly 

Boris  Sklar,  editor  of  Russky  In  1920,  Mr.  Rasmussen  bought 


ar.  Golos,  a  Russian-language  news-  part  ownership  of  the  Austin  Her- 

paper  published  in  New  York,  has  aid,  and  his  wife  joined  him  00 
^pographic  Workshop  been  arrested  by  agents  of  the  its  staff  the  next  year.  Mr.  Ras- 

The  Department  of  Technical  Department  of  Justice  to  await  de-  mussen  became  publisher  of  th« 


exercises  for  the  various  types  of  paper  published  in  Ni 

news  stories.  Here  again,  with  Typographic  Workshop  been  arrested  by  aj 

some  improvements  over  the  The  Department  of  Technical  Department  of  Justice 
mimeographed  sheet,  is  emphasis  Journalism  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  portation  proceedings. 


mimeographed  sheet,  is  emphasis  Journalism  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  portation  proceedings.  Herald  in  1927,  and  president  of 

on  writing  as  the  chief  considera-  M.  will  give  an  advanced  typo-  Mr.  Sklar  was  described  as  a  the  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  in  1929. 
tion  in  the  reporting  of  news.  graphic  workshop  on  “New  Trends  charter  member  of  the  Communist  Mrs.  Rasmussen  had  a  brief  in- 

At  the  meeting  of  journalism  in  the  Graphic  Arts”  Oct.  19-24.  Party  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  news-  dependent  venture  as  owner  ^ 

teachers  in  East  Lansing  recently.  Several  hundred  examples  of  the  paper  as  “the  official  publication  publisher  of  the  Blooming  Prairit 

James  R.  Young  of  Rutgers  Uni-  finest  contemporary  work  in  the  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  In-  Times,  but  returned  to  the  HeraW 

versity  questioned  the  workbook,  fields  of  advertising  and  printing  ternational  Workers  Order.”  in  1931. 
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Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PITTSBURGH 


From  gigantic  ladles,  steel  is 
poured  or  “teemed”  into  molds  to 
make  ingots.  This  is  the  first  solid 
form  steel  takes  on  its  way  from  the 
furnaces  to  the  finishing  operations. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  alt  those 
steel  products  that  are  so  important 
to  you — your  automobile  . . .  railroad 
freight  and  passenger  cars  ...  oil  and 


gas  pipelines  .  .  .  ships,  airplanes  . . . 
the  stove,  washing  machine  and  re¬ 
frigerator  for  your  home  . . .  bicycles 
for  your  children  . . .  television  masts 
. .  .  business  machines  for  your  office 
...  the  military  weapons  that  defend 
all  you  have. 

Today,  we  need  more  ingots  than 
ever  before.  It’s  a  need  that  keeps 


growing.  It  has  created  a  bigger  job 
for  steel-making. 

At  J&L  there’s  a  program  of  pro¬ 
gressive  expansion  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  to  meet  this  challenge.  J&L’s 
new  open  hearth  shop  where  these 
ingots  are  being  “teemed”  is  another 
example  of  progressive  steel-making 
...  a  tradition  at  J&L  for  100  years. 


TEEMING  INGOTS  AT  J&L.  Molten  steel  is  "teemed"  into  ingots  after  it  has  been  "tapped” 

^  trom  J&L's  new  open  hearths  at  Pittsburgh. 

A  glowing  forecast  of  your  future . . .  is“teeineii”  in  molten  metal! 
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PROMOTION 


Public  Service  A  Basic 
In  Any  Promotion  Plan 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Valley.  U.  S.  A.,  1953.”  This  is  PyoO  RriHlO-TV 
the  second  of  these  supplements.  ^  ilVAVAXV  x  v 

the  first  having  been  published  T  ^rrc 

about  a  year  ago.  The  current  edi-  w^yJ^CViil 

tion.  with  99  advertisers  repre-  T 

sented.  tops  the  first  in  editorial  HI  V^KlUi  V^IXY 
and  advertising  content.  Oklahoma  City 

This  is  a  beautiful  job,  hand-  Free  publication  of  radio  and 
somely  printed,  will  designed.  It  television  programs  has  been  dis- 
makes  good  reading  for  everyone  continued  in  the  Dailx  Oklahoman 


in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Valley,  and  Oklahoma  Citv  ' Times.  Sub- 

Pi  blic  SERVICE  is  a  basic  in  any  How  much  the  economic  develop-  of  course.  But  it  also  makes  a  fine  stituted  for  the  daily  program 

well-rounded  newspaper  promotion  ment  of  communities  throughout  economic  reference  for  busines.s.  schedule  is  a  small  listing  of  each 

program.  The  greater  the  service,  the  U.  S.  owes  to  such  newspaper  industrial,  civic,  and  educational  station’s  call  letters  and  its  location 

the  better  the  promotion.  Viewed  activities  it  would  be  hard  to  as-  leaders.  And  it  makes  an  excellent  on  the  radio  dial. 


in  this  light,  the  steps  that  two  se.ss,  but  it  is  certainly  large, 
newspapers  are  taking  to  create  The  Mauch  Chunk  story  is  a 
more  jobs  and  foster  better  living  folksier  one.  For  years,  Times- 
standards  in  their  communities  News  editor  Joseph  L.  Boyle  has 


promotion  for  the  Inquirer. 

Money's  Worth 

Getting  full  value  for  the  ad- 


“The  radio  stations  are  strong 
compietitors  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  Most  of  the  revenue  they 
get  is  from  advertisers  of  our  pa- 


niay  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  worried  about  the  loss  of  employ-  vertising  dollar  is  the  theme  of  pars  and  they  solicit  every  day  in 
significant  newspaoer  promotion  ment  opportunities  m  his  town.  1  e  promotions  at  hand  this  week,  keen  competition  with  our  papers. 


significant  newspaper  promotion  _  w....  . . 

developments  of  the  year.  railroads  and  the  mines  are  not  as  ^  folder  from  the  Washing-  I  don’t  know  any  other  business 

In  Maine,  the  Bangor  Commer-  active  employers  iis  they  ton  (D.  C.)  Star  that  ties  in  neat-  firm  that  would  advertise  their 

vial  last  Sunday  carried  banner  were.  To  work  in  the  .steel  mil  >,  jy  effectively  with  the  Star’s  competitors,  free  of  charge,”  F..  K. 

headlines  over  the  announcement  many  of  his  townsmen  have  to  j-^j-rent  trade  paper  advertising  Gaylord,  publisher,  said  in  com- 

by  Publisher  James  D.  Ewing  that  commute  rnany  miles  daily.  Wit  campaign.  The  other  is  a  folder  menting  on  the  new  policy  which 


the  paper  had  organized  a  Depart 
ment  of  Development. 


no  local  industries  to  employ  them,  capsuling  the  values  offered  adver-  has  been  in  effect  a  month. 


the  town’s  younger  people  are 


In  Pennsylvania,  the  Maiich  easily  lured  away,  after  schooling. 
Chunk  Times-News  is  well  under  other  cities. 


tisers  by  the  Montreal  (Canada) 
Star. 


“We  are  offering  advertising 
space  to  all  .stations  when  they  go 


way  with  a  nickel-a-week  plan 
which  will  raise  the  funds  neces- 


When  Joe  Boyle  tentatively  sug¬ 
gested.  about  three  years  ago,  that 


The  Washington  Star  promotion  on  the  air  at  our  lowest  commer- 
is  highly  competitive.  It  talks  about  cial  rates,  the  same  as  any  other 


sary  for  a  program  to  attract  new  some  money  be  raised  for  a  pro-  y^^ 
industries  to  the  community.  gftim  to  attract  new  indiistrie.s,  he  ■ 

Purpo.se  of  the  Commercial’s  got  oo  respon.se.  Not  long  ago,  he 


“crazy  arithmetic.”  “The  more  advertiser.  They  are  making  money 
you  pay.”  it  says,  “the  less  you  and  it  is  a  legitimate  expense  for 
get.”  Then  it  compares  its  circula-  them  to  pay  for  their  own  adver- 


got  no  respon.se.  Not  long  ago,  he  those  of  two  tising  and  not  expect  it  free.”  Mr 


new  public  service  department  will  gave  it  another  try.  He  wrote  an  Washington  papers.  There  Gaylord  explained, 

be  to  draft  and  implement  “a  pro-  editorial  that  did  arouse  some  in-  jjpg  some  promotion  people  who  Own  Stations  Paid 

gram  to  attract  new  industry  and  terest.  It  has  been  snowballing  ^^kance  at  the  sharply 

business,  to  foster  the  growth  of  since.  competitive  copy  in  this.  But  they 

existinc  industrv  and  business,  and  Now  there  is  an  active  organi- 


existing  industry  and  business,  and  there  is  an  active  orgai 

to  develop  the  human  and  eco-  nation  in  Mauch  Chunk  worki 
nomic  resources  of  Eastern  and  on  the  plan  Joe  Boyle  devised 
Northern  Maine.”  to  raise  a  nickel  a  week  from  eve 


^  ,  .  competitive  copy  in  this.  But  they 

Now  there  's  an  active  organi-  j, 

zation  in  Mauch  Chunk  working  attention  and.  unless 


Northern  Maine.”  to  raise  a  nickel  a  week  from  every 

To  head  its  new  Department  of  '^lan.  woman  and  child  in  Mauch 
Development,  the  Commercial  has  Chunk  toward  a  fund  that  will 
appointed  Hartwell  Daley,  former  finance  industry-seeking  activity, 
administrative  assistant  and  indus-  Mauch  Chunk,  right  across 


trial  coasultant  to  the  Mayor  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.  Daley  is  also  a 
one-time  radio  corespondent,  and 


the  Lehigh  Riv.’r.  is  also  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  drive. 

In  less  than  three  months,  more 


WH.  .UUN  asN....cc  ai  me  snarpiy  .pjjg  ^  pressure  campaign 

competitive  copy  in  this.  But  they  newspapers,  the  programs 

must  agree  that  it  is  bound  to  at-  rnissing  and  radio  .stations 

tract  wide  attention  and,  unless  placed  advertising  to  pub- 

the  competition  can  topple  the  ijj,jj,e  their  .schedules,  except  WKY 
argument,  it  is  bound  to  prove  ef-  ^^d  WKY-TV,  affiliates  of  the 
te^ive.  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 

The  Montreal  Star  folder,  disre-  and  WKY-TV  had  paid 

garding  cornpetition,  merely  puts  program  space  for  months 

together  its  basic  sales  story,  .show-  ^^fore  the  company  policy  on  free 
mg  three  ways  in  which  the  Star  was  changed. 


a  Methodist  minister.  He  has  been  than  $16,000  has  been  raised, 
involved  in  economic  development  ^^^riy  citizens  are  naying  mor: 
activities  in  Fall  River,  Brockton,  than  a  nickel  a  week,  and  many 


and  Haverhill  Ma.ss  tire  contributing  their  five-year  a  separate  program  scncuurc 

Daley’s  thesis  which  is  the  mo-  Quotas  immediately.  Joe  Boyle  Fmgland  Newspaixrs  Ad-  for  the  television  station.  Several 

tivation  behind  every  new.spaper  thinks  the  goal  of  $78,000.  or  vertising  Bureau,  Boston,  this  week  weeks  prior  to  the  change  the  Sun- 

community  service  program,  is  even  as  much  as  $125,000,  will  be  day  Oklahoman  pvoy/ided  free  h^t- 


provides  “selling  support  ...  to 
put  more  power  behind  your  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  the  Bag 


With  three  dayfime-oiyly  sta¬ 
tions  operating  in  the  city,  the  pro¬ 
gram  schedule  had  baen  limited  to 
the  four  full  time  radio  stations, 
and  a  separate  program  schedule 


New  England  Newspapers  Ad-  for  the  television  station.  Several 
vertising  Bureau,  Boston,  this  week  weeks  prior  to  the  change  the  Sun- 


community  service  program,  is  even  as  muen  as  3.ii.->,t)uu,  win  ne 
this:  “A  newspafier  that  takes  a  raised  before  too  long, 
place  of  responsibility  in  an  area  The  whole  community  is  so  en- 
can  do  more  than  any  other  single  thusiastic  about  this  activity,  that 
force  to  encourage  growth  and  de-  'oe  Boyle  says  optimistically, 
velopment.”  “Give  us  one  good  industrial  fish 

First  steps  in  the  Commercial's  and  we'll  go  after  him  with  all  the 
nroaram  will  make  news  in  its  nwn  energy  we  can  muster.  We’re 


‘Retail  Distribution  of  Beer  and 


of  television  programs  for 


The  whole  community  is  so  en-  Whiskey,  Gin  and  Wichita  Falls,  and  Amarillo,  Tex 


force  to  encourage  growth  and  de-  Boyle  says  optim 

velopment."  "Give  us  one  good  indust 

First  steps  in  the  Commercial's  and  we'll  go  after  him  wit! 
program  will  make  news  in  its  own  energy  we  can  muster, 
columns.  Next  Sunday,  for  in-  ready  to  build  right  now.’’ 
stance,  it  will  publish  the  results  of 

a  preliminary  survey  of  some  25  Delaware  Valley 
communities  in  Northern  and  East-  Another  aspect  of  cor 
ern  Maine.  On  Sunday,  Oct.  11,  it  development  helped  along  1 


Rum.”  Actually,  this  is  the  first 
time  the  study  has  included  whis- 


as,  stations  and  Tulsa  and  Lawton. 
Oklahoma,  stations.  Two  new  tele¬ 


kies.  gin  and  rum.  Eor  beer,  ale  vision  stations,  KTVQ  and  KLPR. 
and  wine  this  study  has  become  a  are  scheduled  for  opening  rn  the 


ern  Maine.  On  Sunday,  Oct.  11,  it  development  helped  along  by  news- 
will  publish  a  complete  community  paper  promotion  is  illustrated  in 


study  of  Old  Town.  Me. 


nerey  we  can  muster.  We’re  standard.  The  1 12-page  report  cov-  immediate  future 

eadv  to  build  right  now.”  839  package  stores  in  48  New  city. 

England  cities.  One  of  the  interest-  Protests  from  r 

)elaware  Valiev  the  start  of  the  re 

Another  asnect  of  community  subsided. 

NOTHER  a.  ^ct  or  commun  ty  England  since  1940.  . 

evelopment  helped  along  by  news-  „  ^  ’t^  “  promotion 

aper  promotion  is  illustrated  in  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  pany  discussed  th 

what  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  ®t*t  with  an  excellently  done  small-  angle  of  station  p 


Oklahoma 


Protests  from  readers  came  at 
the  start  of  the  revised  policy  but 
soon  subsided. 

In  a  promotion  piece  the  com¬ 
pany  discussed  the  “news  value” 
angle  of  station  programs,  saying: 


Early  in  1954,  the  Commercial  qidrer  is  doing  to  promote  and  -si^e  booklet  that  asks  What  makes  "We  believe  the  responsibility  to 
plans  to  stage  an  Industrial  Fair  publicize  “Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  ^  newspaper  a  leader?  and  then  if,e  radio  listeners  for  providing 

“to  display,  publicize  and  otherwise  A.”  Here  the  newspaper  did  not  procedes,  page  after  page,  to  give  service  lies  with  the  radio  sta- 

promote  the  products  of  Eastern  initiate  new  industrial  growth.  In-  answers.  Most  of  the  answers  tions  involved  and  not  with  this 
and  Northern  Maine  industry.”  dustry  did.  But  the  newspaper,  concern  advertising  leadership,  first  new.spaper.  Radio  stations  are 

The  Commercial’s  claim  that  it  through  its  promotion  and  public-  six  months  of  1953,  in  various  clas-  commercial  institutions.  They,  like 

is  the  first  New  England  paprer.  ity  focusing  attention  on  this  de-  sifications.  But  corriics  and  editor-  other  ethical  enterprises  which  are 


and  perhaps  the  first  U.  S.  paper,  velopment,  helps  accelerate  its  policy  are  also  included. 


operated  for  profit,  should  pay  for 


to  organize  such  a  public  .service  pace  and  swell  its  size. 


Star-News  tho.se  facilities  which  they  employ 


department  may  well  be  true.  The  Last  Tuesday,  readers  of  the  In-  mailing  its  recent  annual  Fall  Fa-  to  promote  their  services,  and  such 
activity,  however,  has  been  carried  quirer  received  with  their  papers  a  shion  number — 26  pages,  cover  in  facilities  include  program  adver- 

on  in  one  or  another  form  by  92-page  magazine-size  rotogravure  excellent  color — as  a  promotion,  tising.” 

many  newspapers  for  many  years,  supplement  devoted  to  “Delaware  Makes  an  effective  one,  too.  ■ 
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WHEN  YOU  TALK  TO  YOUR  READERS  ABOUT  TRAFFIC  SAFETY,  keep  this  man  in  mind. 

He’s  the  driver  who  blames  his  car  for  every  accident  and  narrow  escape. 

Last  year,  as  in  every  year,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  vehicles  in  ac¬ 
cidents  were  in  good  condition  before  the  accidents  happened.  These  crashes 
were  not  the  fault  of  the  brakes  or  the  lights  or  the  steering  wheel.  They 
were  the  fault  of  the  drivers. 

(lareful  maintenance  is  important,  of  course.  But  regardless  of  their 
condition,  cars  must  be  under  careful  control,  .\utos  are  not  reckless, 
thoughtless,  or  inattentive.  Drivers  are. 

Accident  prevention  begins  and  ends  with  drivers. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford.  Connecticut 
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The  facts  on  government  butter  buying 

as  reported  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman 

in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch  , 


.  .  .  Uncle  Sam  actually  spends  less  than  lea  month  per  capita 
in  butter  price  supports 

.  .  .  1  3  to  1/2  government  expenditures  ore  recovered  through 
re-sales 

.  .  .  And  the  net  cost  pays  for  itself  in  better  nutrition 
for  the  undernourished 


^HE  spotlight  of  fact  has  iinaliy  been 

turned  on  the  United  States’  pro¬ 
gram  of  butter  price  supports.  From 
these  facts — just  officially  released  by 
John  H.  Davis,  head  of  the  government’s 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  (at  the 
request  of  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  a  very 
able  reporter,) — it  appears  that  only 
half  the  story  has  been  told. 

Reports  Mr.  Stedman  .  . .  “In  20  years 
prior  to  June  1,  Uncle  Sam  spent  a  net 
maximum  of  269  million  dollars  buying 
butter  to  support  dairy  prices,  for  an 
annual  average  of  less  than  14  million 
dollars,  or  about  a  cent  a  month  per 
person  in  the  United  States. 

“For  the  whole  period  1933  through 
May,  1953,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  the 
government  made  a  gross  expenditure  of 
161  million  dollars  to  purchase  and 


handle  butter  under  price  support  pro¬ 
grams.  About  92  million  dollars  (or 
over  one-fourth)  was  recovered  on 
sales  .  .  r 

“  .  .  .  The  net  cost  to  the  government 
has  approximated  142  million  dollars 
on  dispositions  through  May,  1953;  how¬ 
ever,  the  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  operations  to  date  would  reach 
a  maximum  of  about  269  million  dollars, 
depending  on  recoveries,  if  any,  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  current  inventory.”  That 
government  inventory  available  for  dis¬ 
position  as  of  May  31  totalled  189  million 
pounds  costing  127  million  dollars,  Davis 
reported. 

“Actually,  of  postwar  purchases  since 
1949  totalling  -450  million  pounds,  143 
million  pounds  were  sold  back  to  the 
market  at  full  recovery  of  the  govern¬ 


ment’s  investment,  and  5  million  pounds 
were  sold  abroad  with  a  partial  recovery. 

"Of  the  remainder,  115  million  pounds 
were  donated  to  school  children  for 
school  lunches,  or  to  welfare  agencies 
for  needy  persons  in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad 
at  no  recovery.  While  representing  a  net 
cost  to  the  government  of  74  million 
dollars,  these  donations  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  some  values  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  child  nutrition,  child  health, 
and  international  goodwill.  Government 
butter  transferred  to  the  armed  forces 
also  represents  a  net  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  although  it’s  expected  that  Uncle 
Sam  will  buy  them  some  kind  of  a  spread 
for  their  bread.” 

We’ve  known  A1  Stedman  a  long  time, 
as  have  many  of  you.  As  you  know,  A1 
is  regarded  as  a  very  good  reporter. 


Homemaker  Service  and  Research  for  the  Public 
Supported  by  Dairy  Farmers  Across  the  Nation 


eek 
izell 
.  to 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 
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Mowery  Lashes 
Lawyers  In 
Mellett  Talk 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Until  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  “cleans  its  own  house,”  an 
alert  and  hard-hitting  press  must 
not  shrink  from  its  “quasi-judicial 
function  of  laying  bare  the  details 
of  faulty  convictions.” 

So  declared  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ner  Edward  J.  Mowery,  a  New 
York  World-Telegrant  and  Sun  re¬ 
porter,  as  he  delivered  the  24th 
annual  Don  R.  Mellett  Memorial 
Lecture  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  Sept.  25. 

Mr.  Mowery  won  the  coveted 
award  this  year  for  a  five-year  cru¬ 
sade  which  freed  a  man  sentenced 
to  life  for  murder.  He  and  his 
newspaper  previously  had  helped 
free  a  man  who  spent  48  months 
in  Sing  Sing  on  an  erroneous  con¬ 
viction  of  forgery. 

Mr.  Mowery  called  for  these  re¬ 
forms: 

“1.  Drastic  overhauling  of  Amer¬ 
ican  line-up  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  innocent. 

“2.  Elimination  of  the  ‘arbi¬ 
trary’  statute  of  limitations  that 
bars  retrial  on  newly-discovered 
evidence  after  a  year  of  convic¬ 
tion. 

“3.  Outlawing  of  a  political  pa¬ 
tronage  system  that  delivers  penni¬ 
less  defendants  into  the  inept  hand 
of  court-appointed  hacks. 

“4.  Forthright,  punitive  action 
by  the  American  Bar  Association 
when  prosecutors  or  judges  will¬ 
fully  ignore  the  constitutional  safe¬ 
guard  of  presumption  of  innocent.” 

“Until  these  reform.s  become  re¬ 
ality,”  Mr.  Mowery  asserted,  “the 
mal-administration  of  justice  will 
continue  to  spread  a  blanket  of 
tragedy  over  scores  of  American 
homes.” 

Mr.  Mowery  referred  to  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  which 
received  for  consideration  a  12- 
point  code  “that  would  shackle 
newspapers  in  covering  trials.” 
Among  other  things,  he  said,  the 
code  would  “frown  upon”  publica¬ 
tion  of  how  or  why  jurors  voted 
after  rendition  of  a  verdict. 

“In  lowering  its  iron  curtain  on 
a  free  press,”  Mr.  Mowery  con¬ 
tinued,  “the  lawyers’  ultimatum 
would  exclude  all  news  of  wit¬ 
nesses  expected  to  take  the  stand, 
suppress  publication  of  anticipated 
confessions  and  substantially  muz¬ 
zle  most  relative  trial  publicity  to 
which  the  public  is  entitled.” 

Mr.  Mowery  said  the  lawyers 
were  told  that  such  publicity  has 
impaired  “the  cause  of  justice.” 
He  quoted  the  code’s  authors  as 
asserting  “with  a  straight  face” 
that,  if  newspapers  do  not  accept 
the  code,  “an  aroused  public  may 
demand  peremptory  legislation  re¬ 
straining  a  free  press.” 

The  reporter  said  he  agreed  with 
a  New  York  Daily  News  editorial 


ZONE  STAFF — The  newly-recruited  editorial  and  p  hotographic  personnel  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  I 
new  zone  section  for  Long  Beach-Orange  (E  &  P,  Se  pt.  1 9,  page  57)  confers  on  their  project  with  George 
M.  Strazzer,  who  also  edits  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  section.  Left  to  right,  seated:  Robert  IM.  Gettemy, 
Mr.  Strazzer,  Helen  Johnson,  standing:  Harry  Klissner,  Herbert  McClain,  Vernon  McGuffen,  Lee  Bas- 
tajain,  Roland  Laursen  and  Clyde  Snyder. 


which  promptly  nominated  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  code  for  the  “Height- 
of-Impudence  Award  for  1953.” 

“Instead  of  pondering  restric¬ 
tions  on  a  free  press — which  has 
alone  striven  valiantly  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  innocent,”  Mr. 
Mowery  stated,  “let  the  American 
Bar  Association  clean  its  own 
house  in  the  interest  of  justice!” 

Mr.  Mowery  spoke  during  a 
two-day  journalism  clinic  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  TCU  journalism  de¬ 
partment  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fort  Worth  Professional  Chapter, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  More  than  200 
high  school  and  college  students 
from  a  wide  area  heard  15  top 
newsmen  during  the  clinic. 

Prof.  Warren  K.  Agee,  journal¬ 
ism  department  chairman,  presided 
at  all  sessions,  and  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  introduced  Mr. 
Mowery  at  the  lecture.  The  re¬ 
porter  and  his  wife  were  dinner 
guests  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  and  during  a  high  school 
press  conference  Mr.  Mowery  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  declaring  him 
an  “honorary  Texan.” 

The  Mellett  lecture,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  New  York  University, 
was  named  for  an  Ohio  reporter 
murdered  in  1926  for  his  crime¬ 
fighting  activities. 

■ 

Pelley  vs.  Winchell 
Suit  Hearing  Oct.  7 

Indianapolis 

A  hearing  on  the  $750,000  libel 
suit  brought  against  Walter  Win¬ 
chell  by  William  Dudley  Pelley, 
ex-Silver  Shirt  leader,  has  been 
postponed  until  Oct.  7. 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  convicted 
of  sedition  in  1942,  claims  a  Win¬ 
chell  column  defamed  him  Feb. 
16,  1950.  Defense  attorneys  have 
asked  that  the  suit  be  thrown  out 
of  court. 


3  from  Call-Bulletin 
Share  S.  F.  Club  Award 

San  Francisco 

The  third  annual  Journalism 
Awards  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
&  Union  League  Club,  totalling 
$1,000,  were  presented  to: 

News  Story — A  combination  ef¬ 
fort  of  Robert  Hall,  William  P. 
Welsh  and  John  Keyes,  all  of  the 
Call-Bulletin,  in  apprehending  and 
getting  a  c^onfession  from  a  youth- 
lul  murderer  in  advance  of  police. 

Feature  Story — Gale  Cook,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  concerning  the  wedding  of 
a  quadruple-amputee  Korean  vet¬ 
eran. 

Sports  Story — Curly  Grieve,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Olympic  Games. 

Initiative,  Imagination  and  Skill 
— Bernard  Taper,  Chronicle,  on  a 
neighborhood’s  action  in  .seeking 
to  exclude  a  young  Chinese  couple 
from  living  in  a  suburb. 

Photograph  —  Bob  Campbell, 
Chronicle,  an  irate  feminine  fan 
offering  her  spectacles  to  a  base¬ 
ball  umpire. 

■ 

Guild  Offers  to  Help 
Baseball  Players 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
is  offering  advice  to  Big  League 
baseball  players  in  “labor-manage¬ 
ment”  negotiations. 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  Guild  vicepres¬ 
ident,  wrote  to  league  representa¬ 
tives:  “Like  baseball  players,  news¬ 
papermen  are  highly  individual¬ 
istic  and  intensely  competitive.  We 
think  the  Guild’s  experience,  and 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  con¬ 
tracts,  can  suggest  solutions  to 
many  of  your  problems.” 

Instanced  were  night  games  (pre¬ 
mium  pay),  scheduling  afternoon 
games  after  night  games  (time 
lapse  between  shifts),  reserve 
clause  (employers  can’t  agree  not 
to  hire  each  other’s  employes). 

EDITOR  <S  1 


Pontiac  Press  Names 
2  to  Executive  Posts 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Promotion  of  two  Pontiac  Press 
staff  members  was  announced 
cently. 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  II  was 
named  business  manager.  He  has 


J.  Fitzgerald  H.  Fitzgerald 


been  a  member  of  the  business 
staff  since  Aug.  1,  1946. 

John  W.  Fitzgerald  was  named 
assistant  to  the  editor.  He  has  beet 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  since 
1937.  He  served  for  several  years 
in  the  army  during  the  war,  mosi 
of  which  time  was  with  the  photo¬ 
graphic  division.  He  was  made 
head  of  the  Press’  photographic  d^ 
partment  in  1945,  and  one  year 
ago  he  was  also  made  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  continue  to  carry  out 
tho.se  assignments. 

Both  men  are  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pre.s.s. 

■ 

Effective  Supplement 

Louisville,  Ky 
When  the  Courier-Journal  pub 
lished  a  Home  Week  supplement 
Sept.  20  it  also  arranged  to  fiou 
how  effective  the  supplement  was 
By  actual  count,  more  than  40.- 
000  prospective  home  buyers  visit¬ 
ed  the  homes  discussed  in  the  sup¬ 
plement.  Real  estate  dealers  r*' 
ported  16  sales  on  the  first  day. 
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WAYNC  e  RICHARDS 

COMMANDCn  >N  CMicr 


VeTERAKS  of  FORElGKWflRS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rouNoeo  te99 


NRTIONRU  HEflDQU«RT£RS 

Kansas  City, Missouri 


From: 

To: 

Subject: 


Commander-in-chief  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 
The  Press  of  America 
A  Newspaper  Week  Salute 


On  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  Newspaper  Week,  it  is  indeed 
appropriate  that  the  oldest  of  the  nation* s  veteran  organizations 
extend  to  the  press  of  America  its  sincerest  felicitations.  We 
salute  the  publishers,  editors,  reporters,  artists,  photographers 
linotype  operators,  pressmen  and  newsboys  who  keep  before  the 
people  of  our  land  a  daily  reminder  of  our  inherited  freedom  of 
expression.  This  reminder  serves  to  sustain  our  other  freedoms 
intact.  And  we  know  that  without  a  free  press  we  should  not  enjoy 
the  other  freedoms. 


Thomas  Jefferson  phrased  it  well:  ”Our  liberty  depends  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without  being 
lost.”  We  hope  all  our  newspapers  will  strive  to  stay  out  front 
in  freedom* s  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  is  an  organization 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  men,  all  with  overseas  war  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  That  service  was  rendered  often  in  the 
trying  circumstances  of  battle  —  to  protect  and  preserve  those 
freedoms  of  which  our  untramraeled  press  is  such  an  outstanding 
example. 

The  parents  and  other  relatives  of  our  servicemen  in  the  Korean 
conflict  have  been  especially  impressed  by  the  prompt  publication 
in  the  press  of  the  casualty  lists.  In  point  of  fact,  the  American 
news  coverage  of  the  war  in  Korea  has  constituted  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  pattern  of  journalistic  enterprise. 


So,  as  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  in  behalf  of  that  organization,  I  respectfully  offer  our  salu¬ 
tation  to  one  of  the  greatest  American  institutions  —  the  nation* s 
newspapers. 


editor  &  P  U  B  L  I S  H  E  R  for  October  3,  1953 


(A  dvertisement) 


T 


‘HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  LIONEL,’  was  the  theme  song  of  this  barber¬ 
shop  quartet  that  honored  Lionel  Moses  (center),  vicepresident  of 
Parade,  on  his  75th  birthday  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right — Maurice 
Goldblatt,  chairman  of  Goldblatt  Bros.;  George  Pierson,  media  direc¬ 
tor,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Mr.  Moses;  Maurice  H.  Needham, 
president,  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.;  and  Arthur  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Parade. 


Health  Forums 
Draw  Crowds 
At  Vancouver 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Health  forums  similar  to  those 
conducted  by  several  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  have  been  staged  success¬ 
fully  here  by  both  the  Sun  and  the 
Province.  The  results  are  being 
studied  by  the  medical  profession 
in  Canada  where  doctors  are  just 
as  nervous  about  publicity  as  are 
their  brothers  below  the  border. 

Nearly  12,000  persons  attended 
four  medical  forums  conducted  by 
the  Vancouver  Sun.  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Alvarez  of  Chicago  answered 
questions  from  the  audience  and 
the  entire  discussion  was  taped  to 
assist  reporters. 

The  lectures  were  given  at  four 
places  in  the  Sun’s  area,  including 
a  farm  community  in  Fraser  Val¬ 
ley.  At  the  Vancouver  session 
usherettes  wore  nurses’  uniforms 
and  an  ambulance  brigade  gave 
first  aid  in  two  cases  where  elderly 
women  were  overcome  in  the  press 
to  get  into  the  building.  It  was 
estimated  that  more  than  5,000 
persons  heard  the  lecture  over  a 
PA  system  outside  the  auditorium 
where  3,500  were  present. 

The  Province  experiment,  in¬ 
volving  full  participation  by  the 
B.  C.  Medical  Association,  began 
last  June  with  two  sessions  on 
polio  and  heart  disease.  The  first 
of  a  new  series.  Sept.  21,  dealt 
with  cancer. 

After  an  hour’s  “formalized” 
talks,  there  was  an  hour’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  questions.  The  Province 
has  cards,  identical  to  the  question 
coupon,  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  audience  as  they  enter  the  au¬ 


ditorium.  These  question  cards 
are  collected  during  the  forum  and 
screened  by  a  doctor  appointed  by 
the  Medical  Association  and  then 
handed  in  batches  to  the  moder¬ 
ator.  While  some  questions  are 
received  prior  to  the  forum,  the 
great  majority  must  be  answered 
by  the  panel  “off  the  cuff.” 

Questions  are  answered  candidly 
and  clearly  by  the  doctors  without 
previous  warning  or  preparation. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which 
appeals  to  the  Canadians  and  has 
done  much  to  improve  public  rela¬ 
tions  between  doctors  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  British  Columbia. 


3  More  Bring  Parade 
Newspaper  List  to  42 

The  list  of  newspapers  distribut¬ 
ing  Parade,  the  Sunday  Picture 
Magazine,  will  be  increased  to  42 
this  month  with  the  addition  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Regis¬ 
ter,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail  and  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Ar- 
gus-Leader. 

Parade’s  total  circulation  be¬ 
comes,  5,863,198,  and  despite  the 
increase  of  541,000  in  circulation 
since  Sept.  6  there  will  be  no  rate 
increase  in  1953. 

Other  papers  added  since  Sept. 

1  were  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Press,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Sunday  Enterprise, 
m 

Compliance  with  Law 
On  Information  Asked 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oregon-Washington  meeting  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members  informed 
Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie  that 
Washington’s  new  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  law  is  “receiving  less 
than  maximum  compliance.”  The 
newspaper  group  urged  public 
agencies  to  take  steps  to  fully  ob¬ 
serve  the  letter  of  the  statute. 

John  J.  McClelland,  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  Daily  News,  was  reelected 
chairman  of  the  Washington  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath 
Falls  Herald  &  News,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  section. 

■ 

All  Under  Blue  Cross 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Employes  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  are  first  newspaper  group  in 
this  area  to  have  comprehensive 
hospital  plan  coverage  under  Con¬ 
necticut  Blue  Cross. 


Jury's  Verdict 
For  Trespass 
To  Be  Appealed 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Damages  of  $3,500  were  award¬ 
ed  by  a  Federal  Court  jury  in  a 
$1,000,000  suit  against  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald. 

Attorneys  for  the  paper  said  thai 
they  will  appeal  the  award  to  Miss 
Christina  Brown,  former  secretary 
in  the  offices  of  City  Commissioner 
Eugene  Connor.  Miss  Brown  filed 
the  suit  after  she  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Connor  were  arrested  in  a 
hotel  room  on  Dec.  21,  1951,  on 
morals  charges.  She  sought  $200,- 
000  damages  on  each  of  five 
counts,  including  libel,  invasion  of 
privacy,  and  conspiracy,  based  on 
newspaper  stories  and  pictures  of 
the  arrests. 

The  plaintiff  also  has  pending  a 
similar  suit  against  the  News. 

Federal  Judge  Seybourn  Lynne 
threw  out  all  counts  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  complaint  after  three  days  of 
testimony  but  permitted  Miss 
Brown’s  attorneys  to  include  a 
charge  of  trespass.  This  was  the 
only  point  given  to  the  jury. 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  Re¬ 
porter-Photographer  Billy  Mobley 
had  “aided  and  abetted”  a  detec¬ 
tive  in  breaking  into  the  room. 
Mr.  Mobley  testified  he  did  noi 
help  the  detective  in  any  way. 

Judge  Lynne  told  the  jury  the 
Post-Herald  could  not  be  found 
guilty  of  treaspass  unless  Mr. 
Mobley  knew  the  detective  did  not 
have  a  search  warrant.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  warrant  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  during  the  trial. 

Mr.  Connor  was  convicted  in 
local  courts  on  the  morals  charges. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  held,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  city’s  “joint  occu¬ 
pancy  of  a  room”  ordinance  was 
unconstitutional.  The  city  then 
dismissed  charges  against  Miss 
Brown. 

■ 

Canadian  Milline 
Rate  is  Now  $3.42 

Toronto 

Canadian  newspaper  circulation 
is  at  an  all-time  high,  according  to 
a  survey  made  by  Marketing.  In  i 
review  of  the  past  five  years, 
it  shows  that  the  number  of  papers 
has  dropped  from  89  to  87  but 
circulation  has  increased  from 
3,255,098  to  3,571,490. 

The  milline  rate  has  increased 
from  $2.80  to  $3.42,  and  the  inch 
rate  from  $127.61  to  $171.08.  SU- 
ty  dailies  have  raised  rates  in  thf 
past  18  months. 

■ 

Old  Stunt  Still  Good 

Williamsport,  Pa 

The  Sun-Gazette  newspapers  re¬ 
verted  to  an  old  newspaper  pr*' 
tice  to  report  the  LaStarza-Mar- 
ciano  fight.  Public  address  horns 
were  used  to  tell  a  crowd  of  about 
600  standing  in  the  street  how  the 
fight  was  going. 
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RFE,  Munich,  ! 
News  Center  of 
Soviet  Orbit 

Munich. 

This  Bavarian  city  which  was 
once  known  mostly  as  a  synonym 
for  appeasement  has  become  a 
regular  stop  for  correspondents  j 
covering  Communism  and  events 
in  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Reporters  living  in  Europe  and 
visitors  from  the  U.S.A.  have 
found  that  one  way  to  get  the 
news  from  the  East  and  the  clear¬ 
est  interpretation  of  Communist 
actions  is  to  check  with  Radio 
Free  Europe,  which  broadcasts  to 
six  satellite  nations,  and  Radio 
Liberation,  which  aims  its  pro¬ 
grams  at  both  Russia  and  the  So¬ 
viet  occupation  armies. 

Both  stations  are  private  oper¬ 
ations.  RFE  being  supported  by 
the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  and  Ra¬ 
dio  Liberation  by  the  American 
Committee  for  the  Liberation  of 
the  Peoples  of  Russia  from 
Bolshevism. 

Into  RFE's  central  newsroom 
flows  a  daily  average  of  more  than 
100,000  words  of  copy  from  Reu¬ 
ters,  International  News  Service 
and  a  number  of  agencies  special¬ 
izing  in  Eastern  European  affairs. 
RFE  operates  a  string  of  16  bu¬ 
reaus  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Stowe  In  Charge 
These  bureaus,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pulitzer  Prize  correspond¬ 
ent  Leland  Stowe,  are  staff^  by 
120  American,  Allied  and  exiled 
experts,  who  interview  recent  refu¬ 
gees,  talk  to  border  runners  and 
gather  information  from  observers 
of  the  Soviet  area. 

Among  the  newsmen  operating 
these  bureaus  are  Frederick  Opper, 
former  London  correspondent  for 
the  American  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration;  Allan  Dreyfuss,  Reuters’ 
chief  in  Frankfurt;  Joseph  Ranft, 
INS  chief  in  Berlin;  Rus.sell  Hill, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Tal¬ 
bott  Hood,  United  Press,  and  John 
Elliot.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  Central  News  Room  is  direct¬ 
ed  by  Edward  Pye  Chamberlayne, 
former  news  editor  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

RFE  also  gathers  news  by 
I  round-the-clock  monitoring  of  2! 
Communist  radio  stations,  spot 
checking  of  dozens  more  and  in¬ 
tercepting  the  transmissions  from 
Tass  and  eight  other  Communist 
news  services. 

RFE  beat  all  Communist  media 
on  the  death  of  Stalin  by  inter¬ 
cepting  directions  on  how  to  play 
the  story  radioed  by  the  Kremlin 
to  provincial  newspapers. 

The  flow  of  information  from 
all  sources  is  passed  through  the 
evaluation  sectipn  where  it  is 
checked  by  experts  against  files 
containing  more  than  500,000 
items. 


There  is  every  sound  reason  why  Topeka  should  be  surrounded  by 
fine  roads  .  .  .  arteries  of  travel  that  lead  straight  into  one  of  the  most 
modern  shopping  centers  of  the  State. 

There  are  21  prosperous  Counties  comprising  a  logical  Retail  Trade 
Area.  The  great  farms  turn  buying-eyes  to  a  city  of  which  they  are  justly 
proud.  Whatever  may  be  the  purely  local  sources  of  supply,  “Going  to 
Topeka”  is  a  ritual. 

“Drive  in”  is  a  familiar  slogan.  Swift  time,  too.  from  whatever  direction. 
This,  of  course,  means  Sales — Sales  augmenting  the  huge  Shawnee  County 
population  potential  of  123,500.  Greater  Topeka,  alone,  keeps  business  streets 
teeming  with  a  handsome  115.000. 

But  the  Midwest  is  deeply  interested  in  Turnpike  Studies.  The  Kansas 
Turnpike  Authority  has  just  completed  plans  for  an  engineering  study  of 
a  four-lane  toll  road  that,  when  completed,  will  link  Kansas  City,  Topeka 
and  Wichita. 

Area  Growth  goes  hand-in-hand  with  road  growth.  They  can  be — and 
often  arc — the  life-blood  of  any  Market.  Charts  of  our  County  and  of  Topeka 
visualize  this  ever-inereasiiig  onward-stride.  The  21  Drive-In  Counties  share 
in  the  general  prosperity. 

How  do  these  progressive  people  know  WHAT  to  buy,  WHERE  to  buy, 
WHEN  to  buy?  Two  modern  newspapers,  ‘  home-area”  leadership  pronounced 
as  to  news,  are  the  ONLY  media  with  complete  coverage. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  tempo  of  the  papers,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  first  of  coming  newspaper-sponsored  features,  an  Annual  Football  Clinic. 
Thousands  of  fans  attended. 

Logically  enough,  such  a  market  is  receptive  to  TEST  CAMPAIGNS. 

A  "Space-Cadet’  cut-out  with  a  popular  breakfast  cereal  ...  a  new 
idea  in  tractors  .  .  .  soaps  that  revolutionize  past  efforts.  Our  market 
will  always  give  them  a  try. 
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Chicago  Press  Veterans 
To  Honor  McCormick 

Chicago. 

More  than  300  present  and  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  newspapermen  will 
join  in  honoring  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  when  the 
Pres.s  Veterans  Association  has  hs 
15th  annual  dinner  and  reunion 
Friday,  Oct.  9,  at  the  Congress 
Hotel. 

Colonel  McCormick  has  been 
named  Press  Veteran  of  the  Year. 

Oldest  press  veteran  attending 
will  be  Carter  J.  Harrison,  93,  five 
times  mayor  of  Chicago  and  at 
one  time  publisher  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Times. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  re- 

wrre?.  his  oigging  tor  inrorma-  yjj.  Smaii^reed  advised,  “There  was  awarded  to  John  K.  Kurtz  of  plate  the  front  page  of  the  Oct.  9 

.ion  has  led  im  to  rm  y  ^lieve  nothing  in  the  Ohio  law  which  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  issue  with  special  Press  Veteran 

tese  actions  wi  1  come  a  out  w  en  ^  police  chief  or  department  Orrin  Taylor  of  the  Archbold  stories  and  deliver  it  to  all  attend- 

ongress  reconvenes.  police  records.  Buckeye  was  named  president  of  ing  the  dinner.  The  event  will  be 

e  urged  newspaper  pu  crs  if  your  police  departments  ONA.  He  had  been  acting  presi-  televised  and  pictured  in  the  news- 

and  editors  to  star  educating  their  90  ^ 

Longressmen  an  e  pu  >c  as  to  officers  in  Ohio  who  Kerr  of  the  Lancaster  Eaglc-Ga-  President  Everett  Norlander, 

e  unc  ions  o  secon  -c  ass  jws-  {,g]jgyg  jp  freedom  of  information,  zette  earlier  in  the  year.  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 

a  ra  es.  e  sai  a  e  as  y^^  begging  for  your  Roger  H.  Ferger,  Cincinnati  En-  Daily  News,  will  present  Colonel 

oun  e  genera  pu  ic  an  many  news,  just  as  the  above-  quirer,  was  named  chairman  of  the  McCormick  with  a  memento  of 

congre>sm.n  are  no  ami  lar  wi  rnentioned  editor,  until  the  Legis-  board.  William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  the  occasion.  Maurice  Fischer, 

secon  <  ass  mai  ing  rig  s  an  as  something  about  it.”  Youngstown  Vindicator,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be 

a  resii  ese  persons  avor  arge  pointed  out  the  Su-  named  vicepresident.  Gardner  in  charge  of  the  program,  assisted 

increases  in  ra  es.  preme  Court  of  Ohio  has  before  it  Townsley,  Lebanon  Western  Star,  by  Frank  Martinek  and  James  M. 

Greater  Freedom  a  canon  of  ethics  recommended  by  was  elected  treasurer.  Cleary. 

Ohio  is  enjoying  greater  free-  the  Ohio  Bar  Association  and  hav-  John  D.  Miller  of  the  Wads-  This  year’s  dinner  will  coincide 

dom  of  information  than  ever  be-  ing  to  do  with  photography  in  worth  News-Banner  was  elected  with  the  date  of  the  Great  Chi- 

fore.  but  the  fight  has  not  yet  courtrooms.  The  propo.sed  canon  president  of  the  Buckeye  Press  cago  Fire  of  1871.  Future  re- 

been  won,  George  A.  Smallsreed,  would  not  only  prohibit  the  taking  .Association.  unions  of  the  press  veterans  will 

Sr.,  editor  of  the  Columbus  Dis-  of  pictures  in  courtrooms  during  ■  be  held  on  this  date,  according  to 

patch,  said  in  reporting  for  the  a  trial,  but  also  during  recess  when  T,,— .|,ol  Fvrjoncoc  PrriH  committee. 

Freedom  of  Information  Commit-  the  court  is  temporarily  not  in  tiXpenseS  ruia  , 

tee.  session,  which  “could  be  for  15  For  POW's  Relatives  'Plncr' 

“In  Ohio  the  doors  and  records  minutes,  over  night  or  for  a  week  Dallas  Tex  *  J^eroy 

of  all  state  functions,  with  the  or  even  more  if  the  court  so  a  ,in7f>n  nf  vin  nf  Is  Stote  Fail  Featuie 

.,c.p,ion  o(  th.  Parole  Board  chore.”  .  pri»„e  ”  ot  "ar  weJe  gIvS,  trrs?  St.  Paul.  Mian. 

were  thrown  open  by  the  rwent  Mr.  Smallsreed  said  the  ONA  portation  and  expense  money  by  “Plug”  horses  proved  potent 
General  A.ssembly.  .  .  The  Ohio  Committee  concedes  the  right  of  ,be  nallas  Mnrnino  News  to  creet  nromotional  “nlues”  for  the  St. 


STRAIGHT  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  Repr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton  (left) 
brings  the  news  of  tax  reduction  and  postage  increases  to  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Ohio:  Orrin  B.  Taylor,  new  president  of  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association:  Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  News;  and  a  guest, 
Cranston  Williams,  general  manager  of  ANPA. 


IT  you  have  infernational  butinast 
intarasfs  aHOciafad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advartising  or  commarcial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  raad  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 


NEW  OFFICERS— of  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  24th  annual  convention  in  Daytona  Beach  include  (left  to 
right):  W.  R.  Cummins,  Pensacola,  treasurer;  Don  Cameron,  Knoxville, 
convention  secretary;  Alvin  Scholar,  Baton  Rouge,  first  vicepresident; 
and  L.  W.  Hurt,  Augusta,  president. 
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Time  Studies  Airec 
In  2  Arbitrations 


Chicago 

Validiiv  of  time  studies  as  a 
method  of  determining  press  man¬ 
ning  received  major  attention  in 
two  International  Arbitration  Board 
decisions  involving  newspapers,  as 
released  here  this  week. 

The  two  cases  covered  appeals 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
press  manning  disputes.  In  both 
cases.  lAB  Chairman  Christopher 
W.  Hocy  upheld  the  local  awards 
chairman.  William  M.  Hepburn, 
with  one  minor  exception  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  appeal  in  which 
the  lAB  increased  the  number  of 
journeymen  for  a  four-unit  press 
from  seven  to  eight. 

Refer  to  F.arlier  Case 

A  third  case,  previously  decided 
by  Dr.  F.  S.  Dcibler  in  dealing 
with  the  Denver  Post  press  man¬ 
ning  dispute,  served  as  a  “spring¬ 
board”  on  the  matter  of  time 
studies.  In  the  Post  case,  decided 
in  the  Spring  of  1951,  Dr.  Deibler 
accepted  the  time  .study  report 
merely  as  one  of  the  publisher’s 
exhibits. 

He  noted  that  the  man  who 
made  the  study  at  the  Denver  Post 
spent  a  total  of  4K  hours  in  ob¬ 
serving  and  making  the  study.  “To 
accept  finding.s  that  are  based  upon 
such  a  short  period  of  observa¬ 
tion.  however,  competent  the  in¬ 
vestigator.  would  put  a  tremen¬ 
dous  strain  on  faith  in  the  ‘science’ 
of  time  study,"  said  Dr.  Deibler 
in  his  decision.  “Becaase  of  this 
fact,  together  with  certain  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  report  for  purposes 
at  hand  that  were  shown  at  the 
hearing,  I  am  unable  to  give  much 
weight  to  the  time  .study  findings 
in  this  case.” 

Both  the  Oklahoma  City  and 
Denver  News  cases  involved  in¬ 
stances  in  which  new  or  different 
presses  were  installed,  where  the 
parties  had  agreed  on  temporary 
manning  provisions.  In  each  case, 
such  temporary  manning  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  eventual  award  in 
arbitration. 

Cites  limitations 

Chairman  Hoey  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  Dr.  Deibler'.s  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  Denver  Post  case  in 
evaluating  the  time  study  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Oklahoma  City  ap¬ 
peal.  Mr.  Hoey  stated,  in  part: 

“Here  the  time  study  was  not 
prepared  at  the  request  of  both 
partie.s.  and  hence,  no  greater 
weight  can  be  given  to  it  than  to 
other  evidence  which  the  parties 
might  adduce.  Time  .studies  uni¬ 
laterally  made  are  not  binding  on 
local  boards  nor  on  International 
Boards.  Their  use  is  always  sub¬ 
ject  to  collateral  attack  by  the 
party  opposed  to  the  particular 
lime  study  offered. 


“On  the  other  hand,  while  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  publisher’s  argu¬ 
ment  that  ‘horsetrading'  enters  in¬ 
to  negotiations  on  manning  in 
other  cities,  and  hence  invalidates 
the  iLse  of  comparative  manning 
data,  it  would  appear  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Board  of  Arbitration 
can  attach  greater  validity  to  the 
use  of  such  comparative  manning 
data.  In  most  instances,  they  rep- 
re.sent  true  collective  bargaining, 
and  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
manning  tables  involving  similar 
presses  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  International  Board  of  .Arbitra¬ 
tion.  supply  more  productive  re¬ 
sults  in  local  arbitration.s.” 

Publisher  Members  Dissent 

Publisher  members  of  lAB  dis¬ 
sented  from  Chairman  Hoey’s  po- 
.sition  in  the  Oklahoma  City  case, 
asserting  that  the  appellate  chair¬ 
man  “over-emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  inter-city  manning  com¬ 
parisons  and  fails  to  give  proper 
consideration  to  time  study  find¬ 
ings.” 

The  dissenting  publisher  mem¬ 
bers  (George  Dale,  lohn  O'Keefe 
and  Tom  Tanner)  conclude  their 
dissenting  opinion  with  the  asser¬ 
tion: 

“The  simple  blunt  truth  is  that 
IPP.AU  ( pre.s.smen's  union)  will 
never  put  the  scientific  spotlight 
on  time  studies  on  its  high  man¬ 
ning  levels  if  it  can  induce  arbi¬ 
tration  boards  to  mistakenly  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  .studies  have  little 
value  unless  bilaterally  instituted. 
The  only  way  to  bring  about  a  bi¬ 
lateral  time  study  of  pre.ss  man¬ 
ning  is  for  arbitration  boards  like 
this  to  recognize  the  true  value  of 
unilateral  studies.  The  newspaper 
business  should  not  be  denied  the 
use  of  scientific  time  study  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  been  given  wide 
and  valid  recognition  in  industry 
generally  merely  because  the  press¬ 
men’s  union  refuses  to  participate 
in  them.” 

Gives  Consideration 

In  the  Denver  News  case.  Chair¬ 
man  Hoey  upheld  the  local  award 
by  Dean  Hepburn  and  commented 
as  follows  in  regard  to  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  manning  report  introduced 
in  that  case: 

“The  manning  report  submitted 
by  Technical  Service  Company, 
had  been  prepared  by  Ralph  W. 
Becker,  owner  and  principal  oper¬ 
ator  of  that  company.  .According 
to  the  witness  Becker,  who  te.stified 
at  length,  and  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  itself,  the  manning  schedule 
resulting  from  the  study  was  not 
essentially  a  table  based  on  a 
time-study,  but  a  recommendation 
for  the  maximum  demand  .sched¬ 
ules  required  by  the  operation.  .  .  . 
Witness  Becker  evidenced  an  a- 
wareness  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
pressroom  there  are  occasions 


when  that  journeyman  is  most  ac¬ 
tive  who  least  seems  so.  .  .  . 

“T  h  e  considerations  which 
moved  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler  in  the 
Denver  Post  case  ...  or  Dean 
Hepburn  in  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  case  ...  to  give  less 
weight  to  the  time  studies  there  in¬ 
troduced,  are  not  present  here. 
Where  the  trier  of  the  facts  in  a 
particular  case,  having  observed 
the  witnesses  and  having  consid¬ 
ered  a  report,  attaches  weight  to 
'he  evidence  introduced  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  considered  judgment 
on  such  evidence,  it  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Board  to 
reverse  or  modify  the  local  award, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  a  time 
study  or  time  and  motion  study 
was  introduced  in  evidence  by  the 
publisher,  and  was  considered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  local  board  in 
arriving  at  his  award.” 

Publishers  Reaffirm 

Publisher  members  of  the  lAB, 
in  the  Denver  News  case,  issued 
the  following  supplementary  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  appellate  chairman  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  local  award  in  this 
case  should  not  be  reversed  or 
modified  solely  because  a  time 
.study  or  time  and  motion  study  of 
pre.ss  manning  was  given  substan¬ 
tial  weight  by  the  local  chairman. 
Substantial  weight  should  be  given 
for  the  same  fundamental  reasons 
which  formed  the  basis  of  our  dis¬ 
sents  in  the  Denver  Past  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  cases. 

“Our  position  is  and  has  been 
that  .scientific  studies  by  compe¬ 
tent  engineers  are  acutely  needed 
in  the  determination  of  newspaper 
press  manning  and  are  of  far 
greater  value  than  city-by-city 
manning  comparisons  where  condi¬ 
tions  and  equipment  many  vary 
and  unscientific  methods  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  manning  have  long  been 
thoroughly  inadequate.” 

The  supplementary  statement 
was  signed  by  George  N.  Dale, 
John  F.  O’Keefe  and  Thomas  G. 
Antrim. 

■ 

Pressmen  Union  Adds 
To  Bombing  Fund 

Rock  Island,  HI. 

The  International  Pressmen’s 
Union  has  added  $3,000  to  the 
fund  set  up  to  help  .solve  the 
double  bombing  here  July  9  in 
which  three  union  printers  have 
been  charged  with  conspiracy  in 
the  bombing  plot. 

The  reward  has  now  been  boost¬ 
ed  to  $8,000,  including  $5,0(M)  con¬ 
tributions  originally  made  by  the 
Quad  City  newspapers.  Mean- 
w^hile.  the  three  ITU  members 
charged  with  conspiracy  have  been 
bound  over  to  the  October  Grand 
Jury  for  hearing. 

■ 

For  Saturday  Reading 

Cincinnati 

The  Post’s  All-Week  Magazine 
will  come  out  hereafter  on  Satur¬ 
day  instead  of  Monday,  Dick 
Thornburg,  new  editor,  announced. 


Dunwody  Says 
Arbitration  Pact 
Is  Beneficial 

Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president 
of  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union,  has  in¬ 
structed  locals  to  abide  by  a  mem¬ 
bership  referendum  and  sign  arbi¬ 
tration  agreements  with  newspaper 
publishers.  / 

Union  Has  Prospered 

“It  is  ab-solutely  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  stated  in  the  current  Is¬ 
sue  of  the  American  Pressman. 
“That  very  clearly  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  membership  .  .  .  and 
no  International  official  or  repre¬ 
sentative  can  escape  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  out  the  expre.sscd 
wishes  of  the  membership." 

Mr.  Dunwody  pointed  out  that 
the  pressmen  have  prospered  un¬ 
der  the  50-year-old  pact  with  the 
■American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  also  that  the 
union’s  financial  setup  is  based  on 
the  policy  of  strikes  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

Arbitration,  he  conceded,  can’t 
win  everything  desired  every  time 
but  in  the  long  run  it  has  saved 
waste  and  war  and  maintained 
peace  in  the  industry. 

■ 

WT&S  Changes  Type, 
Features  Local  Page 

Plans  were  completed  this  week 
by  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  to  set  news  content  in 
Intertype  Regal  No.  2  typeface, 
starting  Oct.  5. 

Several  other  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  paper’s  makeup  re¬ 
cently.  Page  1.  Section  2  is  de¬ 
voted  almost  entirely  to  local  news; 
only  one  columnist  gets  a  play 
there,  the  others  are  spotted  on 
the  Editorial  Page.  Most  of  the 
comic  strips  taken  over  from  the 
Sun  have  been  discontinued. 

■ 

Canton  Repository 
Has  116-Page  Paper 

Canton,  Ohio 

The  Canton  Repository  on  Sept. 
27,  published  a  116-page  paper, 
the  largest  regular  Sunday  edition 
of  the  paper  in  its  138-year  his¬ 
tory.  It  contained  203.686  lines 
of  advertising — 25.536  lines  of  na¬ 
tional.  28.812  lines  of  want  ads. 
and  174,538  lines  of  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

Stark  Dry  Goods  Company,  a 
department  store,  had  47,936  lines 
in  a  24-page  section  hailing  the 
opening  of  the  store’s  new  Plaza 
Shopping  Center  store. 

■ 

County  Fair  Boosted 

Spencer,  Iowa 

The  Clay  County  Fair  drew  a 
record  attendance  following  special 
editions  published  by  the  Spencer 
Daily  Reporter  (120  pages)  and 
Spencer  Times  (112  pages). 
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WORLD’S 

RECORD? 


Question: 

Has  any  newspaper  either  G-day, 
7-day,  or  morning-evening-and 
Sunday  ever  gained  8,767,740 
lines  of  advertising  in  a 
consecutive  12-month  period? 

Answer: 

At  least  one  .  .  . 

The  Long  Beach,  California, 
Independent  and  Press-Telegram, 
September  1,  1952,  through 
August,  1953. 

Here  is  proof  that  advertisers 
recognize  the  skyrocketing 
growth  and  wealth  of  the 
Long  Beach,  California,  market 
and  the  only  newspapers 
covering  it.  The  Long  Beach 
morning  Independent  and 
evening  Press-Telegram  are 
read  in  more  than  80%  of  the 
134,442  homes  in  the  Long  Beach 
city  zone.  No  "outside"  daily 
newspaper  covers  more  than 
a  mere  6.5%. 


As  a  matter  of  interest  to  newspaper  historians, 
to  newspaper  advertising  departments,  and  to 
newspaper  promotion  departments,  we  appeal  to 
our  associates  in  the  industry  to  v.rite  Editor  and 
Publisher,  telling  the  largest  gains  they  have 
ever  made  in  any  consecutive  12-month  period 
The  gains,  of  course,  should  be  on  a  normal  op¬ 
erating  basis  and  not  for  a  period  for  example, 
v.hen  a  newspaper  is  operating  against  a  period 
of  a  previous  year  when  it  was  closed  by  a  strike 
or  hampered  by  newsprint  rationing.  If  any  news¬ 
paper  has  ever  exceeded  a  8,767,740  -line  gain 
in  twelve  consecutive  months,  we  promise  to  send 
them  a  suitably  inscribed  sterling  silver  loving  cup. 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


(  Independent 


^rciss(  =  telegram 


Long  Beach,  Colifornio 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE:  RIDOER-JOHNS,  INC. 


Source:  Medio  Records,  Inc. 
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8-Month  Linage  Gains 
Indicate  ’53  Record 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  hy  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Mulia  Records 
measurements) 


Continuation  of  linage  gains 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1953 
in  52  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records  indicates  a  new  all-tir-ie 
yearly  linage  record  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing. 

August  linage  in  52  cities  totaled 
198,647,497  lines  as  compared 
with  186,554,608  in  the  same  1952 
month,  a  gain  of  6.5  per  cent.  For 
the  year  to  date  the  gain  was  5.6 
per  cent.  1,681.096,291  lines  for 
1953  against  1,591,209,604  in  ’52. 

Total  linage  in  1952  was  2,505,- 
393,224,  an  all-time  high.  If  the 
5.6  per  cent  gain  registered  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  holds 
for  the  remaining  four  months. 


total  linage  for  the  year  stands  to 
hit  a  whopping  2,645,695,244  lines, 
a  potential  increa.se  of  140,302,020 
lines  over  the  1952  all-time  high. 

Comparing  Media  Records' 
month-by-month  figures  for  1952 
and  1951  shows  that  1952  under¬ 
went  some  heavy  setbacks,  but 
went  on  to  smash  all  previous  lin¬ 
age  records. 

Percentage  gains  for  August, 
1953,  linage,  as  reported  by  Media 
Records,  were  shown  in  all  cate¬ 
gories,  as  follows;  retail,  including 
department  stores,  3.5;  department 
stores.  5.2;  general,  4.4;  automo¬ 
tive.  46.7;  financial,  6.7;  display, 
6.2;  and  classified,  7.2. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

19S3  19S2 

Beacon  Jounial-e. . .  1,815,008  1,756,843 

IBeacon  Journal-S. .  904,243  709,185 


(.rand  Total .  2,719,251  2,466,028 

i  Includes  PARADE,  39,583  Unes 
ALBANY,  N.  Y, 
Knickerbocker- 

News-e .  1,097,508  996,567 

Times  Union-m ....  839,402  713,208 

Times  Union-S _  456,898  361,560 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

19S3 

Courier  Express-m. .  780,482 

♦Courier  Express-S.  1,029,202 
News-e .  1,978,897 


19S2 

708,860 

725,671 

1,808,908 


Grand  Total .  2,393,808  2,071,335 

» Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
23,487  Unes. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  1,067,114  894,234 

jloumal-S .  390,933  269,257 

Tribune-e .  1,095,027  838,478 


Grand  Tout .  .3,788,581  3.243,439 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e .  924,019  869,271 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e .  928,560  931,795 

Observer-m .  1,209,762  1,144,640 

tObserver-S .  626,887  597,859 


Grand  Total .  2,764,209  2 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Grand  Toul .  2,653,074  2,001,969 

i  Includes  P.ARADE.  39,683  Unes. 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Bulletin-e .  847,090  708,001 

Herald-m .  623,914  479,122 

Hetald-S .  209,776  161,904 


2,.354,104 
1,537,409 
1,395,221  1 
739,233 
308,692 
1,022,845 
397,741 


,674,294 

lines. 

,270,971 

,236,410 

,298,251 

676,651 

283,622 

916,057 

289,836 


Grand  Total .  1,580,780  1,349,027 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

‘•Constitution-m...  1,187,163  1,087,326 

Joumal-e .  1,854,393  1,752,346 

Journal  and 

Constitution-S  ..  831,659  731,108 

Grand  Total .  3,873,215  3,570,779 

**  1,187,163  lines  includes  16,844  Unes 
of  part-run  advertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

i'fess-m .  681,093  759,231 

Press-S .  186,588  215,771 

Grand  Total .  867,681  975,002 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•American-S .  663,862  448,544 

News-Post-E .  1,097,837  1,143,154 

.  1,095,020  1,053,525 

.  1,67.3,465  1,677,904 

raun-S .  1,237,608  1,053,903 

Grand  Total .  5,667,682  5,377,030 

...  *  IScludes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
■U.897  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
23,487  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

‘ .  317,264  299,894 

^  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

.  1,025,383  1,002,033 

.  206,653  161,589 

.  336,294  361,097 


Grand  Total. . . . 

,  .  BOSTON, 

•werican-e . 

Record-m . ] 

*Advcrtiser-S . 

. 

Globe  m . 

Globe.^ . ’  ’ 

Herald  -m . 

tHerald-S . ’ll 

Traveler-* . 

Post-m . 

§Post-S . 1.1” 


G^d  Total .  7,795,823  7,342,057 

„  tncludes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
M.897  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
^.4a7  lines. 

k  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  46  244  lines. 

.  I  Includes  PARADE,  39,.583  lines. 


1,568,330 

MASS. 

534,026 

591,324 

312,819 

952,816 

678,979 

1,050,543 

762,484 

978,447 

1,177,668 

449,177 

307,540 


1,524,719 

489,781 

550,875 

234,144 

930,863 

676,586 

889,029 

772,777 

887,277 

1,174,470 

458,656 

277,699 


Tribune-m . 

Tribune-S . 

tDaily  News-e . . . . 

Amertcan-e . 

*American-S . 

Sun-Times-d . 

ISun-Times-S . 


Grand  Total .  7,756,246  6,970,798 

Notb:  1953— 

2,354,104  includes  747,289  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

1.537.409  includes  1,(X)0,434  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

308,692  includes  212,815  lines  of  part 
run  advertising. 

1952— 

2,270,971  includes  715,919  lines  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

1.236.410  includes  767,760  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

283,622  includes  189,012  Unes  of  part- 
run  advertising. 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
23,487  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 

i  Includes  PARADE.  39,583  lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,198,700  1,042,933 

•tEnquirer-S .  1.304,766  1,080,454 

Post-e .  1,139,272  1,051,266 

Times-Star-e .  1,141,054  1,106,822 

Grand  Total .  4,783,792  4,281,465 

•  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  tines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  Unes. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,758,089  1,528,055 

•tPlain  Dealer-S...  1,714,988  1,445,644 

News-e .  634,842  645,619 

Press-e .  2,158,025  1,892,488 


1953 

1952 

'  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1952 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

,\uKiist . 

iys,647,4t»7 

186,. 5.54,611.'' 

106  5 

108.7 

July . 

l.S7,9t)7,lJS2 

175,446,937 

107.2 

110  2 

Vf;ir  to  Dute .  . 

l,(>Sl,0<H),2<tl 

1,. 591, '209.6' 14 

105  6 

Display 

.\titnist . 

142,094,n:J1 

133..sl3,.M.5 

1(M>.2 

104  9 

Itilv . 

134,ti'_M».142 

l'27,46.s.0,st' 

105  6 

106  S 

Year  to  1  )atc  .  . 

1. '230,278,944 

1,182,376,762 

10-1  1 

Classified 

.\tiKtist . 

.')t),552,t)Gt) 

.52,740,793 

107.2 

119.9 

lulv . 

53, .368,040 

47.978,84s 

111.2 

119.8 

Year  to  1  )atc  . 

t44,817,.347 

40.8.832,842 

108  8 

Retail 

.•\uglist . 

105,6'22,821 

102,077,460 

103  5 

103  5 

July . 

95,441,735 

91,397,t56(. 

104.4 

105  4 

Year  to  Date.  . 

.'<90,736,865 

,868,9-20,777 

102  5 

Department  Store 

-Augtist . 

40,744.438 

38,742,525 

105  2 

10:1.8 

July . 

32,960,805 

32,478,960 

101.5 

100.6 

Year  to  Date .  . 

334,750,506 

328,217.589 

102.0 

General 

August . 

23,034,109 

•22,061, -299 

104.4 

‘♦9.5 

July . 

24,531,497 

•25,673.769 

95.6 

99.9 

Year  to  Date .  . 

•231,799,292 

•221,144.076 

104  8 

Automotive 

,\ugust . 

11,417,233 

7,781,102 

14tl  7 

135  0 

July . 

11,581.435 

7,350,503 

157  6 

140.1 

Year  to  Date .  . 

91,295,387 

70,092,331 

130  3 

Financial 

.\ugust . 

2,0'20,668 

1.. 893,954 

106.7 

112.6 

July . 

3,074,475 

3,046,151 

100.9 

115.7 

Year  to  Date .  . 

•22,447,400 

•22,219,578 

101.0 

Grand  ToUl .  6,265.944  5,511,806 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  45,244  Unes. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,315,958  1,281,868 

Dispatch-S .  995,793  902,090 

Citizen-e .  591,354  640,819 

(Citizen-S .  388,569  299,910 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  610,221  545,328 

Star-w .  98,136  84,075 


Grand  Toul .  4,000,031  3,754,090 

I  Includes  PARADE,  39,583  Unes. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m .  1.685,399  1,660,188 

tNews-S .  740,765  709,980 


1953  1952 

Times  Herald-e _  1,922,610  1,901,966 

♦Times  Herald-S  .  . .  791,048  679,396 

Grand  Total .  5,139,822  4,951,520 

♦  Includes  A.MERICAN  WEEKLY. 
33,897  line.s. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,399,100  1,201,784 

News-e .  1,695,457  1,541,254 

News-S .  706,976  557,511 

Grand  Total .  3,801,533  3,300,549 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  1,122,168  1.106.806 

IRocky  Mt.  News-S  304,943  299,636 

Post-e .  1,631,106  1,805,972 

Post-S .  674,816  618,254 

C.randToUl .  3,7.33,033  3,830,668 

$  Includes  P.ARADE,  39,.583  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  637,410  617,410 

Tribune-e .  810,104  775,017 

tRegister-S .  591,140  538,053 

Grand  Total .  2,038,654  1,930,480 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  45,244  lines. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  1,1.52,100  971,314 

{Free  Press-S .  426,659  412,926 

News-e .  2,018,326  1,787,572 

tNews-S .  1,1.39,1.32  924,324 

Times-e .  1,105,256  919,919 

♦Times-S .  479,416  426,823 

Grand  ToUl .  6,.320,889  5,442,878 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  W’EEKLY, 
33,897  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
23,487  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45.244  Unes. 

I  Includes  PARADE,  39,583  Unes. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e .  777,898  779,914 

News-Tribune-m .  .  .  492,910  540,861 

News-Tribune-S _  536,584  428,.381 

Grand  Total .  1,807,392  1,749,156 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  946,618  940,599 

STiraes-S .  451,570  .376,933 

Herald-Post-e .  1,(H.3.955  977.733 

('.rand  Toul .  2,442,143  2.295.265 

i  Includes  P.ARADE,  .39.583  lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

1953  1»S2 

Timeve .  1,124,472  1,010,878 

Times-S .  289,963  271,417 

('.rand  Total  1.414,435  1.282,295 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,276,121  1,197,524 

Press-e .  1  274,896  1,152,878 

Courier  &  Press-S  669,134  663,553 

Grand  Toul .  3,220,160  2,913.955 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Joumal-Gazette-m.  9<)2,576  790,3(X) 

{Joumal-Gazette-S .  624,.5M  440,403 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,398,337  1,296,962 

Grand  Total.  2,825,477  2,627,665 
{  Includes  P.AR.ADE,  39,^3  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegrara-m  .  6^,932  694,832 

SUr-Telegram-e.  .  . .  1,.398,0M  1.. 396,226 

Star-Telegram-S. . .  ,  680,724  663,649 

Press-e .  699,077  703,187 

G.rand  Total  3,463.827  3.457,794 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,09.5,643  1,078,267 

Bee-S .  490,169  445,316 

Grand  Toul  1,685,812  1,52.3.683 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  l,360jm  1,243,988 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Note)  634,603  614,717 

Notk:  Post-Star  ^m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e .  1.725,835  1,588,632 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1  047 .009  1 .031 .996 

|Partiot-News-S. . . .  334,7.39  242,991 

('.rand  Total  .  1,381,748  1,274,987 

*  NoT8;  News  (e)  carries  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  Patriot  (m). 

I  Includes  PARADE  39,583  Unes 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m . 6.37,182  562,827 

{Courant-S .  677,042  637,283 

Times-c .  1,579,276  1,435366 

C.randToUl .  2,893,^500  2.635,476 

{  Includes  PARADE,  39,^  Unes 

(Continued  on  pafe  64) 
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tCinmnercial 
Apptal-S  , 
Press-Sciniilar-e 


1952 


788,2^11)  676,0fil  inciuat 

•J89.110  1,020,455  advertisint;. 


1953  1952 

lines  includes  7*1,880 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


HOUSTON 

,  TEXAS 

1953 

1952 

*^ChronicIe-e . 

1,993,646 

1.929„520 

Chronicle-S . 

1,070,998 

915,379 

Post-m . 

1,320,608 

1,318,483 

fl’ost-S . 

705,276 

625,363 

Press-e . 

840,397 

868,188 

('.rand  Total . 

5,930,925 

5,656,933 

**  1.9fU,tv46  lines  includes  $4,610  lines  of 

Part -Run  advertising;. 

+  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND 

News-e . 

1,497,111 

1,454,938 

Siar-ni  . 

1, 4811, 191 

1,546,569 

862,398 

795,127 

fiinex-e . 

1,071,993 

1,070,.331 

§  1  iine-s-S . 

435,397 

418,254 

(•rand  Total . 

5,350,090 

5.285.219 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  Unes. 

§  Includes  PAR.ADE.  39,583  Unes. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

L  larion  Ledj;er-ni. . . 

643,253 

745,476 

Clarion  Ledger-S.  . . 

279,255 

339,362 

Haily  News-c . 

652,238 

725,601 

l>aily  Xews-S . 

277,807 

270,043 

C»rand  Total . 

1,8.52,.553 

2,080,482 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

’’'^Jersey  Journal- 

South  lind-e . 

♦♦Jersey  Journal- 

701,693 

629,465 

North  End-e . 

722,807 

638,353 

(•rand  Total  — 

vSoulh  Hn<l . 

701,693 

629.465 

Inchules  Part-Run  advertising;. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

i  nI>une-Ueniocrat-d 

1,037,.505 

1.008.799 

KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

Mar-e . 

1,396,021 

1,. 337,707 

Star-S . 

935,280 

825,361 

1  imes-m . 

1,. 359,526 

1,329,083 

(7rand  Total.  .  .  . 
t  Includes  THIS 

MERIDEN 
Record  Journal  (see 
Notel. .  .  . 

Xotk:  Record 
tion  with  Journal 
e<litiou,  Record  (m> 

MIAMI 

Hera!d-m .  2,272,3: 

♦Herald-S .  1,007,413 

News-e .  1,066,537 

fXews-S .  420,533 


.  3,207,875  3,317,376  .  .  lines  includes  608,620 

WEEK,  45,244  lines.  '  'KT-RUX  advertising. 

EN,  CONN.  l-2i-’4.304  lines  includes  635,872 


Xtws*^  ^’-414T-RUN  advertisins. 


1953 

1952 

New  Vorker-e . 

687,512 

619,862 

New  Yorker-S  .  . 

183.774 

161,641 

(irand  Total .  . .  . 

871.286 

781,303 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Biilletin-e . 

. .  1.357,402 

1,316,402 

Joumal-m . . 

619,431 

570,508 

tJoumal-S . 

.5;i8,375 

433.838 

(•rand  Total.  .  . 

,  ,  2,515,208 

2,320,746 

Grand  Total .  4,775,810  3,000,567 


QUINCY,  MASS. 

610,.332 
READING.  PA. 

040,048 
273,712 


570,142 


Joj^rnu!y\inerican-S 

Xote:  1,'6()7;413  lines  includes’ '60,0.36  i'?‘^.l“‘ies  20,228 

lines  of  Part-Run  advertisinR.  I  ast  Veir  r -jo  ooo  *ss.in.  kuric  vc; 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKEV,  ^37  6.30  lines  includes  32,888  „ith  Times  (m).  Linage  of  one 

lines  oi  1.4 RT-Rl'X  advertising.  Eagle  (e)  only  is  given 

.VMERICAX  WEEKLY.  °"RicHMOND.  VA. 

and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  - 


808,786 

211,041 


Grand  Total .  1,213.760  1,100,827 

XoTR:  Eagle  (ej  sold  in  combination 
edition. 


33,807  lines 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  780,723  604.401 

*Sentinel-S .  329,078  326,456 

Journal-e .  2,536,448  2,302,674 

tJournal-S _ 


Grand  Total .  5,1.30,174  4,682,160 

*  Includes  .VMERIC.AX  WEEKLY, 
33,807  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
2.3,487  lines. 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I’nion-m  .  .  .  1,2.32,132  1,164,717 

fTimes  Union-S. .  576,8,36  470,565 


Includes 
33,807  lines 
2.3.487  lines. 

t  Includes  THLS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
-ooof.o  iouaoc  .  #*“l>“'es  .SPLIT-RUN,  271,897  lines 
I’uAo’sao  ***  (***)  *****1  166,997  lines  in  (SI. 

1,48,1,9.5  1,.68,548  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N. 

Gazette-e .  1,071,802 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
I.edger-Dispatch-e.  .  1,169,138 

3irginian-Pilot-m.  .  1,461,880 

5Virginian-PiIot-S  .  740,.399 


News  Leader-e. . 
Times  Dispatch-m . . 
fTimes  Dispatch-S.. 


1,365,356 

1,039,124 

763,368 


1,276,724 

1,061,759 

660,141 


Y. 

1,050,049 


1,111,796 

1,400,717 

645,873 


Grand  Total .  3,167,848  2,908,624 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 

I'imes-m .  684,955 

§Times-S .  38.3,013 

World-Xews-e .  70.3,406 


716,623 

335,782 

690,767 


Grand  Total .  3,380,426  3,248, 

Note: 


386 


. - -  -  -  U69.1.38  includes  23.618  lines  of  P.\RT-  nemocrat  it 

. .  1,808.968  1,635,282  i  on  o.so  ,•  tnm-r  Chronicle  in 

3  WEEK,  45,244  lines.  includes  20,329  lines  of  P.\RT-  Dem.x-rat  & 

Aoni  ic  lotiKiM  Rl  A  advertising. 


Grand  Tot.al .  1,771,464  1,743,172 

j  Includes  PARADE,  39,.58.3  lines. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total 

t  Includes  THIS  . - . - . .  .  hi  m  .h,  .■  • 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  Vra  ?  i  oa?,  irsu  on  aoo  i- 

Tribune-m .  1,297,919  1,202,,506  ^ 


1,201,800  1,108,735 


Star-e .  1,874.791  1.72.5.475  Tribune  » 

990,182  864.1.50  ®  . .  1,.368,606 


Chronicle-S.  . 
Times-Union-e . 


745,278 

1,242,239 


642,423 

1,139,864 


fTribune-S. 


02.3 


1.468,908 

624,7.50 


Grand  Total .  3,600,827  3,492,151 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Jounial-m . 

Joumal-S . 

Xews-Sentinel-e. . . . 
Xews-Sentinel-S. . . . 


476,766 

268,0;i7 

672,5.39 

346,252 


t  Incfude°s^TiHS  ■wEEK745r244’hnes'!^'  ^'incl'iide  *  PAR  VdF  ’  m'^oV 

J  MODESTO,  CAUF.  ‘ 

.  -80,88.5  '35.394  Oklahoman-ni .  802.712  8.50,264 

Oklahoman-S .  404,702  437,123 

Gazette-m .  951,946  827,040  ''‘'■"les  e .  92-.971  829,499 


Grand  Total .  3,189,317  2,981,022 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,6.52,.391  1,7.36,729 

i'nion-m .  504,062 

I'nion-S .  260,024 


467,089 

266,518 


462,759 

223.486 

618,003 

268,530 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

tStar-e .  1,7.50,321  1,626,777  ao^’o-f 

Gazette-m .  951,946  827,040  * ‘"’es-e .  82..9-1 

LaPresse-e .  1,908,483  1,688,919 

LaPatrie-e .  170,310  172,693 

La  Patrie-S .  210,4.58  211,292 


Grand  Total .  2,417,377 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


7.377  2,470,336 


(.rand  Total .  1,763,594  1,572.868 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

.Arkansas  Gazette-m  846,229 
§.\rkansas  Gazette-S  388,904 


904,410 

377,795 


('.rand  Total .  1.235,133  1.282.205 

i  Includes  P-VRADE,  30,583  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  1,224,354  868,874 

Independent-S .  .  166,781 

Press-Telegram-e. . .  1,341,350  922,971 

S  Independent-Press- 

Telegram-S .  596,599  453,312 


Grand  Total .  4,991,518  4,526,721  Notel 

t  Includes  WEEKEND  PICTURE  5Vorld-HeraId-S 
MAGAZINE.  59,710  lines. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  770,614 

Star-m .  741,025 

Star-S .  268,461 


Grand  Total .  2,120,475  2,116,886 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Work!  -Herald  (see 


Globe-Democrat-m 

*tGlobe-Democrat-S 

Post-Dispatch-e - 

§Post-Dispatch-S. . . 


800,216 

591.835 

1,690,021 

1,109,217 


725,772 

476,371 

1,640,594 

999,200 


1.006,.507 

760,017 


1,048,086 

612.706 


Grand  Total . 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,103,.308 

Tennessean-m .  1,092,802 

Tennessean-S .  6.52,264 


Grand  Total .  1,766,524  1,660,792 

726,003  Note;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 
7.33,149  tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 
232,647  (e)  only,  is  given. 

-  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

1,780,100  1,691,799  Star-News-e .  726,281 

“  Star-News-S .  364,681 


Grand  Total .  4,192,189  3,841,9.37 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines. 

_  i  Includes  PARADE,  38,887  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


1,087,065 

1,144,153 

524,030 


661,800 

331,447 


Pioneer  Press-m .... 
♦Pioneer  Press-S. . . . 
Dispatch-e . 


1,071,050 

1,031,578 

1,338,136 


929,053 

735,649 

1,212,611 


Grand  Total .  3,162,303  2,411,938 

Note:  Independent  Sunday  merged 
with  Press-Telegram  Sunday  effective 
August  24th,  1952. 

Note  ;  1953 — 

1,341,350  lines  includes  58,234  lines  Part- 
run  advertising 

1,224,354  lines  includes  58,232  lines  Part- 
run  advertising 
1952— 

868,874  lines  includes  13,623  lines  Part- 
run  advertising 

§  Includes  PARADE,  39,583  Unes. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
Newday-Suffolk-e.. .  1,225,993  1,100,655 

Newsday-Nassau-e..  1.492.287  1,433,882 


Grand  Total .  2,848,374  2,755,248 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m . .  339,000 

Register-e .  1,177,780 

Register-S .  418,196 


Grand  Total .  1 ,090,962 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e .  797,592 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  (see  Note!, .  1,173,.573 


.300,379  {Journal  Star-S.  ..  .  553,667 

1,125,555  Star-m .  . 

346,734  _ 


993,247  Grand  Total .  3,440,764  2,877,313 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
770,867  33,897  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m .  1.213,8.39  1,193.488 

Times-S .  540,046  466,154 


1,131,410 

4.38,347 

1,081,059 


Grand  Total .  1,727,240  2,650,816 

Grand  Total .  1,935,885  1,772.668  1953 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  Note:  Journal  (el  sold  in  combina- 

778,5M  687,519  tion  with  Star  (ml.  Linage  of  one  edition. 

Journal  (el  only,  is  given. 

1,694,063  1952 

Effective  July  1,  1952  Journal  (el  and 


Day-e . 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 

Tiraes-Picayune-m. .  1,787,573 

fTimes-Picayune  & 

States-S . 

Item-e . 

♦Item-S . 

States-e . 


Grand  Total .  1,7.53,885  1.659,640 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m .  1,012,342  1,089,687 

tExpress-S .  686.621  630,234 

News-e .  1,164,9.35  1,3.30,803 

Ught-e .  1,334,939  1,242,205 

♦Light-S .  669.159  585,617 


978,6.34 

822,105 

415,389 

982,482 


8.30,356  Star  (ml  sold  s^arately 
807,174  {  Includes  P.ARADE,  39,583  lines 

411,744  I 

945,381  Bulletin-e 

*tBulletin-S 


Grand  Total .  2,718,280  2,,534.537 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Exarainer-m . 

♦Examiner-S . 

Times-ni . 

fl'imes-S . 

Itaily  News-m .  .  . 
Daily  X’ews-S. . . . 
Herald-Express-e . 
Mirror-e . 


1,376,838 

955,543 

2,395,302 

1,646,677 

624,771 


1,398,343 

913,674 

2,254,850 

1,419,270 

646,140 


1.019,625 

863,898 


1,003,639 

852,024 


Grand  Total .  8.882,654  8,487,940 

Not*:.  1953— 

1,646,677  Unes  includes  84,372  lines 
Part -Run  advertising 
19.52— 

1,419,270  lines  includes  89,806  lines 
Par;  -Ri  n  advertising. 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
38,232  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
23,487  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. .  1,131,877 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  8.36,589 

Times-e .  1,330,718 


Grand  Total .  4,986,183  4,688,718 

♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

33,897  lines.  News-e 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines.  ^  '  ■ 

NEW  YORK.JJ.  Y.  Grand  Total 

T  imes-m . 

Times-S . 

Herald-T  ribune-m . 
fHerald-T  ribune-S. 

Mirror-m . 

Mirror-S . 

ifNews-m. . . 


Grand  Total .  4,867,996  4,878,546 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
.3.3,897  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
23,487  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  W'EEK,  45,244  lines. 

.  .  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

1,356,2.36  1,16.3,,323  Union-m .  1,269,413  1.191,595 

318,8.30  .304,990  SUnion-S .  656,0.57  547,303 

Tribune-e .  1,550,190  1.460,569 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1,5,54,767  1,.523,280 
.392,742  382,932 

1..369,124  1,471,901 


-  4,991,699  4,846,426 

AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


1.200,516  1,137,644  ♦includes 
1,813,295  1.544,854  31  S97  liner 
.568,1«  .574,85.3  ^  includes  THIS  WEEK.  45,244  lines 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


747,455 

649,280 


682,055 

631,475 


345,922  270’,148  Post-Gazette-m - 

1.182,.546  1,224,304 


Grand  Total .  3,475,660  3,199,467 

5  Includes  PARADK,  39,583  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Chronicle-m .  830,287  750,6W 


820,874  761,787  ^Chronicle-S.  678,970 


#News-S .  1,269,120  998’,'339  •  •  •  •  . . 

Jouraal-American-e.  687,372  686,370 

♦Journal- American-S  3.55,851  337,630  J’un-Telegraph-S. . .  580,087 

688,431  701,062  - 

93,800 


1,348,540  1., 305,805 


699.366 

725,894 

606,752 


Exarainer-m . 

♦Examiner-S . 

Call-Bulletin-e .  . . 
News-e . 


1,357,197 

896.496 

676,716 

802,876 


568.520 

1,249.099 

748,380 

712,192 

799.756 


Post-e 

Post-S . 

World-Telegram  & 

Sun-e . 

Eagle-e . 

Eagle-S  . 


101,073 


Grand  Total .  4,397.568  3,999,604 


♦  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 


682,345 

613,449 

251,084 


Grand  Total .  5.142.542  4,837,613 

Note:  578,970  lines  includes  19,023 


619,738  33,897  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY,  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 


1,209,422 

745,399 

1,373,210 


Grand  Total 
Note:  Mirror-m 


Grand  Total .  3,299,184  3,.328.031 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commercial 

Appeal-m .  1,520,.529  1,620,860 


571  *952  23,487  lines 

227  393  t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  45,244  lines. 

- ^ -  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

11,1,55,882  10.301,617  Oregonian-m .  1,391,968 

♦Oregonian-S .  815,646 

This  Year  649,280  lines  includes  79,122  Joumal-e .  1,195.317 

lines  of  PART-RU'N  advertising.  tJoumal-S .  480,28.3 

Last  Year  631,475  lines  includes  6.3,651  — - - — 

lines  of  PART-RUN  advertising.  Grand  Total .  3,883,214 

Mirror-S  *  Includes  AMERICAN 

This  Year  345,922  lines  includes  96,041  38,232  Unes 
lines  of  PART-RUN  advertising.  f  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  48,748  Unes 


AMERICAN 
and  COMIC 


WEEKLY, 

WEEKLY, 


1,283,480 

625,870 

1,085,031 

398,925 


♦  Includes 
38,232  Unes 
2.3,487  Unes. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK.  48,478  lines 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


3,393,306 

WEEKLY, 


Mercury-m . . 

News-e . 

Mercury-News-S.  . 


1,065,854 

1,167,876 

500,778 


Grand  Total .  2,734,508 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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,641 

,503 

,402 

,508 

,836 

,746 


.142 

.786 

.041 

,827 

tion 

Jon, 


.724 

,759 

M41 

;,624 


,623 

1,782 

1,767 

1,172 


1,735 

!,423 

>,864 

.022 


1,729 

',089 

).518 

1,336 


>.772 

1,371 

1,694 

1,200 


1.937  I 

:ly, 

ES.  j 


9,053 

5,649 

2,611 

7,313 

CLY, 


3,486 

6,154 

9,640 

9,687 

0,234 

0,803 

2,205 

5,617 


! 


8,546 

CLY. 

CLY, 


11,595 

7,303 

10,569 

19,467 


>9,666 

18,520 

19.099 

18.380 

12,192 

99,756 


37.613 

19,023 


;kly. 

:ki.y. 


August  Linage 
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SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


1953 

1952 

Gazette-m . 

918,.549 

930,159 

Vmon-.Star-e . 

747,017 

782,271 

Grand  Total . 

1,665,.566 

1,712,430 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-Ill . 

487,197 

493,059 

(Scrautonian*S. . 

375,466 

317,514 

Times-e . 

921,708 

907,409 

Grand  Total . 

1,784,371 

1,717,962 

I  Includes  PARADl 

w  89.583  lines. 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligeiicer-m 

1,908,404 

932,121 

♦Post-Inteliigeiicer*S 

875,145 

502,334 

Times-e . 

1,464,938 

Times-S . 

*** 

653,67.3 

Grand  Total .  2,783,549  3,553,066 

***  Did  not  publish  due  to  strike. 
♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
38,232  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
23,487  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Joumal-Tribune-e  . 

785,068 

672,900 

JoumaUS . 

.348,966 

227,627 

Grand  Total . 

1,134,0:54 

900,527 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune*e . 

1,278,926 

1,267,383 

Tribune-S . 

631,977 

485,667 

Grand  Total . 

1,910,90.3 

1,7.5:5,050 

SPOKANE 

:,  WASH. 

Spokesman* 

Review-m . 

683,932 

671,120 

tSpokesman* 

Review-S . 

637,963 

570,706 

Chronicle*e  . 

924,074 

872,796 

(>rand  Total . 

2,245,!t69 

2,114,622 

t  Includes  THIS  W 

EKK,  48,41 

*8  lines. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,2.34,062 

1,217,1.53 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald>Journal-e 

1,360,879 

1,423,311 

•§lIerald-.\niericaii-S 

626,28:5 

.517.!M.3 

Post-Stan<lar<i-m  .  . 

774,802 

807,996 

Post-Stan<lanl-S. . . . 

350,.55.5 

.3ai,151 

Grand  Total .  3,112,519  3,0.52,401 

♦Includes  .VMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
33,897  Hues. 

i  Includes  PARADE,  39,583  lines. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


News-Tribune-e.  .  .  . 

1,075,9:54 

689,707 

Xews-Tribune-S. ,  . . 

491,623 

231,962 

Grand  Total .  .  . 

1,. 567 ,5.57 

921,669 

TOLEDO 

1,  OHIO 

Times-tii  . 

1.059.887 

blade*e  . 

1,. 504,1 17 

l.:542,039 

Blade-S . 

892,845 

834,501 

C'trand  Total . 

3,4.56,849 

3.086,444 

TORONTO, 

,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Matl-in .... 

1,044,220 

937,406 

JTelegrani-e . 

1,6.33,208 

1,515,026 

Star-e . 

2,127,:553 

1,887,9.58 

Star*w . 

97,255 

86,541 

Grand  Total .  4,iK12.036  4,426,931 

Jlncludes  WEEKEND  PICT!  RE 
M.\GA/,1NE,  .59,71(1  lines 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Tinies-e  .  .  1,016,015  048,640 

Times  Advertiser-S  286.06;{  265,970 

Trentonian-m .  751,634  .568,675 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

1953  1952 

Republican-m .  745,915  600,362 

Repu1>lican-S .  336,2K3  204,244 

.\iiierican-e .  1,025,242  853,925 

Grand  Total .  2,107,440  1,8:58,5:11 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 


Mamaroneck  Times-e 

335.573 

.30.^,615 

Mt.  Vernon  Axgus*c 
New  Rochelle 

527,883 

447,898 

Standard>Star>e .  . 
Ossining  Citizen* 

559,465 

527..504 

Regis  ter-e . 

.335,8.56 

.307,0:18 

Peekskill  Star-e .... 

312,279 

297,,589 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

512,174 

497,461 

Tarrytown  News-e. . 
Vonkers  Herald 

348,848 

316,381 

Statesman-e . 

W'hite  Plains  He- 

.551,738 

512,466 

I>orter  Dispatch-e 

674,778 

665,971 

Grand  Total . 

4.158..594 

3,875,923 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Intelligencer-m . 

687,443 

663,560 

News-Register-e _ 

6.59,695 

677,491 

News-Register-S _ 

382,361 

315,894 

Grand  Total . 

1,729  499 

1,656,945 

WICHITA, 

,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e . 

1,123,454 

1,0.34,601 

Beacon-S . 

750,075 

627,703 

Eagle-m . 

1,205,699 

1,161,578 

Eagle-e . 

953,689 

935,1.35 

{Eagle-S . 

487,537 

428,803 

Grand  Total .  4,.520.454  4,187,820 

i  Includes  P.VRADE,  39..583  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  474,609  .376,516 

Telegram-m .  692,4.58  761,758 

Gazette  «:  Post-e. . .  902,.508  878,224 

Grand  Total .  2.069,.57.5  2,016,498 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator 

Telegram-e .  1,073,878  1,0:56,115 

iVindicutor 

Tclegram-S .  822,4:56  595,718 

Grand  Total .  1,896,314  1,631,8.33 

j  Iiiclu.les  PARADE,  :59,.583  lines. 

FIGURES  .SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Anierican-News-e. . .  320,8,52  318,290 

.Vmerican-Ncws-S. . .  148,316  164,780 

Graiul  Total .  469.168  483,070 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  9:53,569  917,623 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e .  1,4:59,511  1,428,051 

Xews-S  .  841,999  7a3,510 

Post-1  lerald-in .  985,718  1,021,314 

Grand  Total .  3,267,228  3,1.52,875 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

I'ree  Press-m .  726,856  706,6:54 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e .  1,. 388, 240  1,2.53,868 

Rei>ository-S .  701,4(X)  517,2:50 

Grand  T  otal.  2.089,640  1,771,098 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

T'inies-e  .  967,778  943,922 

Democrats .  :598.734  ,502,904 

l)eino<Tat-n) .  615,426  670,894 

Grand  Total  1,981,9.58  1,917,720 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e .  .546,952  495,544 

News-Journal  S  185,164  1(50, .594 

joiimal-m  .  5.37,124  492,.394 


Grand  Total  ..  2.0.55,512  1,785,294 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) . .  927,645  9:5.5,216 

Notts:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Tinies-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

„  TULSA,  6KLA. 

Tribiine-e  .  .  1. .504, 783  1.3.55.806 

''orld-m .  1.243,.324  1,:546,868 

"orld-S . 613,694  .549,185 


(.rand  Total .  3,161,781  3.251.857 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .585,956  .5:50,748 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  771,285  737,859 

(^server  Dispatch-S  286,5:55  231,0:53 

Pcess-m .  909,248  852,485 


Grand  I'otal  1 ,967,068 

_  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Tunes-llerald-d  ...  I,a54,146 

^imes-Hcrald-S  .  .  432,016 

.  7.58,110 

Post-m .  1,224,825 

IPost-S .  555,461 

^Ltr-e .  2.228,316 

Tblai-.S .  9.5,5,853 


1.820,857 

1,120,253 
413,191 
794,882 
1 ,205,260 
514.272 
2,1.59,893 
870,187 


Grand  Total .  7,188,727  7,077.9:58 

♦  Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
33.897  lines. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  45,244  lines, 
i  Includes  P.ARADE,  39,583  lines. 


CVraml  Total 

1 ,269.240 

1,148,532 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D 

HeraUl-iiieS . 

.567.714 

519,862 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-C'»azct  te-e 

l,()95,.5a) 

1,062,642 

HYANNIS 

.  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

:i86.124 

:191.650 

LAFAYETTE,  LA. 

A<lvcrtiser-eS 

618,702 

598,752 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital-Tiines-e.  . . . 

80:i,164 

698,208 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m 

831,047 

761,005 

}Wis.  State  Journal-S 

443,-525 

.187,702 

Grand  Total . 

2,077.736 

1.846.915 

i  Includes  PARADE,  40,824  lines. 

MONTGOERY,  ALA 

Advertiscr-m . 

718,746 

746,004 

•Xdvertiser-S . 

367.i:i6 

.349,006 

Joumal-e . 

721,-378 

717,:i32 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,807,260 

1.812.342 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e.. . 

749,462 

761,292 

jStandard-Times-S . 

255,.564 

197,092 

<»rand  Total . 

1,005,026 

958..384 

I  Includes  PARADE.  39.2:16  lines. 

OIL  CITY.  PA. 

Derrick-m . . 

.541,892 
491 ,628 

5,36.289 

530,638 

('.rand  Total .  1,03.3,.520  1,066,927 
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PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

1953 

1952 

lleraUl-News-e ... 

771.121 

775..567 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal*tn . 

681 .884 

.5:14,016 

News-Jounial-S  .  . 

269,010 

188,2.58 

News-e . 

491,498 

412,7.34 

G>rand  Total.  .  .  . 

.  1.442..392 

1,135,008 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Merciirv-m . 

696,780 

707.980 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star-m . 

760,615 

8.34,288 

Register-Republic-e 

1 ,264,093 

1,246,714 

Star-S . 

.551,278 

484,736 

Gtrand  Total .... 

.  2.,575,986 

2,.565,738 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

Dispatch-e . 

877,478 

878,192 

-Argus-e . 

872,118 

8.33,756 

C  »rand  Total .... 

1.749,.5n6 

1,711,948 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e . 

499,170 

473.354 

Post-S . 

2.58,4.54 

200,340 

Cfrand  Total  . 

7.57,624 

673,694 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e . 

515,774 

514,2:i4 

TEXAS  QUALITY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

ABILENE 

Reporter-News-m. 

631,106 

627,886 

R^>orter-News-e . 

632,002 

608,426 

Reportcr-News-S  . 

378,098 

3.34,782 

Grand  Total.  .  . 

1,641,206 

1,. 571 .094 

BIG 

SPRINC; 

Herald-e . 

377,.580 

440,048 

Herald-S . 

227,796 

176,218 

Grand  Total  .  . 

605,376 

616,266 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m . 

.  1,135,540 

1,080,226 

Times-e  . 

.  1,130,248 

1,044,2.32 

Caller-Times-S  . 

421,274 

.340,214 

Grand  Total ... 

.  2,687.062 

2,464,672 

DENISON 

Herald-e . 

274  ,.568 

271,404 

llerald-S . 

148,416 

161, .546 

(♦rand  Total. . .  . 

422,984 

432,950 

MARSHALL 

News  Messenger-e. 

316,680 

291,298 

News  Messenger-S. 

268,.592 

228,886 

Grand  Total.  . .  . 

.VS5.272 

.520,184 

PARIS 

News-e . 

27.3,476 

289,380 

Xews-S . 

162,444 

164,1.55 

(frand  Total  . 

4.35,920 

4.5.3..5.3.5 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Standanl-m . 

649,.544 

711,103 

Times-e . 

641,046 

678,776 

Standard-Times-S 

414.0:{6 

:164,615 

(•rand  Total.  .  . 

1,704,626 

1.7.54.494 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

1953 

Post-Journal-e .  911,267 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  isee  Note)  697,927 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Eagle  (ni). 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

.Sun-e .  521,607 

Sun-S .  ■  148,.350 


1952 

856,801 


.598,948 


484,687 

142,889 


Grand  Total . 

669,957 

627,-576 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

Item-e.  . 

4.56,555 

476.:i66 

Telegram-News-e. . . 

392,510 

.161,199 

Telegram-News-S. , . 

181,529 

126,.545 

Grand  Total 

1,0:10,594 

964,110 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

I  ndepen<lent-m . 

79.3,.339 

692,095 

Independent-S  .  . 

.305,148 

274,832 

Grand  Total. 

1 ,098,487 

966.927 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  . . 

760,504 

795,88:1 

News-e . 

923.66:1 

925,861 

Grand  Total . 

1,683,867 

1,721,744 

SALEM 

,  ORE. 

Capital-joumal-e  . 

665,949 

.566,788 

i^egon-State-m 

577,.546 

511,(K13 

Oregon-State-S 

172,947 

122,061 

(>raml  Total 

1,416.442 

1.199,882 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

^umal-e . 

852,683 

887,345 

Times-m ... 

8.36,084 

741.628 

Times-S . 

435,367 

:184,.576 

Adverlising  I.inuce  Service 
AUGUSTA,  GA. 

(.'hronicle-m .  742,061  831,275 

Chronicle-.'s .  293.064  :I0.3.()71 

Herald-e .  7.58,!KI6  751,194 

Grand  Tot.al.  .  .  1,794,0:51  1,885,.540 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (see 

Note) .  .3:57,627  .392,711 

Telegraphs  1!K),716  1.52,629 

Grand  Total .  .52  8,:54:5  .54.5,.340 

Note:  Telegraj>h  (m)  sold  in  cmnbina 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Kverett 


Gazette-m . 

89.3,798 

892,120 

(’.azette-S 

.399,609 

.3.39,744 

Mail-e . 

776,392 

787,625 

Mails 

.110,313 

2.35,849 

Grand  Total. 

2.:i80,I12 

2,2.55..338 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

684,326 

731,412 

State-S . 

4:10,255 

348,7.52 

Record-e  . 

714,180 

692,385 

Grand  Total.  . 

..  1,828,761 

1,772,549 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch'd . 

669,929 

621.305 

Dispatch-S . 

.388,131 

320,674 

Grand  Total.  . 

1,058,060 

941.979 

FOND 

DU  LAC.  WIS. 

Commonwealth- 

Rei>orter-e .  658..504 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  889,9:56 

Times-S .  440,652 


592,772 


802,813 

374,611 


Grand  Total .  1,:5:50,.588  1,177,424 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  489,731  416,089 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Herald-Dispatch-m 

(see  Note) .  855,304  . 

Herald-Advertiser-S.  417,762  . 

Grand  Total .  1,273,066  . 

NotS:  Herald -Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
combination  with  .Advertiser  (e). 


Grand  Total .  2,124,134  2,013,.549 

WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  6:50,448  609,640 

Times-Leader-e.  92.3,289  890..589 

Independent-S  .37,5,:509  .321,767 

C.rand  Total .  1,929,046  1,821,996 


Everett  on  City  Desk 
Of  Glendale  Paper 

Glend.ale,  Calif. 

H.  H.  "Hap"  Everett,  formerly 
on  San  Diego  Union  copy  desk, 
has  been  named  city  editor  of 
Glemlalt  \ews- 
Press.  He  will 
take  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Executive 
Editor  Charles  C 
Hu.shaw’.s  work 
on  the  city  desk 
and  Mr.  Hushaw 
will  relieve  Car- 
roll  W.  Parcher, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  of  some  of 
his  editorial  page 
responsibilities. 

,V!i.  Everett,  a  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lo\  Angeles  Times  staff. 
He  served  three  years  wiih  the 
Marines. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  E.  Pourade,  asstKiate 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  “no  alternative 
but  to  accede”  to  Guild  demands 
to  discharge  Mr.  Everett  under  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clause 
of  the  contract.  In  recent  months, 
Mr.  Everett  had  become  delinquent 
in  his  dues,  and  the  Guild  demand¬ 
ed  his  dismissal,  Mr.  Pourade  .said. 

“1  take  this  action,”  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Everett,  “with  regret.  a.s  you 
have  been  a  capable  and  coopera¬ 
tive  employe." 

■ 

Ads  Go  Inside 

Natal  Mercury,  a  morning  daily 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is 
changing  its  makeup  to  take  ad¬ 
vertising  off  the  front  page.  For¬ 
ward  pages  will  be  devoted  to  news 
and  display  ads. 
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Pcmgborn  Back 
In  Portland  As 
loumal  Editor 

Portland,  Ore. 

Arden  X.  Paiigborn  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  will  assume  his  duties  Nov. 
1.  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Knight 
announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Pangborn’s 
selection  as  edi¬ 
tor  completes  the 
executive  staff  of 
Portland’s  even¬ 
ing  daily,  Mr. 

Knight  pointed 
out.  The  office  of 
editor  has  been 
vacant  since  the  Pangbom 
death  last  February  of  Philip  L. 
JacLson,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper. 

•As  editor,  Mr  Pangborn  will 
supervise  all  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  including  the  editorial 
page.  He  will  also  serve  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Publishing  Company.  At 
present  he  is  general  manager  of 
Southland  Industries.  Inc.,  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

Mr.  Pangborn  is  no  newcomer 
to  the  Oregon  newspaper  scene 
however.  While  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald. 
Later  with  the  Oregonian  here  he 
served  as  sports  writer,  city  editor, 
executive  news  editor  and  finally 
managing  editor.  For  five  years  he 
was  general  manager  of  KGW  and 
KEX,  Portland  radio  stations  then 
owned  by  the  Oregonian.  Then  he 
was  business  manager  of  that  paper 
prior  to  assuming  his  position  in 
Texas  in  January.  1951. 


Two  Ray  Parkers 
Cause  Coniusion 

Los  Angeles. 

Two  unrelated  reporters  named 
Ray  Parker  now  work  for  the 
Times-Mirror  organization  here, 
adding  to  the  confusion  existing 
before  Ray  Parker.  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  became  Ra>  Parker, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

“We  were  both  bomber  pilots, 
both  in  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  both 
meet  the  same  general  description, 
and  each  married  a  blonde,”  Ray 
Parker,  Mirror,  told  E&P.  “One 
difference  is  that  Ray  of  the  Times 
was  shot  down  and  was  a  prisoner 
of  war.” 

•A  recent  interviewee  was  in¬ 
credulous  when  he  met  the  two 
reporters  in  turn.  Once  they  com¬ 
pletely  confused  a  memory  expert 
who  was  asked  to  name  the  news¬ 
men  present. 

“There’s  still  another  Times- 
Mirror  Ray  Parker  who  is  a  press¬ 
man,”  explained  Parker  of  the 
Mirror.  “I  once  got  his  health  in¬ 
surance  benefit  check  by  mistake.’’ 


Camera  Seizure 
Charge  Revised 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Police  Chief  George  Gugel  of 
Newport.  Ky..  recently  indicted  by 
a  Federal  Grand  Jury  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
George  Bailey,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  cameraman,  has  been  re¬ 
indicted  by  another  grand  jury  at 
Covington,  Ky. 

Changes  in  wording  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  were  made  to  make  it 
“fool-proof.”  It  says  Chief  Gugel 
had  no  right  under  Kentucky  sta¬ 
tutes  to  subject  the  photographer 
“to  illegal  force,  violence,  assault 
...  to  arrest  or  incarcerate  him.” 
Mr.  Bailey’s  camera  was  seized 
while  he  was  taking  pictures  at  a 
gambling  raid  and  he  was  jailed 
for  a  few  hours. 


Sports  Writers  Meet, 
Ploy  Golf  in  Miami 

Miami,  Fla. 

Sports  writers  from  all  over  the 
state  came  here  for  the  annual 
Fall  convention  of  the  Florida 
Sports  Writers  Association  recent¬ 
ly.  The  University  of  Miami  was 
host. 

Leading  the  contingent  was 
Bernie  Kahn,  sports  editor  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  News  Journal,  as¬ 
sociation  president. 

The  chief  item  on  the  parley’s 
business  agenda  was  a  state  ath¬ 
letic  Hall  of  Fame.  Named  on 
the  recommendation  committee 
were:  President  Kahn;  Secretary 
Ash  Wing,  Alachua  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  Gainesville;  Byron  Hollings¬ 
worth,  Tampa  Tribune;  Bob  Balfe, 
West  Palm  Beach  Post  Times,  and 
Morris  McLemore,  Miami  Daily 
News. 

On  the  athletic  front,  winners  of 
the  fishing  tournament  were: 
Stanley  Woodward,  Miami  Daily 
News  sports  editor;  Gene  Plowden, 
Associated  Press;  Jim  Dance,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald;  Red  Ermisch,  Radio 
Station  WKXY  in  Sarasota;  Carl 
Dillon,  Miami  Daily  News,  and 
Lee  Evans,  Miami  Herald. 

Wilbur  Kinley,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tampa  Times,  garnered  an  86 
to  shade  two  colleagues  for  the 
golf  championship.  Deadlocked  at 
88  for  runnerup  laurels  were  Bob 
Hudson,  Tampa  Tribune,  and  Nick 
Robertson,  the  defending  cham¬ 
pion  from  the  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune.  Next  were  Frank  Matey, 
Florida  Times  Union,  89;  Whitey 
Kelly  and  Barney  Waters,  both  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  94. 

Jimmy  Burn.s,  Miami  Herald, 
and  Bill  Beck,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  shared  blind  bogey  honors, 
each  netting  an  83. 

On  the  social  side,  the  sports 
writers  and  broadcasters  were  din¬ 
ner  guests  of  the  Mahi  Shrine  All- 
Star  Football  Game  Committee 
and  they  attended  a  party  thrown 
jointly  by  the  Hialeah  Race  Course 
and  the  Orange  Bowl  Committee 
at  the  Miami  Yacht  Club, 


F  o  I  Seminar 
In  New  Jersey 
Set  Nov.  13-14 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  Freedom  of  Information  sem¬ 
inar  will  be  conducted  here  Nov. 
13-14  by  the  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Rutgers  University. 

Chairmen  for  three  discussion 
sessions  will  be  James  Kerney,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times;  Hugh 
N.  Boyd,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  who  beads  the 
NJPA  information  committee;  and 
Harry  B.  Adsit,  manager  of  the 
Passaic  Herald-News,  president  of 
NJPA. 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rutgers,  will  open  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  talk  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  freedom  of  information. 
Acting  Dean  Willard  C.  Heckel  of 
the  School  of  Law  will  analyze 
New  Jersey  laws  on  the  subject. 

Policies  of  state  agencies  will  be 
explained  by  Col.  Russell  A. 
Snook,  superintendent  of  State  Po¬ 
lice,  and  Sanford  Bates,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  State  Institutions. 

Panel  Discus.sion 

In  another  panel  discussion, 
newspapermen  will  tell  their  ex¬ 
periences.  The  speakers  include 
James  Hackett,  State  House  AP 
Bureau  chief;  Lloyd  Felmly,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newark  Evening  News; 
Howard  Rausch,  editor  of  the 
Metuchen  Recorder;  and  Richard 
Beecroft,  president.  New  Jersey 
Press  Photographers  Association. 

Participants  in  an  evening  panel 
will  include  Mr.  Boyd,  Fred  Burg- 
ner,  managing  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times;  and  Harold  Keenan, 
city  editor  of  the  Plahilield  Cour¬ 
ier-News. 

The  Saturday  sessions  will  fea¬ 
ture  talks  by  Richard  Thornburgh, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin:  Russel  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post; 
and  Dr.  Houston  Peter.son,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Philosophy  at  Rutgers. 

■ 

Phone  Calls  to  Alaska 
For  Local  Coverage 

•Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Long-range  cooperation  between 
newspapermen  brought  full  cover¬ 
age  to  the  Albuquerque  Journal  of 
the  plane  crash  in  Al.Tska  in  which 
five  persons  were  killed. 

It  started  more  than  a  month 
ago  when  the  plane  belonging  to 
Oilman  Ellis  Hall  disappeared  in 
a  flight  out  of  Ketchikan,  enroute 
to  New  Mexico.  The  Journal  de¬ 
cided  to  supplement  its  wire-serv¬ 
ice  coverage  by  on-the-spot  reports 
and  Managing  Editor  Bob  Brown 
placed  a  call  to  William  Baker,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Ketchikan  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Baker  not  only  came 
through  in  good  shape  on  that  call 
but — at  the  Journal’s  request — 
continued  his  “stringer”  work  by 
collect  phone  call  when  the  plane 
wreckage  was  located. 


Explosive  Tip 
Activates  Reporter 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bill  Callahan,  Courier-Express 
reporter,  didn’t  have  to  wait  for  an 
order  from  the  city  desk  to  cow 
the  explosion  at  the  Lucidol  plant 
that  look  nine  lives  and  caused 
extensive  damage. 

Bill  was  reading  the  paper  in  his 
home,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Lucidol  plant,  when  a  terrific  blast 
shook  the  foundations.  He  flashed 
the  city  desk  and  after  a  second 
explosion  rushed  to  the  scene. 

He  had  an  eye  witness  account 
of  the  tragedy  and  wrote  a  first 
person  piece  that  made  page  one. 

Bribe  Story  Accurate, 
Judge  Denies  Mistrial 

Indianapolis 

A  criminal  court  judge  here  de¬ 
clared  newspapers  have  a  duty  to 
report  the  facts  and  he  overruled 
a  motion  for  a  mistrial  based  on 
the  claim  that  newspaper  accounts 
of  an  alleged  witness  bribe  would 
influence  the  jury. 

Special  Judge  Robert  Smith 
described  as  “purely  factual” 
stories  in  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  Indianapolis  Times  concern¬ 
ing  an  attempt  to  have  one  of  the 
witnesses  take  an  offer  of  some 
money  to  “go  get  drunk”  and  for¬ 
get  about  testifying  in  a  robbery 
case. 

“It’s  the  duty  of  newspapers  to 
report  the  facts,”  Judge  Smith  told 
newsmen.  ‘The  facts  were  re¬ 
ported  accurately.” 

Judge  Smith  pointed  out  he  had 
warned  jurors  not  to  read  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  trial  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  articles 
tending  to  intimidate  the  jury. 

■ 

AP  Divides  Coverage 
Of  Southeast  Asia 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  division  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  area  into  two 
administrative  territories.  One 
consists  of  Hong  Kong,  Formosa 
and  the  news  from  China,  with 
headquarters  at  Hong  Kong  con¬ 
tinuing  under  Chief  of  Bureau  Fred 
Hampson. 

The  second  is  made  up  of  Ma¬ 
laya,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Indo-China,  with  headquarters 
at  Singapore.  Olen  Clements,  vet¬ 
eran  correspondent  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  bureau  at  Singapore. 

Mr.  Starzel  has  been  on  a  tour 
of  AP  posts  in  the  area.  He 
planned  to  return  to  New  York 
Monday. 

■ 

Erbach  to  Allen-Klapp 

Henry  Erbach,  formerly  in  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star,  is  now  on  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Allen-Klapp  Co.’ 
New  York,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 
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Courtesy  American  Meat  Institute 


are  sirloin  steak? 


ediimTnedt 

CIRCULATION 


The  American  Meat  Institute  tells  meat 
packers  and  housewives  how  much  “eatin’ 
meat”  there  is  in  a  1000  pound  steer— 40 
different  cuts  from  a  side  of  beef— how 
many  pounds  of  hides,  hoofs  and  fats. 


Experienced  space  buyers  recognize  that  the  entire 
circulation  of  a  publication  isn’t  necessarily  all 
“eatin’  meat’’  for  every  advertiser.  It’s  who,  where 
and  how  that  counts,  not  end  figures.  Careful  study 
of  all  available  circulation  FACTS  as  related  to 
markets  is  required  to  appraise  media  for  its  adver¬ 
tising  value. 

The  audited  information  in  A.B.C.  reports  for 
business  publications  includes:  A  breakdown  of  sub¬ 
scribers  by  occupation  or  kind  of  business  •  Loca¬ 
tion  of  subscribers  by  states  or  provinces  •  How  the 
circulation  was  obtained  •  How  much  subscribers 


paid  •  How  much  paid  circulation  •  How  much  un¬ 
paid  distribution  •  What  percentage  of  subscribers 
renew  •  How  many  in  arrears. 

By  using  audited  information  from  A.B.C.  reports 
as  a  basis  for  media  decisions,  you  can  most  accu¬ 
rately  judge  media  for  their  value  to  your  business 
and  know  what  you  get— how  much  “eatin’  meat’’— 
for  your  advertising  investment.  This  business  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  A.B.C.  report  and 
then  study  it. 
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U.  P.  Facsimile 
Set  Will  Work 
On  Photo  Circuit 

By  mid-October  United  Press 
will  offer  television  clients  an  au¬ 
tomatic  facsimile  receiver  which 
can  be  operated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Telephoto  network. 
This  means  that  pictures  can  be 
fed  directly  into  the  system  from 
many  transmitting  points,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  necessity  for  relaying  a 
spot  newspicture  to  a  central  point 
and  then  over  a  facsimile  circuit. 

The  U.P.  machine,  developed 
by  Jerome  J.  Callahan  and  John 
H.  Long  with  a  Hogan  Faximile 
recorder,  can  be  linked  also  to 
transoceanic  radiophoto  circuits. 

Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president, 
said  the  new  service  will  bring 
ready-to-broadcast  pictures  directly 
to  TV  stations  from  all  of  the 
more  than  100  transmitting  points 
on  the  Telephoto  network.  The 
U.P.  facsimile  machines  operate 
unattended. 

Starting  date  for  the  service,  said 
Mims  Thomason,  vicepresident 
and  general  news-pictures  mana¬ 
ger.  depends  on  how  soon  the  first 
equipment  will  roll  off  the  as¬ 
sembly  line.  The  first  15  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  allocated  and  he 
expects  additional  installations  as 
rapidly  as  machines  become  avail¬ 
able. 

Sixty  or  more  pictures  in  the 
standard  seven  -  by  -  nine-inch  size 
will  be  the  average  daily  number 
of  U.P.  facsimiles,  Mr.  Thoma.son 
said.  From  24  to  30  of  these  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  duplicated  during  the 
day  in  three-by-four-inch  size.  By 
training  the  camera  on  the  larger 
pictures  as  they  roll  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  facsimiles  can  be  put  on 
the  air  the  instant  they  appear,  or 
they  may  be  clipped  and  mounted 
separately  on  flip-cards  or  before 
a  shadow-box  for  on-camera  use. 
The  smaller  pictures  are  for  balop 
and  telop  projection. 

■ 

Editor's  Idea  Gives 
Water  Service  to  Town 

Cincinnati 
When  the  water  .supply  at  Bethel, 
Ohio,  35  miles  from  here,  dried 
up,  Dick  Thornburg,  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  arranged  to  have 
a  700-gallon  tank  truck  shuttle  all 
night  between  Grant  l.ake  near 
Bethel  and  that  town's  reservoir. 
By  morning,  40,000  gallons  went 
into  the  reservoir.  Bethel  citizens 
received  allotments  of  from  five 
to  ten  gallons  of  drinking  water 
per  family. 

fl 

Receiver  for  Weekly 

Gallup,  N.  M. 
The  Federal  Court  has  appointed 
a  receiver  for  McKinley  County 
Warrior,  Inc.  James  P.  Woodward, 
publisher  of  the  weekly,  is  suing 
the  corporation.  Mrs.  Opal  Hop¬ 
kins  is  editor. 


Uniformity  of  Format 

continued  from  page  14 


plan  would  meet  the  standardized 
plans  in  effect  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  dailie.s,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Mats  of  this  shrinkage  are 
in  general  use  by  California  dailies. 

Henry  Messina,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  program  chair¬ 
man.  said  registrations  totalled 
485,  a  new  record.  Included  were 
more  agency  officials,  publishers 
and  business  managers  than  in 
previous  sessions,  a  quick  check 
evidenced. 

Portland  in  1954 

Decision  to  hold  next  year’s 
meeting  in  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
reached  at  the  closing  session. 
Customarily  the  meetings  have  al¬ 
ternated  between  Los  .Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

William  E.  Gibbons,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  with  Donald  Newhouse,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian, 
secretary.  Mr. 
Gibbons  is  a  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of 
the  AN  PA  me¬ 
chanical  commit¬ 
tee.  New  vicepres¬ 
idents  are:  Harry 
Machum,  J  o  u  r  - 
nal,  for  Oregon, 
and  Mark  Moss¬ 
ing.  Seattle  Times, 
for  Washington. 
Vicepresidents 
William  Weigand,  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  and  Mervyn  Keegan, 
San  Francisco  Shopping  News 
were  reelected  along  with  Secre¬ 
taries  Fred  J.  Moyer,  Sr.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  and  Edward  N. 
Conley,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

State  Representatives 

State  representatives  reelected 
were  Ernest  Loebner,  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune;  Jack  Shewell,  Og¬ 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner; 
P.  H.  Sanford,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Star-Citizen,  and  .A.  J.  Beatty,  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal. 

This  year’s  Conference  inno¬ 
vation  of  unified  sessions  was  up¬ 
held  almost  unanimously.  Previous¬ 
ly  the  various  divisions  held  sep¬ 
arate  sessions. 

■ 

Executives,  Salesmen 
Have  Business  Clinic 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

To  improve  their  knowledge  of 
the  business  fields  with  which  they 
work,  executives  and  sales  people 
of  the  Independent  and  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  were  brought  together  for  a 
busine.ss  clinic  recently. 

Speakers  in  the  noon  to  9  p.m. 
program  were:  Harold  Furst,  re¬ 
gional  economist.  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Harold  V.  Manzer,  advertising 
director,  Portland  Oregonian;  L.  S. 
Van  San,  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
Henry  Sparks,  media  supervisor. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York 
City;  Lionel  Moses,  Vicepresident, 
Parade  Magazine,  Chicago. 


Gibbons 


USIA  Posts 
Hard  to  Fill; 

One  at  $16,500 

Top-level  jobs  in  the  new  United 
States  Information  Agency  are  go¬ 
ing  begging.  One  po.st,  deputy  di¬ 
rector,  carries  a  salary  of  $16,500 
a  year  but  there  have  been  no 
takers. 

Filling  these  spots  i.s  one  of  Di¬ 
rector  Theodore  C.  Streibert’s 
principal  worries,  his  assistant, 
Abbott  M.  Washburn,  told  New 
York  members  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  this  week. 
■A  White  House  appeal  to  ace  PR 
men  to  make  a  business  sacrifice 
and  serve  the  government  has  been 
considered  as  a  possible  solution. 

“It’s  very  discouraging.”  Mr. 
Washburn  said.  “In  the  last  eight 
weeks,  under  reorganization  of  the 
information  service,  only  one  ma¬ 
jor  post  has  been  filled.” 

The  agency  personnel  numbers 
6.500.  a  drop  of  2,500  from  the 
old  organization,  Mr.  Washburn 
reported  along  with  a  promise  that 
within  a  few  months  the  people 
will  be  made  to  realize  that  this 
country  has  a  hard-hitting  over¬ 
seas  propaganda  program. 

The  Press  and  Publications  di¬ 
vision.  he  related,  sends  a  daily 
file  by  wireless  to  55  countries, 
reaching  10.000  foreign  news  out¬ 
lets.  Some  thought  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Streibert  to  renewal  of 
efforts  to  have  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  participate 
in  the  program,  Mr.  Washburn 
said.  For  some  years  only  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  has  made 
its  report  available. 

Becau.se  Russia  has  left  us  no 
alternative,  Mr.  Washburn  said,  a 
great  deal  of  the  USIA  effort  is 
devoted  to  “destructive  and  defen¬ 
sive  public  relations  technique.s,” 
nailing  down  Soviet  lies  and  dis¬ 
tortions.  .A  .strong  positive  ap¬ 
proach  also  is  being  developed,  he 
pointed  out. 

■ 

AP  and  Workers 
Study  Health  Plan 

A  fact-finding  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  the  AP 
management,  the  ANG,  the  CTU 
and  of  clerical  and  other  employes 
not  covered  by  either  union,  has 
completed  a  study  of  various  ho.s- 
pital-health  insurance  programs. 

The  report,  without  recommen- 
dation.s,  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
union  and  AP  negotiators  when 
they  meet  late  this  month.  The 
Guild  and  CTU  contracts  with  the 
AP  are  subject  to  reopening 
Nov.  5. 

■ 

Medical  Salute 

Longview,  Tex. 

The  Sunday  News-Journal  on 
Sept.  20  published  a  16-page  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Texas  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Heinz  To  Run  Large 
4-Co1ot  Ad 

To  introduce  its  annual  “New 
Crop  Values”  nationwide  sales  pro- 
motion,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  will  run 
the  largest  four-color  newspaper 
ad  in  its  history  to  “put  the  news 
in  nearly  3  out  of  4  American 
homes.” 

The  double-spread  color  ad  (via 
Maxon,  Inc.)  on  Heinz  “new  crop” 
varieties  will  appear  on  the  Satur¬ 
day  comic  pages  of  163  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers.  It  will  run  in  most 
of  those  papers  on  October  1 1,  but  I 
in  some  markets  on  October  18.  I 

In  its  double-page  comics  spread.  [ 
the  Heinz  Company  is  continuing  f 
the  breezy  illustrative  style  with  . 
which  it  kicked  off  its  comics  ad¬ 
vertising  program  earlier  this  year 
(F.&P,  May  23,  page  26).  An  ' 
“early  bird”  reminder  is  included, 
advising  shoppers  to  visit  their 
store.s  early  in  the  week  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fresh  food  stocks  and 
less  crowded  shopping  conditions. 

Baumrucker  Named 
BM  on  Boston  H-T 

Boston 

Robert  B.  Choate,  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Poston 
Herald  and  Traveler,  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  appointment  of  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  two  papers,  effective 
Oct.  19. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  comes  to  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion  from  the  Wa.shington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald,  where  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  production  as  well  a'^ 
a  new  building  program. 

Lawrence  J.  O’Connell  has  been 
named  assistant  business  manager 
by  Mr.  Choate  in  the  new  organi¬ 
zational  setup. 

Mr.  Baumrucker  was  graduated 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  , 
Technology  in  1929  and  in  19.^0 
went  with  the  New  York  Daily 
New.-,,  where  he  became  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  and 
then  advertising  production  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
.ANPA  Mechanical  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  a  member  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  which  is  developing  a  photo- 
composing  machine. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  been  with 
the  papers  since  1922,  serving  as 
cashier  and  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

■ 

Visitor  from  Turkey 

Washington 

Sabahattin  Meyta,  Turkish  jour¬ 
nalist.  has  arrived  here  to  begin  a 
tour  in  which  he  hopes  to  learn 
more  about  United  States  newspa¬ 
pers  and  tell  America  more  about 
the  publications  of  his  homeland. 
The  visitor  is  general  manager  of 
Anka  News  Service  and  he  writes 
a  syndicated  column  which  goes 
to  many  of  Turkey’s  160  news¬ 
papers. 
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This  radio  and  appliance  company  bought 
$1,236,847  worth  of  newspaper  space  last  year. 


Besides  manut'aeturing  radios,  refrigerators 
and  other  electrical  goods,  this  firm  is  the 
world’s  largest  maker  of  television  sets.  Main¬ 
taining  this  leadership  in  an  intensely  com[)e- 
titive  market  is  no  easy  job;  hence  a  consistent, 
heavy  schedule  in  the  nation’s  newspai^ers, 
carefully  organized  by  its  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  directors.  These  gentlemen  and 
their  important  agency  people,  it  so  hapjjens, 
receive  and  read  IdMIOR  t-  PI’BLISHILR 
ever}'  week,  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  that  materially  aids  their  thinking 
when  the  time  comes  to  make  up  newspa|)er 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y, 

Serving  Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  AdverHsirs  for  69  Years  No.  52  of  a  Series 


lists.  \o  wonder  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER 
is  the  number  one  medium  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion — it’s  the  one  place  to  find  the  big 
s|)enders  in  newspai)ers. 


Big  People  .  .  .  Big  Newspaper  Adverfisers 
.  .  .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  oj  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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Coy  Chiang  Restricts 
Newsmen  in  Formosa 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Nationalist  China  needs 


Restricts  subsidized  four  n  ews  "^geneks  Young's  Stoiy 

which  specialize  in  news  from  the 

ITT  jxfi  Chinese  mainland,  news  obtained  Xl@ClS  X^0I110Q 

F  through  intelligence  sources  and  yj  C*  1 

agents.  This  material  is  distributed  By  SulZDGrgGr 
to  the  foreign  correspondents  who  yhe  witnes.s  who  told  a  Con- 
have  to  evaluate  it.  ^metimes  it  gressional  committee  that  “100 
The  correspondent  recalled  a  obviom  propaganda  and  exag-  jues-paying  members  of  the  Corn- 


free  press  and  Generalissimo  meeting  of  Kuomintang,  the  ruling  prates  the  number  of  uprisings,  niimist  Party  are  on  the  New  York 
Chiang  Kai-shek  needs  an  Ameri-  party,  at  which  Generalissimo  contains  news  which  7/,,,^^”  has  repudiated  that  state- 


can-type  press 
secret^  to  help 
him  make  friends 
and  influence 
people  for  his  an¬ 
ti  -Communist 
cause. 

Frederick  C. 
Painton,  intense 
young  United 
Press  correspond¬ 
ent  home  on  va¬ 
cation,  who  re¬ 
cently  spent  three 


Chiang  made  a  foreign  policy  used. 


speech  outlining  his  views  on  the 
world  situation.  Bureaucrats  de¬ 
cided  not  to  release  it  until  a  week 


No  Commies 


ment  under  oath,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger  said  in  a  letter  sent  this 
week  to  members  of  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York 


Ailuaiiwif.  xjuivauviaid  uv-  ,  ...  ,  .  ^  _  _  wwviv  v/i  iiiv.  vvaics 

cided  not  to  release  it  until  a  week  ^  Executives  Club  of  New  York 

later  and  then  gave  it  out  at  a  time  carefully  screened  so  it  is  the 

of  day  when  the  correspondents  otie  coun  ry  in  pe  a  news  The  Times  publisher’s  letter  fol- 

had  no  open  Morsecast  channels  ptrespondent  can  be  almost  cer-  ^gnj  ^  ^^,,gl^  .,gQ 

over  which  to  file  their  stories.  ^  James  A.  Linen,  publisher  of  Time 

.  _  .  .  munist.  _ -  _ 


and  one-half  months  in  Formosa,  the  United  Nations  be  abolished. 


over  which  to  file  their  stories.  James  A.  Linen,  publisher  of  Time 

A  U.  P.  man  got  a  text  of  the  /-'u-  .  -c  n  magazine,  which  had  been  occa- 

speech  before  the  handout  was  re-  Jhe  Chinese  are  terrifically  sen-  sioned  by  an  address  by  Robert  R. 
leased  and  the  government  sent  sitive  if  you  make  any  pchnical  Young,  railroad  executive,  before 
out  a  denial.  One  point  they  did  of  their  ariny,  which  they  ,he  dub  (E  &  P,  Sept.  26.  page 

not  want  to  publicize  was  Chiang’s  60). 

recommendation  that  the  veto  in  .  Mr.  Young  quoted  testimony  giv- 

the  United  Nations  be  abolished.  American  press  en  by  Harvey  Matusow,  a  former 


recommendation  that  the  veto  in 


came  away  from  that  Asian  out-  jn  the  face  of  the  official  denial,  American  sys-  Communist,  and  printed  in  a  hear- 

post  with  the  strong  belief  that  fear  the  U  P  pointed  out  that  the  text  news  handling  and  more  ing  record  of  October,  I9.S2. 

_ _  .  .  frankness  senerallv.”  he  concliid-  i tmrr,  •.  irir.  m 


of  news  is  hindering  Chiang's  cam-  differed  from  what  the  govern-  ^•‘^’ij^^css  generally,”  he  conclud-  Upon  return  from  a  trip  to 
paign  to  free  China  from  her  Red  rnent  chose  to  release  for  foreign  these  in  order  to  Canada,  Mr.  Sulzberger  wrote  his 

_  ®  turn  onri  ciin«^/\rt  _ _  J _  a1 _ _ c _ .L,. 


dictators. 

“There  is  no  censorship  as  such 
in  Formosa  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
restrictions  on  the  movements  of 
foreign  correspondents,”  Mr.  Pain- 


consumption. 

News  Is  Feared 

“Basically,  they  have  a  hundred 
fears  of  the  news  and  if  you  get  it 


ton  told  E&P.  “You  have  'to  get  inadvertently  they  deny  it,”  ob 


win  and  hold  American  support,  letter  to  deny  the  charge  for  the 
which  alone  prevents  the  Com-  Times.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
munists  from  attacking  Formosa.”  statements  were  privileged  when 
Foreign  Press  Corps  made  but  they  were  ignored  by  the 

A1  Kaff  will  become  the  perma-  committee  involved. 

The  statements  are  untrue  and 


101.  loiu  iLo^r.  lou  nave  10  gci  Mr  Pain  on  w  th  a  wrv  nent  U.  P.  bureau  manager  in  For-  .  ■  - 

permission  to  leave  Taipeh,  the  ^ervea  Mr.  rainion  wiin  a  wry  -  mr,r,th  *he  witness  has  repudiated  them 

capital  city  In  fact  you  have  to  Nationalist  Chinese  mosa  within  a  month.  Spencer  o:,th  •’  Mr 


^,vj.  ...  .AW.,  JW.A  ..A.w  covernm-nt  would  he  better  off  if  Moosa  is  the  Associated  Press  cor-  r  . 

have^.8„ve™m.m  approval  „a.  f  'l/U  "if  a” de'd  -pondan,  .he, a  and  Jaaqna  baa.n,a  o,  any 


voluntarily  and  under  oath.”  Mr. 


One  of  the  bigg...  diffienUias  "i'"  »"<>  whT'rMarl7onal'’Naw'  "<■ 

Mr.  Pain.on  experiencad  was  in  an  servi.;  and  Ramars  have  Chinese 


unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  to  one 
of  the  Nationalist-held  guerrilla 


foreign  correspondents.”  Service  and  K 

Chiang  very  rarely  grants  inter-  stringers  there 


islands  close  to  the  Chinese  main-  '’’C'Y*  never  has  a  general  press  ..  ®  ^  Mr.  Young’s  reputation  before 

land.  conference,  the  U.  P.  man  re-  flowed  to  buy  time  on  the  govern-  audience.  Our  record  here 


ivicc  aiiu  Jiavc  1111C5C  e  j  *  r  ^4  4U«* 

-InogTR  thPrP  '"y  concern  at  the  fact  that 

f  •  '  J  .  _  they  were  repeated  by  a  man  of 

Young's'^  rapu.a.lo„  b..f..c 


Although  planes  and  ships  go  to  PO''^c<l-  dav^'°and^'^e^h^  co°re^  l  imes  is  made  every  day 

the  islands  daily,  he  was  told  he  The  government  strictly  controls  ’  '  ”‘‘y  and  we  are  proud  to  stand  on  it.” 

could  not  go  without  permission  the  local  press.  A  native  newsman  ’’Pondent  has  from  5  to  20  min-  ^  . 

from  the  Political  Department,  can  be  jailed  for  a  typographical  from'ir  ChicaaO  Sun-TimeS 

headed  by  Chiang  Ching  W  son  error  that  insults  the  majesty  of  a  ^he  MorsL:ast  Tv  dSch: 

of  the  generalissimo.  Finally,  a  political  leader.  When  Major  Gen.  ’  ^  ^  S©tS  Ad  Rocord 

military  public  information  officer  William  Chase,  head  of  an  Amer-  nrorwsitfon  Chic.vco 

told  the  U.  P.  correspondent  he  ican  advisory  group,  temporarily  expensive  pro^siuon.  The  C/i/cago  SM/i-T/mes  for  Sept, 

could  make  the  trip  eventually  by  lost  a  briefcase  at  an  airport  while  Headliners  Award  24  printed  a  record  volume  of  ad- 

chartering  a  plane  for  $1,000,  being  greeted  by  Chinese  brass,  a  Mr.  Painton,  home  at  Weston,  vertising  in  a  regular  daily  issue, 
which  was,  of  course,  excessive  Chinese  reporter  wrote  a  light  and  Conn.,  on  vacation,  for  which  time  totaling  82,500  lines,  including  82 

and  too  much  to  expend  on  a  fea-  amusing  story  about  the  incident,  was  built  up  during  his  foreign  retail  accounts, 

ture  story.  He  was  jailed,  the  police  charging  service  years,  will  go  to  Tokyo,  “The  new  six-column  format  en- 

Ching  Kuo  currently  is  on  a  tour  he  had  showed  that  security  could  where  he  presently  is  assigned.  He  abled  the  Sun-Times  to  print  over 

of  the  United  States.  be  breached  and  therefore  his  story  won  the  Headliners  Club  award  16,000  more  lines  of  advertising 

“Their  attitude  seems  short-  violated  security  of  the  country.  for  foreign  correspondence  this  than  under  the  old  five-column 

sighted  in  view  of  the  fact  they  are  There  are  four  or  five  newspa-  year  for  the  best  foreign  corre-  basis,”  said  Laurence  T.  Knott,  ad- 

trying  to  convince  the  U.  S.  they  P^^s  in  the  capital,  most  of  them  spondence  in  1952.  vertising  director,  “and  at  the  same 


at  the  1  imes  is  made  every  day 
and  we  are  proud  to  stand  on  it.” 


Sets  Ad  Record 


Chic.sco 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  Sept. 
24  printed  a  record  volume  of  ad¬ 


vertising  director,  “and  at  the  same  I  ^ 


are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  subsidized  by  the  government.  Two  Special  human-interest  reporting  time  allowed  the  editorial  depart- 

fl _ 1.  A_  ,1..  _ •  ♦Uai.  Uvx*.  .  . . ^  .e 


back  to  the  mainland,”  said  Mr.  of  the  largest  are  the  organs,  re-  has  been  Fred  Painton’s  specialty  ment  an  additional  14  columns  of 
Painton.  “These  islands  are  their  spectively,  of  the  central  govern-  since  going  to  the  war  front  in  news  content,  in  this  96-page  ca- 


main  line  of  offense.  The  mainland  ment  and  of  the  provincial  govern-  1951  for  the  United  Press. 


pacity  paper. 


of  China  can  be  seen  from  this  rnent.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army 

string  of  islands.  Raids  on  the  An  editorial  writer  can  get  into  from  1944  to  1946  and  spent  14 

mainland  are  conducted  from  trouble  with  the  authorities  if  he  months  in  Germany  as  a  member  Color  on  79  Pages 
them.  does  not  hue  exectly  to  the  gov-  of  a  military  intelligence  team.  Af-  t  r*  J  ^ 


‘■'ci'i.  uocs  noi  iiue  cxcciiy  lo  me  gov-  oi  a  iniiiiary  intelligence  team.  /\i-  T  O  J  E’aJ'4'  -n 

“The  main  .source  of  news  is  ernment  line.  The  government  is,  ter  discharge  he  attended  Yale  in  OUnOay  CiOlllOn 
m  e  r  e  1  y  w  h  a  t  t  h  e  government  of  course,  violently  anti-Commu-  University,  where  he  was  gradu-  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

chooses  to  give  out,”  he  continued,  nist.  Blistering  editorials  appear  in  ated  in  1949.  He  joined  United  ^  282-page  edition  of  the'  Mil- 
“They  have  a  completely  inefficient  the  Formosa  newspapers  against  Press  in  July  of  that  year.  Two  waukee  Journal  on  Sunday,  Sept 
way  of  distributing  it.  One  depart-  any  American  who  advocates  ad-  years  on  the  New  York  news  desk  27,  contained  color  splashes  in  edi- 
ment  will  make  an  announcement  mission  of  Red  China  into  the  preceded  his  assignment  as  a  war  tor'ial  and  advertising  material  on 
and  another  department  will  say  U.  N.  correspondent.  79  pages. 

the  announcement  cannot  be  re-  “They  are  afraid  of  what  foreign  Born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in  The  edition  also  marked  the 
leased.  This  results  in  releases  be-  correspondents  will  write  and  they  1926.  son  of  a  well-known  fiction  introduction  of  new  Men’s  and 
ing  delayed  until  sometimes  they  throw  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  writer,  he  prepared  for  Yale  at  the  Home  Sections, 
are  useless  as  news.”  news,”  asserted  Mr.  Painton.  Hotchkiss  School.  _ | _  - 
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4  Boys  Carry 
Special  Edition 
2,400  Miles 

Indianapolis 

Four  Indianapolis  Star  carriers 
are  believed  to  have  served  the 
longest  newspaper  route  ever  deliv¬ 
ered. 

They  carried  “The  Indianapolis 
Story.”  50th  anniversary  edition  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  to  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  five  cities  in  the  South, 
East  and  Middle  West. 

Approximately  2,400  miles  long, 
the  route  took  them  by  air  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Washington,  D.  C.;  New  York  and 
Chicago. 


Chicago  S-T 
Has  New  Safe 
Driving  Plan 

Chicago 

Called  “Golden  Plates,”  the  new 
safe  driving  program  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  embraces  $25,000 
in  rewards  fix’  motorists  nominat¬ 
ed  as  courteous  drivers. 

More  thaiV  500  courteous  drivers 
were  nominated  for  Sun-Times 
safety  awards  on  the  first  day  of 
the  10-week  program.  Fifteen  of 
them,  chosen  by  lot,  received 
checks  from  the  paper  equal  to 
the  amount  each  will  have  to  pay 
the  state  for  his  1954  license 
plates.  In  addition  to  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  15  daily  free  license  prizes. 


The  carriers  were  Kiefer  Men¬ 
denhall,  13,  Tom  Mazelin,  15, 
Gale  Lisby,  15.  and  Robert  Reed. 

16.  They  won  the  trip  by  outsell¬ 
ing  all  other  boys  taking  orders 
for  “The  Indianapolis  Story,”  a 
five-pound  edition. 

In  each  city  they  presented  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  special  edition  to  men, 
now  leaders  in  publishing,  politic-  , 
al  and  business  affairs,  who  began 
their  climb  to  fame  while  working 
on  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Copy  for  White  House 

And  while  in  Washington  they 
delivered  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Star  and  ‘The  Indianapolis  Story” 
to  the  White  House. 

They  were  accompanied  on  the 
flight  by  James  A.  Stuart,  editor  of 
the  Star;  Maurice  G.  Burnette, 
Star  staff  photographer,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Shover,  of  the  Star  pro¬ 
motion  department.  The  E)C-3  air¬ 
liner  was  operated  by  a  crew  from 
the  Purdue  University  Aeronau¬ 
tical  Corporation. 

In  Birmingham  the  souvenir 
edition  was  delivered  to  Clarence 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  who  worked 
in  the  Star’s  business  office  after 
World  War  I. 

The  carriers  just  missed  George 
Biggers,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
newspapers.  He  was  called  out  of 
town  on  business  as  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  but  the  paper  was 
left  in  his  office  for  him  to  read 
and  recall  the  days  when  he  was 
^rts  editor  of  the  Star  in  1917. 

Dinner  at  Press  Club 

In  Washington,  Ben  Cole,  chief 
of  the  Star’s  Washington  Bureau, 
arranged  a  dinner  in  the  National 
Press  Club  for  the  carriers.  Hoosier 
dignitaries  attended. 

After  an  overnight  stay,  the 
carriers  visited  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senate  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  edition  to  the  offices 
of  Indiana  congressmen. 

Bruce  Barton  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  was  the  first 
New  Yorker  to  receive  “The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Story”  from  the  four 
carriers. 

And  then  Tom  Mazelin  and 
Gale  Lisby  went  to  Yankee 


C.4PPING  AN  ACHIEVEMENT— George  Steele,  at  right,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  congratulates  Rufus  G. 
Pankow,  merchandising  director  of  Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  on 
having  his  10,000th  guest  at  luncheon  in  a  tour  of  19  cities.  Guest 
No.  10,000  is  Art  Lipan,  at  left,  representing  Seven-Up  in  Philadelphia. 
Next  in  line  is  Robert  P.  Davidson,  general  manager  of  Puck.  Mer¬ 
chandising  support  luncheons  will  be  continued  in  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


Stadium  to  give  papers  to  Gil 
Hodges  and  Carl  Erskine,  two 
Hoosier-born  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

Robert  Reed  and  Kiefer  Men¬ 
denhall  called  at  the  Scripps-Ho- 
ward  headquarters  and  presented 
copies  to  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Mark  Ferree,  general  manager. 
Mr.  Howard  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Star  in  1903  and  1904.  And 
Mr.  Ferree  Is  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

Next  they  delivered  a  copy  of 
the  edition  to  the  office  of  Stuart 
Gorrell,  vicepresident  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank.  He  worked  on  the 
Star  after  his  graduation  from  In¬ 
diana  University. 

The  New  York  stay  included  an 
overnight  stop  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  and  attending  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  “The  King  and  I.” 

Next  on  the  route  was  a  visit 
with  Basil  L.  Walters,  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Walters,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  in  1920  and  1921, 
Is  executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 

The  boys  arrived  back  in  India¬ 
napolis  Tuesday. 

■ 

Panama  President 
Dedicates  Plant 

Miami,  Fla. 

With  the  21  flags  of  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  unfurled  over 
its  entrance,  the  new  plant  of  the 
recently  established  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  newspaper,  the  Americas 
Daily,  was  dedicated  here  last  week 
by  Panama  President  Jose  Antonio 
Remon. 

He  lauded  the  newspaper  for  its 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Inter-American 
relations.  The  Americas  Daily 
began  publication  July  4.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  pages  in  Spanish  and 
one  in  English. 


Henry  Suydam  Joins 
State  Department 

Washington 

Henry  Suydam  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  as  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Newark  (N,  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  to  become  press  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,  at 
$12,000  a  year,  filling  the  vacancy 
created  by  appointment  of  Michael 
J.  McDermott  as  ambassador  to 
San  Salvador. 

Mr.  Suydam,  62,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  and  in  addition  to  serv¬ 
ice  as  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Current  Information  at  the  State 
Department,  in  1921,  and  chief  of 
information  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1936,  was  attached 
to  the  George  Creel  Committee  on 
Public  Information  in  World  War 
I,  with  stations  at  London  and 
at  the  Hague. 

From  1922  to  1934  he  was  bu¬ 
reau  chief  here  for  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle;  he  joined  the  New¬ 
ark  News  in  1937. 

■ 

Men's  Fall  Fashion 
Issue  Published 

Chicago 

New  color  combinations  in 
men’s  apparel  were  featured  in 
the  ChicagoTribime's  Fall  Apparel 
Guide  for  Men,  Sept.  23.  Items  il¬ 
lustrated  on  the  four-color  front 
page  and  throughout  the  supple¬ 
ment,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Jim  Bascom,  Tribune’s  men’s 
wear  columnist,  were  selected  from 
merchandise  available  in  Chicago 
stores. 

The  14-page  section  included  58 
ads,  totaling  18,900  lines.  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  Men’s  Wear  Magazine, 
Esquire,  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter-In¬ 
dustry  Council,  and  the  National 
Shoe  Institute  was  acknowledged 
in  the  .section. 


$1,000  in  cash  will  be  awarded 
each  Sunday.  Each  day  the  S-T 
lists  the  license  number  of  15 
drivers  who  are  termed  “Golden 
Plate  Winners,”  having  won  free 
1954  state  auto  licenses. 

Motorists  each  week  are  being 
nominated  by  the  more  than  200 
Sun-Times  truck  drivers  who  de¬ 
liver  newspapers  in  the  Chicago 
area  24  hours  a  day.  When  S-T 
drivers  note  motorists  who  con¬ 
tribute  to  traffic  safety  by  some 
act  of  courtesy,  they  jot  down  de¬ 
tails  of  the  incident  and  the  car’s 
license  number.  All  nominees  wifi 
receive  windshield  emblems  citing 
them  as  courteous  drivers. 

Each  morning  a  committee  se¬ 
lects  at  random  15  cards,  taking 
from  the  Courteous  Drivers’  bar¬ 
rel  at  the  Sun-Times.  All  drivers 
nominated,  even  though  their  li¬ 
cense  numbers  are  among  the  daily 
winners,  will  also  be  eligible  for 
one  of  the  cash  awards. 

■ 

Mayor  Says  Tax  Sole 
Ads  Benefit  City 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mayor  Ernest  W.  Mirrington 
called  for  resumption  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  on  properties  being 
sold  at  auction  here  under  private 
foreclosure  actions. 

The  mayor  said  that  newspaper 
advertising  tends  to  encourage  bid¬ 
ding  at  the  sales,  thus  stimulating 
prices  offered.  The  city  gains  when 
higher  prices  are  obtained,  through 
an  increased  share  of  back  taxes 
owed  on  the  land. 

The  mayor  said  the  city  “has 
drifted  recently”  into  a  practice  of 
withholding  the  display  ads  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  when  owners  of  the 
delinquent  properties  promise  to 
pay  up  back  taxes.  He  said  they 
often  fail  to  carry  out  the  promise. 

“I  suggest  that  we  advertise  the 
sales  regardless.”  he  declared.  The 
other  councilmen  agreed. 

■ 

Home  Fashions 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  36-page  home  fashion  tabloid 
was  printed  Sept.  27  by  the  Water¬ 
bury  Sunday  Republican.  There 
were  29,000  inches  of  advertising 
in  the  edition. 
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with  papers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  Libhart  Joins  S-F-W  Appealing  Contempt 

and  Indiana.  The  Weekly  M.  W.  Libhart  joined  the  Las  Cleveland 

prise  IS  the  only  newspaper  and  job  Angeles  office  of  Sawyer-Fergu-  Three  C/ere/rt/it/ Pre.v.v  employes, 
printmg  Plant  serving  the  .  Walker  Company,  new.spaper  convicted  of  contempt  of  court, 

Rio  Grande  Valley  town  of  1 1,000  representatives,  on  Sept.  14.  He  have  been  denied  a  new  trial  by 
population.  The  sale  was  h^dled  most  recently  with  the  Los  Common  Pleas  Judge  Joseph  H. 

by  William  K.  Horn,  Dallas  (Calif.)  Times,  and  for-  Silberl.  Attorneys  of  the  Scripps- 

broker.  ^  ^  merly  with  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Howard  newspaper  said  they  plan- 

.  newspaper  representatives,  Los  An  ned  to  take  the  case  to  the  Court 

Siloam  Sprmjis  geles  and  Chicago.  of  Appeals. 

state  News,  .sold  by  Richard  Elam 

RATES — consecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

InHertiong  Line  Rate  Ineertione  Line  Rate 

1  1  tl.lO 

2  .55  3  1.00 

3  JiO  3  .05 

4  .45  4  .90 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  oayable  Inquire  for  20  and  52  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  15c  for  box  Charxe  Orders  Accented, 

service. 

Add  15c  for  Box  Serrire 

AnVERTISINO  AOKNCIES  charred  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
If"  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  .30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dailr.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  rirht  to  edit  all  copy.  .  1 


Casper  Dailies 
In  Joint  Plant 
Consolidation 

Casper.  Wyo. 

Merger  of  the  Casper  Tribune- 
Herald  and  the  Casper  Morninf; 

Star  under  a  single,  corporate 
ownership,  became  effective  Oct.  1. 

Announcement  of  the  consoli¬ 
dation  was  made  by.  Earl  E.  Han- 
way.  publisher  of  the  Tribune- 
Herald.  and  J.  E.  Scott.  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Star. 

Standard  and  Tabloid 

The  Tribune-Herald  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  publish  as  a  standard  .size 

afternoon  paper,  Monday  through  ton,  owner  of  the  Minden  Courier. 
Friday.  The  five-year-old  Morning  The  papers  are  being  consolidated. 
Star  will  continue  as  a  tabloid.  «  *  h: 

Tuesday  through  Saturday,  except  Chapman  Wentworth,  formerly 
on  Friday  when  it  will  be  published  columnist  and  feature  writer  of 
in  standard  size.  The  Sunday  issue  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scim- 
will  incorporate  feature.s  of  both  itar,  has  purchased  the  weekly 
papers,  including  the  new  Family  Dimsmuir  (Calif.)  News  in  a 
Weekly  magazine.  transaction  handled  by  A.  W. 

Earl  J.  Mason,  who  has  been  Stypes  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  The 
publisher  of  the  Star,  continue.s  in  purch.ase  was  from  Orlo  H.  Mohr, 
that  capacity.  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  w'ho  published  the  News  for  the 
been  the  principal  stockholder  of  past  seven  year.s.  Mr.  Wentworth 

the  Star,  will  retain  a  shareholder  is  a  partner  in  Longren  .\ircraft 

interest  in  the  combined  operation.  Co.  of  Torrence.  Calif.,  and  in 
Shannon  &  .Associates,  Inc.,  will  Wentworth  Ranches,  operators  of 
represent  the  two  papers  in  the  olive  groves, 
national  advertising  field.  ■ 

In  con-solidating  their  operations,  Goldsboro  NeWS-ArguS 
the  two  newspapers  pointed  out  o  u  i  n*  r* 

they  are  following  a  trend  toward  ‘O  lanner  LirOUp 

join!  publication  that  ha.s  devel-  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

oped  in  the  newspaper  industry  in  Arthur  W.  Huckle,  Talbot  Pat- 
an  effort  to  meet  steadily  rising  rick  and  minority  stockholders  sold 
costs.  all  of  their  interest  in  the  Golds- 

Al!  operations  will  be  carried  boro  News-Argus  on  Oct.  1  to  a 
on  from  the  Tribune-Herald  build-  group  headed  by  Hal  H.  Tanner 
ing.  The  Tribune-Herald  circula-  of  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 
tion  in  the  evening  field  is  upwards  Taking  over  as  new  publisher 
of  12,500  and  its  Sunday  circula-  is  the  Wayne  Printing  Company, 
tion  has  been  over  12.900.  The  of  which  Mr.  Tanner  is  president. 
Morning  Star  has  a  circulation  of  Other  officers  are:  Vicepresident, 
approximately  5,200.  Henry  Belk.  editor  of  the  News- 

Argus  for  many  years;  secretary- 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  treasurer,  Carmage  Walls,  Chat- 

Bought  by  Calilomion 

Bend  Ore  Mrs.  Eliabeth  M.  Stroud, 

Purcha.ve  of  the  Bend  Bulletin.  associated  with  the 

was  announced  Oct.  1  by  Robert  for  some  time 

W.  Chandler  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif., 

who  took  over  operation  of  the  manager  of  the  Spartanburg  news¬ 
paper  as  editor  and  publisher.  Papers  and  previously  was  in  Beau- 
Mr.  Chandler  purchased  the  mont,  Tex.  and  Lexington  Ky. 

paper  for  an  unannounced  price  u 

from  Orbert  W.  Sawyer  and  Henry  Tribune  tmd  Mr  Patrick 

N.  Fowler.  Mr.  Sawyer  continue  "  u" 

in  an  advisory  capacity  and  Mr.  Eyenmg  Hercdd.  They  have 

Fowler  will  be  retained  on  the  ex- 

cf.flF  XA,  I’oro  since  1929. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  us  your  needs  io 
detail.  Bailey  -  Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
_ Venice,  California _ 


CALIFORNIA  newspaper.  Let  me 
know  what  you  want.  35  years  Csli- 
fornia  publisher.  Carl  Barkow,  Box 
683,  Bannin",  California. 


SOUTHERN  STATE  WEEKLY;  coun¬ 
ty  seat  and  college  town  wiili  no  com¬ 
petition.  Price  $125,000.  Terms. 
Shown  by  appointment  with  Len  Feigli- 
ner  Agency,  Box  192,  Phone  26-231, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


WEST  COAST 


WEiEvKLY  NEWSPAPER 


In  fast-growing  urban  area. 
Grossing  $36,000  yearly,  exceptions! 
potential,  well  equipped.  Cash  deal. 

Shown  by  appointment  to  those  givini 
evidence  of  financial  ability. 

Write  Box  3938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIAX.V  unopposed  county  seat  week¬ 
ly.  E’ully  staffed.  Net  over  $14,000. 
Price  $50,000  cash,  $56,000  terms. 
Sizalile  hank  capital  if  references 
good,  iiox  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


For  better  newspaper  properties, 
a. In... 


Qood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

_ Newspaper  Apprafaew _ 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN;  Exclusive  coun- 
IV  scat  weekly.  Gross  $30,000.  Net 
$‘l 0,000.  Asking  $32,000.  Only  $10,- 
(KM)  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4'9.'>8  Melrose  .\ve.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. 


FINEST  SE.MI-WEEKLY  in  South- 
we.st :  ailing  publisher  must  sell;  d* 
not  write  unless  you  have  $20,000  for 
down  payment.  Two  new  Comets,  10 
page  (toss;  new  Ludlow,  New  Mailer, 
new  plant.  Box  4035,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislicr. 


;ourt‘’w&s  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY -- Fssf 

wspaper  work  growing  M  f.st  Coast  weekly.  X  olume 

ENTHTJYSEN  “P  40  per  cent  —  and  now  competitor 

Brooklyn,  *N.  Y.  wants  to  give  up — means  more  expan¬ 
sion  tlian  we  can  afford.  This  is  bjglu^ 
f,  .  ““  competitive  area — so  expansion  ML  ST 

come  now — $100,000  elass  with  chance 
ewspsper  and  TV  to  double  volume  in  two  years  IF  I®® 
lent,  finance,  per-  have  the  capital  necessary  for  the  Jo®- 
P.  T.  Hines,  P.  O.  W.B  don't.  WILL  consider  partner, 
ro.  N.  0.  I  Box  3842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Publicadons  for  Sale  1 

Press  Engineers 

Press  Room 

Press  Room 

TWO  OPPORTUNITIES  in  competi¬ 
tive  situations  to  capture  entire  mar¬ 
ket.  Daily  requires  $30,000-$50,000 ; 
semi-weekly  $15,000-$25,000.  South¬ 
east  location.  Publishers  Service,  Box 
3132.  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
WEEKLY  in  New  Jersey  near  New 
York  City,  hong  established,  excellent 
reputation.  Shop.  Active,  growing 
field.  Good  mechanical,  oflSce  staffs. 
Box  4039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PubUoitkwii  Wanted 

DAILY  GROSSING  $100  to  $200,000 
preferably  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or  5. 
Either  run-down  or  money-making 
newspaper  considered  in  prosperous 
trading  area.  Bank  references  pro¬ 
vided.  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Wish  to  deal  at  once.  J.  B.  Robinson, 
37766  Park  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  weekly  wanted 
by  responsible  party.  Box  3901,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

CONTROLLING  STOCK  in  estab¬ 
lished  zroiip  of  5  daily  newspapers 
offered  for  sale,  .\ctive  management 
also  de.sircd.  , 

Xh;\\'.SP.\l’EI{S  have  special  appeal 
to  both  local  and  national  advertisers.  | 
Assets  include  advertising  contracts 
now  running. 

PRESENT  management  willing  to  | 
continue  active  particii)ation  to  gain  ' 
capital  in  order  to  expand. 

CONTROL  price  $.‘>0,000. 

Box  4001.  Editor  4  Publisher.  i 

Periudical  Subscriptions 

OPEN  .SESAMEI  It's  no  secret!  1 

I 
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NEWSPAPKR  SERVICES 
S>  ntik-ates — Features 

NEW  YORK  Reporter  and  Publisher’s 
agent;  Wide  experience  in  syndicate, 
trade  paper  and  national  field.  Handle 
news  events  and  special  features.  Serv¬ 
ice  advertisers  if  required.  Fee  Basis. 
Box  4000,  Editor  &  Puhlisln-r. 


INCREASE  LINAGE  in  your  home  sec¬ 
tion  with  the  Modernization  Sales  Kit. 
Oyer  250  advertising  ideas,  complete 
with  copy,  layout  snd  art,  for  local  sir 
conditioning,  appliance,  plumbing  and 
heating  dealers.  Ideal  for  special  pro¬ 
motions.  $15  per  year.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied.  Write  for  information: 
Domestic  Engineering,  1801  S.  Prairie 
Avenue.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 


_ Press  E-UBineers 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide —  | 

★  Trucking  Service  it 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  CsHf. 
POplar  5-0610 


dismantled  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED ' 
Service — Maintenance— Repairs  | 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phono  Geneva  8-3744 

~  ^  E.  P.  WALLMAN  4  CO. 

Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs. 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO 
Specializing  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-fed  cylinders  ( 

Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood.  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  , 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  , 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintensnee,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING  i 
MACHINE  C'O.,  INC.  i 

3626-31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T.  ' 
STillwell  6-0098  0099  j 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ i 

SMALL  WEEKLY  | 

S-page  Duplex  Flatbed — 2  Intertypes  1 
snd  complete  equipment. 

Located  Syracuse.  New  York  ! 

SMALL  DAILY 

16-page  Hoe  Rotary  —  4  Linotypes — 
Ludlow — Elrod  —  Complete  stereotype 
snd  all  aeressories. 

Lorsted  Silver  Spring.  Maryland 

Both  plants  immediately  svailsbie. 

For  complete  details  write 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

Composing  Room _ 

FOR  S.ILK:  38"  .\cnie  -\ntomntic 
Clamp  Power  Paper  Cutter,  rebuilt 
and  guaranteed  to  give  as  good  service 
as  a  new  mailiine.  with  A.C.  motor. 
.Vlso  very  fine  341J"  Chandler  &  Price  | 
Power  (’litter.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Coni  ' 
|iany.  Inc..  Stamford.  Ciinneetirii t . 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5.  8.  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attrartivelv 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

SAVE  $1.000 — 'For  Sale,  Sperial  unit 
count  msfriceg,  8-pt.  Regal  TT^.  (3) 
three  complete  fonts  $600.  Save  $600. 
Two  complete  fonts  TT8  5t4-pt.  tri¬ 
angle  52  Linn  mats  at  $200  each.  Save 
$400.  One  font  5!/5-Pt.  Opticon  $120. 
All  mats  black  and  white.  Will  be 
available  Nov.  1.  Write  Leo  J.  Carle, 
Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

2  LATE  headletfer  Linotypes  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Write  or  call  Oscar  Kelly,  513 
S.  2nd.  Louisville,  Ky.  Phone  ,1.4  9368.  ' 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — 2  way  printer — AC 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankets. 
Located  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  1 

1  to  1  Model  AC  2  Motor  Drive.  ! 
Complete  stereo — Available  October.  | 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer.  | 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 
Z  type  Units — Double  Folder — 224^" 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings.  | 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 

Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — DC — Stereo. 
Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  UNIT  SCOTT  ' 

PRESS — NO.  3490  : 

Multi-unit  4  folders — 23)4".  | 

On  Substructure,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives — ‘3  conveyors. 

Located  Dallas,  Texas. 

4  UNIT  HOE  ! 

PRESS — NO.  2283  ! 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16". 

On  Substructure  with  Cline  Reels. 
Double  folder — Balloon  formers. 

Out  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — ^NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 2244"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings — AO. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings,  21)4". 
Double  folders  snd  conveyors. 

AC  Drives  snd  complete  Stereo. 

Located  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 1 
BRyant  9-1132  I 


SPEEDOMAT  WITH  EXPIR.\TOR 
Model  2600,  has  automatic  feed,  selec¬ 
tor.  counter  and  six-foot  extended  de¬ 
livery.  Saver  4  Wallingford,  143  W. 
Broadway.  New  Y’ork  (lity,  N.  Y. 

_ Pres.s  Room _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 

JOHN  GRIFFI’THS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  86.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  Pressroom.  24- 
page  Hoe,  2  plate  wide  press.  All  rub¬ 
ber  rollers  and  spares,  complete  with 
drive,  motors  and  control  panel,  stereo 
pot  snd  casting  box,  plate  finisher  and 
trimmer;  Hoe  electric  router,  horse 


Used  Presses 

if  SINOE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  yonr  specific  needs. 
it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paniina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

.JOB  PBESt),  Chandler  and  Price 
manufacture,  late  model.  12"  x  18" 
witli  full  ink  coverage.  AC  varial)le 
-|)eed  motor.  Robert  Elliott  Press, 
Stamford.  Connecticut.  New  York 
I'lione.  (>Xfi>rd  7-3.530. 

MODEL  AB  custom  built  Duplex 
Pres.s.  Everything  standard  ex- 
i-ejit  cul-olT  which  is  19  inehes. 
Press  lik>  new,  used  only  3  years 
on  sma'!  ilaily. 

.V  wonderfu'.  buy  at  a  tremendous  s.iv- 
ing  for  someone.  For  details  contact; 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

:i  1 1  Lincolii  \ve..  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


METAL  FURNACES  FOR  SALE 
1.000-lb.  Automatic  Quick,  with  water- 
cooled  mold  disc. 

2 — 1  ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnaces. 
No.  5  Hoe,  2,200  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  6  Hoe.  3,600  lbs.  capacity. 

No.  54-D  Goss,  4,500  lbs.  Stereo.  Fur¬ 
nace.  exceptional  value. 

4-ton  Ensign  Reynolds,  with  gas  im¬ 
mersion  heater. 

7-ton  Hoe  Stereo.  Furnace,  gas  burner. 
(PUMPS,  made  to  order,  (or  any  size 
furnace.)  „  . 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
_ Stamford.  Connecticut. _ 

IMMEDIATE  .SALE 

1  COSS  I’lati-  .Shaver  completi  with 
motor  and  starter,  S72D,  Serial 
;14.‘. 

1  WES  EL  Table  Saw  and  Trimmer. 
;tP  x  :t0  Table,  18  x  18  slide  bed 
triuinicr  complete  with  motor. 

'RESS  UNIT  —  One  Superspeed  Hoe  »  >  u  i 

16-pa^  unit  with  standard  2244"  cut-  ,  ,  ..pAvii  i  v  'v'h-wSPVPFRS 

>fr.  Cast-iron  cylinders  and  roller  C  ' "  'n'  ^ 
hearings.  Excellent  condition.  Used  .Vllentow  n,  lennsjlvania 

with  presses  in  No.  2100  series.  Mske  _ _ _ 

us  sn  offer.  Box  3716,  Editor  4  Pub-  FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Usher.  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  motor.  Dealer, 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper  863°-  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Press,  2244"  eut-off.  Anglebar  folder.  .  — 

AO  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main-  _ Wanted  to  PUy _ 

tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding  — 

value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery.  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Inc.,  2630  Payne  .Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 

Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi-  COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
eago,  Detroit. 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  j  ASSOCIATES 

2  presses — 9  units — ^Twinned  !  .SOO  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor  1  _  _ _ _ 

.5  units  (20  pages)  Ballonn  Former  I  r - _ _  oo  » /Tit 

Roth  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders.  Pony  Antoplate  7/16  plate--23-»/10 

Unitype  AO  drives,  complete  Stereo.  '  xheot  cut-off.  Press,  21  North  Main, 
Kqnfpmf^nt  Iphs  than  fi  ypam  oM.  |  Kast  St.  LniiiSs  Ilnnoia. 

Availahlp  Dprpmhpr — will  diyidp.  \ 

Loratpd  Orlando  (Florlda>  Rpntlnpl  |  50.  60  OR  75  H.P.  AC  motor  preia 

!  drive.  _ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  „  ,  George  c.  oxford 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  ;  _ Boise,  Idaho 

MAT  ROLLER— lieavydutFfiGl  1^8^.  I  DUPLEX  and  GOSS  Flat  Bed  Web 

Good  condition.  .Also  quantity  of  j  Presses 

chases  and  turtles.  Need  room,  sarri-  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP# 

flee,  quick  sale.  Herald.  Hollywood.  311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


»#•  .  - - -*wv«sss,  a..scvs.vio,  I riiii iiicr ^  noc  cipciric  rouier,  norii 

uiamtenance.  Erections  all  types  of  and  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in  oper# 


presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3-4164  975  N.  Chore 

Rockford 


oast  to  Coast  tion:  adaptable  to  color.  Write  for  fnU 

975  N.  Chnreh  Street  details  to  Piiblieher.  Medford  Daily 
Illinois  Mercury,  Medford  55,  Massachusetts.  * 


MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS  1  HELP  wanted - 

Compli-te  with  motor,  controls,  rollers,  j 

fhases.  etc.  OFFICE  MANAGER.  Auditor,  payroll, 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.  I  GWe"raclto^"nd"r‘deUii 

311  Lincoln  .\vc..  Lyndhupat.  X.  •!.  and  state  .salary  desired.  11,000  .VBC 
Phone  (J^net'a  ;^-3744  afternoon  daily.  38  miles  from  Phila¬ 

delphia.  T*me«-.Tournal  Vineland.  X.  J. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  AdvertisinK 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


aPFIOE  MANAGER  to  take  csr«  of  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  good  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Ool-  REPORTER-PHOfTOGRAPHER.  Diilj 

payroll,  anditing  department  and  ered-  copy  writer  and  layout  man  or  woman.  grad,  some  expenence.  A-1  he^th,  jn  progressit^  mid-South  college  town 

lU.  Ohio  afternoon  dajly.  State  back-  Must  have  car.  Good  salary.  Some  capacity  for  work  and  growth.  Ver-  of  15,000.  Chance  to  advance.  Give 


ground  and  salary  desired.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  a  young  executive  to 
make  substantial  permanent  progress. 
Send  reference.  Box  3804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_  Artists — Cartoonists _ 

CARTOONIST  -  ILLUSTRATOR  fori 
news  depiirtment  on  leading  Florida 
daily.  Good  opportunity.  List  exper¬ 
ience.  talents  and  samples  of  work 
Box  4032.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small 
daily  under  supervision  of  publisher 
with  long  circulation  experience.  $g0 
plus  bonus  to  start.  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers.  Inc.,  Central  Office,  Box  381, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

SM.VLL  DAILY  Chart  Area  12  wants 
younp  man  take  complete  charge 
circulation.  Must  have  proven  exper- 
lence.  Box  4002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
A\A\TKD:  Sound,  aggressive  man  or 
company  to  take  charge  and  build 
circulation  of  long-established,  mid- 
western  daily  in  15,000  population 
city.  Write  Box  4004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Digphiy  Advertfaing _ 

ADVEBTISIXQ  SAIjES — either  man 
or  woman  to  sell  and  service  display 
advertising  aecounts  on  daily  newspa* 


knowledge  of  kgriculture  or  "poultry  sought  in  experience,  availability,  w- 

would  be  helpful  but  not  essential.  $60-$75  brackets.  References.  Box  guired.  Box  4008,  Editor  &  Pabluher 
— - -  __  ..  .  _.  ..  3936,  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - - 


11,000  .\Br  daily  38  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Timcs-Journal.  Vine.land,  N.  J.  I 

OPENING  for  experienced  display 
salesman.  Prefer  25-35  age  group. 
17,000  daily.  Send  background  exper- 
ieiice,  salary  requirements  first  letter.  ! 
Box  4040,  ilditor  &-  Puhlisher.  ■ 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  Give  qualification!, 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Small  wages  first  letter.  Key  West  Citiien, 
northern  Indiana  daily.  Send  all  de-  Key  West.  Florid.a. 

tails  including  references,  experience.  traVEL  WRITER  with  thorough  firjt 

rf  T  hand  recent  experience  in  European 

Box  3903,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ countriis  for  how-to  travel  books. 

WOM.UN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  Ability  to  write  clearly  and  factually 

for  eastern  farm  paper  to  replace  re-  gn  all  phases  of  travel  essential.  At¬ 


tiring  editor.  Permanent  position;  good 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Give  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  age,  references; 
state  salary  expected.  Box  3943,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


signment  basis.  Box  4009,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


LIVELY,  but  thoughtful  I 

and  disciplined  mind.  | 

ABLE  to  write  with  ease  i 

and  grace. 

ATTRACTIVE  personality 
and  desire  to  share  communi¬ 
ty  responsibilities. 

HAVE  genuine  liking  and 
tolerance  for  people  and  rec¬ 
ognize  yon  are  working  for 
the  reader. 

CITY,  climate  and  surrounding! 
ideal  (or  gracious,  year-round  living. 

APPLICATIONS  held  in  absolute 


state  salary  expected.  Box  3943,  Edi-  Proniofion— Public  RclutlOHS 

tor  »  Publisher. _ l>R(>.MOTU)N  MANAGER  .  .  .  with 

NPW*s  WORK  broad  experience,  fresh  ideas,  outstand- 

PKRMANF^^^^pSlStY  young 

joiirn.slisni  grad  Reporter  experience.  station  needs  a  person  who 

City,  gjj  j  execute  over-all  promo- 

Box  38,)0.  Editor  &  Publisher. _  tion  of  programs,  station  and  market 

on  local  and  national  level.  Good  tal- 
ary  (or  right  person  .  .  .  opportunity 
to  build  department.  Apply  by  letter 
only  giving  full  details  about  traininy 
and  experience  and  references. 


Energetic  free-wheeling— open-minded  journalism  grad.  Reporter  experience.  o  '  tution  n 

newspaper— 100,000  class  wants  young  ,p  November.  New  York  City,  rfn  and  exec^i 

editorial  writer  with  following  stuff:  gg-Q  p-gitg,  ^  Publisher.  ^ 


per  of  10,000  circulation.  At  least  a  confidence.  Please  give  complete  de- 
year's  experience  required  on  dally  or  tails,  sample  of  writings  if  possible  in 
weekly  newspaper  or  in  retail  store  letter.  Interview  can  be  arranged 

adyertiaing  department.  Must  have  Boston  Conference  Editorial  Writer# 
ability  to  sell,  write  copy  and  make  or  elsewhere.  Box  3854,  Editor  ft 
layouts.  Qualified  honeit,  willing  work-  Publisher. 

er  will  be  eligible  for  generous  itraight  _ 

txp\7i"e^e"1nd  alffinUy.^a'lL  Dell  EDITOR  for  14  000  morning 

Unger,  Advertising  Manager,  De  Kalb  ?  State  experience 

Daily  Chronicle.  De  Kalb  Tllinni.  a^nd  salary  requirements  first  letter. 

eTTm — R'a  tt  XT  - r— ^ - - -  Good  community.  Extreme  western 

DAILY  Chart  Area  6  has  out-  part  of  Chart  Area  6.  Need  at  once. 


EDITOR 

COMPANY  M.AGAZINE 

Experienced,  versatile,  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  coordinate  employee 
m.sgazine  for  large,  internation¬ 
ally  known  engineering  organi¬ 
zation.  Should  have  experience 
on  house  organs,  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  employee  communica¬ 
tions  is  essential.  Will  be 
uesponsible  for  format,  style, 
typography,  layout  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  Will  confer  with  depart¬ 
mental  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  covering  company  eventa, 
and  write  and  edit  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  involving  company 
personnel  and  projecta.  Please 
forward  resume  and  include 
complete  details  of  editorial 
experience  and  salary  desired. 


Photography 

FE.ATURE  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SYNDICATE  wants  to  hear  from  fea¬ 
ture  and  color  photographers  country¬ 
wide  who  while  presently  employed 
desire  to  offer  their  extra-curriculsr 
pictures  to  substantial  markets  and 
accept  ares  coverage.  Box  3935,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

_ Photo  Engravers 

EXPERIENCED  ENGRAVER 
for  newspaper  in  Southern 
New  York  State.  Box  3858, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


standing  opportunity  for  young  ad 
salesman.  Must  be  ambitious,  hard 
worker,  strong  on  sales  and  layout. 
With  Ability  to  use  Bureau  of  Advertise 
ing  aids.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  open¬ 
ing,  but  one  that  will  lead  to  top  man¬ 
agement  spot  on  sound,  growing  daily 
A*’*'**^  **  proved.  Starting  salary 


Write  Box  3811,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  Newspaper  man  now  operat¬ 
ing  radio  station  in  Missouri  wtnlt 
experienced  newspaper  advertitini 
FIRST  CLASS  Reporter  -  Photogra- 1  man  to  join  radio  sales  staff.  Box 


BOX  S210.  BOOM  1201 
230  WEST  41  ST.,  NEW  YORK  36 


pher  for  small  daily.  Able  to  fill  in  |  4010,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

\A/DITCD  CniT/^D  desk  when  occasion  arises.  Start 

W  r\l  I  CIn-LL/I  i  ^  $6.5.  Chart  Area  6.  Interview.  Box 

FOR  WASHINGTON  4005.  Editor  ft  Pubiiahen-.  DAILY  OP  Guayaquii^Ecusdor  needs 

FLORIDA  YE.kR  'BOUND  JOB  for  for  one  month  an  expert  to  improvt 
A  WASHINGTON  newspaper  service  experienced  young  news  executive,  impression,  running  Duplex  24  pagt 
.  ...  .  rpu:.  .....I  ......... 4. .:..U4  .....  ..a..w  an/I  AYnaflft* 


MUST  have  sound  background  re¬ 
porting  in  politics  with  excellent  aca¬ 
demic  record. 


630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  J 


INSTRUCTION 


modest  ($70.00)  but  with  liberal  com-  needs  yonng  writer  with  a  keen  snsly-  This  is  real  opportunity  for  right  man.  rotary  press.  Good  salary  and  expMt- 

missions  and  substantial  increases  as  tical  mind;  ambitious  to  prove  can  Box  4034.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  es.  Please  write  to  S.  S.  Koppe  ft  Co, 

earned.  Box  3932,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  give  depth  and  new  dimension  to  po-  LIVE-WIRE,  happy  young  man  re-  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  prefer-  litical  and  government  news;  prefers  porter  (or  growing  small  daily  Chart 

ably  experienced.  2  man  staff  on  live  to  use  a  fact  instead  of  an  adjective  or  Area  12.  Use  camera.  Personality 

Virginia  daily.  Salary  plus  generous  opinion.  more  important  than  experience.  Box 

~  4003,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


monthly  bonus.  Box  3946,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COUNSELOR 

with  experience  in  layout  and  writing 
retail  copy  to  do  a  1st  class  job  in 
servicing  the  accounts  assigned  to  him. 
No  special  pacres  nor  hiirh  nrasutira 


mic  Vrnrd”""''*  " METROPOLITAN  CALIFORNIA  af- 
mic  recoru.  ternoon  paper  has  several  openings  for 

MUST  have  poise  to  meet  all  kinds  ®nn 

of  people  on  terms  of  equality.  dailies  ®  experience  on 


years  experience  on 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
IN  NEWSPAPER  REVENUE 

.  .  .  paseed  up  by  failure  to  train  clsi- 
sified  staff  people.  Stop  that  loss  I 


No  speciaTpag7a“Tor"“h7gh  VresluTe  ™'o"un^*  opportunity  for  a 

selling.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  young  man. 

exl^lle^e  V  pVr8onL['*Depi??m1Sf. 

Herald,  New  Britain.  Connectieiit. 


PREFERRED  are  men  nnder  40  The  new  Howard  Parish  Course  is 
whose  ideological  background  can  Classified  Advertising  makes  experts— 
stand  rigid  inspection.  adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessont. 

Intensive  20-week  training  supervised 


Vn.,,  -.ill  stand  rigid  inspection.  adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessoBl- 

Your  application  will  be  held  in  con-  *  "  Intensive  20-week  training  supervised 

vnn?‘^r«f»«"c  h°h  ^^EL  you  Can  qualify,  tell  by  specialists.  Examinations  on  esek 


-IDVERTISING  MANAGER  i  j** » v**®.  your  first  letter.  List  your  pires-  lesson.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  me 

forPgSe%.^.^^a1Py"^har'lTe"a  ^liVrU'^*  e^\^gf7o"meThre\'ui;beTH?vro‘ff“ 

Well  e^uipped^plant!^  Shoil/be  ytun^g  *  Publisher.  earliest  date  you  could’  be  avail-  ^mp4ete^^^^8e^$44 


man  in  late  20'8  or  early  30’s  with  -  ®' 

good  background,  thoroughly  exper-  VACANCY  for  good  reporter  with  sev-  .ppi  Tn*-riovQ  -ii  k  i,  u  -  v 
ienced  all  phases  of  daily  newspauer  y®*''®  experience  to  cover  city  APPLICATIONS  will  be  held  in  ab- 

ad  department.  Must  be  good  on  copy  ®ounty  building.  Some  desk  solute  confidence, 

and  layouts:  good  salesman  who  can  experience.  Opportunity  for  advance-  t>  ui-  u 

lead  staff  of  8;  financially  sound-  not  available  for  right  man  at  Mid-  Dox  4007,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

afraid  of  work.  We  want  a  man  we  western  evening  paper.  Write  Box  - 

can  step-up  to  greater  responsibility  3861,  Editor  ft  Puhlisher. _  NEED  SPORTS  EDITOR,  Illinois 

after  he  proves  himself.  Write  fully  GENERAL  REPORTER  with  some  and  also  general  assignment  re- 

and  realistically,  in  confidence.  Box  knowledRe  of  sports.  Prefer  applies*  porter.  Give  all  details  first  letter,  in- 
4037,  Editor  &  Publisher.  tions  from  experienced  youn^  men  or  cnidinir  salary  reQuirements.  Box  4031, 

top  honor  J  grads.  Write  Editor,  Car-  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

teret  County  News  Times,  Morehead  NEWSMAN  to  run  wire,  do  reporting. 


d  earliest  date  you  could  be  avail-  Complete  Course  $44  per  student.  Send 
le.  $6  for  registration  and  first  lesson. 

'Then  pay  $2  weekly  (or  19  weeks. 
APPLICATIONS  will  be  held  in  ah-  Enroll  selected  staffers  nowl  Lit* 


4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  his 

way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising  „.  -  - 

classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of  Q'ty.  North  Carolina. _ 

man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move  CITY  EDITOR — Southern  daily  has 
into  a  position  of  greater  respnnsibili-  opportunity  for  young  but  experienced 
tics.  Preference  given  to  a  man  pres-  city  editor.  Must  be  able  to  produce 
ently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid-West-  assignment  ideas,  direct  large  staff  of  I 
ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex-  reporters,  lay  out  attractive  news 


names  on  separate  sheet. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Florida 


WRITFRS  SERVICES 


Opportunity  to  learn  camera.  Free  WBITEBSI — We  have  a  distinguished 

CITY  EDITOR _ Southern  dail^  has  I  Kfonp  health-insurance  plan.  Contact  list  of  clients,  yet  have  need  for  addi- 

opportunity  for  young  but  experienced  Managing  Editor,  Fairmont,  Sentinel,  tional  b^ks,  tv  scripts,  etc.  Write  (or 
city  editor.  Must  be  able  to  produce!  Minnesota. _  terms  TODAY!  ^®s^  * 


a.n;,  -  -T.U -  -  —  -  - - -  -  -  SECRETARY-EDITORIAL 

ern  daily  newspaper.  There  are  ex-  reporters,  lay  out  attractive  news  ASSISTANT 

u,"  ®*‘*®-  Small  New  York  office,  world  wide 

InnlicitTnn.  *’®/-°i®  Mitoj  ft  Publisl^ _  gg*,  gervice  requires  good  re-writer 

tJirl  ^  V  daily  news  editor  for  challeng-  with  abilities  to  write  on  her  own; 

spvertising  di-  position  in  small  Chart  Area  6  fast  and  accurate  typist  willing  to  take 

Times,  A  city.  Ability  to  get  along  with  co-  on  responsibilities;  must  have  genu- 

o  ripps-Howard  Newspaper. _  workers  and  public  a  must.  Must  be  ine  interest  in  world  events;  know!- 

advertising  SALBSMAN  $75  week  apt  layout  man,  head  writer,  and  edge  of  French  helpful;  starting  tala- 
plua  commission;  can  make  $100.  eager  to  produce  an  outstanding  news-  ry:  $65  per  week.  Box  4048,  Editor 
Write  Leader,  Lovlngton,  New  Mexico.  '  paper.  Box  4006,  Editor  ft  Publisher. '  ft  Publisher. 


terms — TODAY]  Mead  Agency,  dH- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Artists — Cartoonists 


ing  position  in  small  Chart  Ares  6  fast  and  accurate  typist  willing  to  take  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Presentlj 
city.  Ability  to  get  along  with  co-  on  responsibilities;  must  have  genu-  eastern  daily,  nationally  reprodo^- 

workers  and  public  a  must.  Must  be  ine  interest  in  world  events;  know!-  $7,500  minimum.  Anywhere.  Carica- 

apt  layout  man,  head  writer,  and  edge  of  French  helpful;  starting  tala-  tnrea  a  specialty.  Tear  sheets  of  U** 

eager  to  produce  an  outstanding  news-  ry;  $65  per  week.  Box  4048,  Editor  week's  work.  Box  3937,  Editor  ■ 

paper.  Box  4006,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  ft  Publisher.  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdmiaiitratiTC 


thoroughly  experienced  m»D 

in  all  phsiei  of  the  business  end  of 
nswspspering  seeks  a  position  on  an 
enterprising  daily.  Sereral  years  circn- 
Istion  manager  in  city  of  50,000  and 
in  large  metropolitan  city.  Advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  local  and  national  field, 
slBO  general  manager  of  two  dailies, 
with  success.  Cost  conscious,  good 
leader,  industrious  and  possessing  the 
"know-how”  to  quickly  become  a  rea 
asset  to  a  publisher.  Married.  Prefet 
Chart  Areas  2  or  6.  Box  3833,  Edito< 
i  Publisher. 


Circulation 


yOUXO  AMBITIOUS 
CIRCULATION  MAN 
FULLY  VERSED  on  Little  Merchant, 
Stand  Sales  and  ABC.  Sound,  cost  con¬ 
scious  production  record.  Worked  pa¬ 
pers  from  7,000  to  over  100,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Now  on  large  daily.  Desire  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  of  small  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2,  but  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  good  opportunity.  Excellent 
references.  Good  education.  Box  3839, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


.V.VIBITIOUS  Circulation  Manager 
small  California  daily  has  reached 
peak.  Desires  change  larger  newspa¬ 
per  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Fully  versed  all  phases  circulation  in¬ 
cluding  ABC.  Will  consider  Assistant 
Circulation,  District  Manager.  Member 
CCMA.  Family  man  early  thirties. 
Chart  area  212.  Box  4011,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  looking 
for  opening  on  daily  under  20,000.  25 
years  experience  (morning,  evening  & 
Sunday).  Capable  of  relieving  publish¬ 
er  in  management.  Willing  to  invest. 
Box  4012.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  20  years 
Little  ilerchant — Country  and  Motor 
Route  Experience.  Desires  change,  by 
Dec.  Ist.  Chart  Area  8-6-12.  Box 
4013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Ten  years  experience  on 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Write 
Box  4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clarified  Advertising 


classified  MANAGE  R — Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
profit-making  want-ad  lection,  backed 
y  26  years’  experience  in  doing  it. 
Sow  employed.  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  aise  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  investigation.  Avail- 
•hle  immediately.  Box  3815,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


ClASSIFIED  MAN  —  20  years  on 
daily,  weekly.  Producer.  Now  em- 
p'oied.  Record  shows  20%  gain  over 
1952.  Age  42.  Top  references.  Pre 
ler  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl 
unia.  Box  4042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertfaing 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  mature, 
ereative-minded,  sound  methods.  Abun¬ 
dant  advertising  know-how.  business 
manager  instincts.  Can  correct  weak 
fstes,  contracts.  Seek  responsible  job 
with  good  daily  NOT  in  big  city,  in 
warm,  pleasant  climate,  Florida  or 
t2™par.ulile.  Available  2  weeks.  Box 
M33.  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


MIDDLEAOED  lady,  with  well 
rounded  business  experience  de- 
•ires  position  on  display  staff  of 
tood  daily.  Can  handle  layouts,  special 
pages  and  all  general  merehandising 
•ecoiints.  Will  go  anywhere  for  good 
'ot-up.  Box  3918.  Editor  &  Publisher 


TR()UhLE  SHOOTER  metropolitan 
inrket,  age  40,  married.  Past  15  year 
record  qualifies  for  top  job.  Local 
minager,  ad  director,  or  staff.  Prefer 
"trong  competitive  seld.  Stymied  at 
Present  eonneetion.  Write  Box  3923, 
“Dtor  A  Publisher 


IDVERtlsINO  manager  of  under 
‘5,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  52  seeking 
J  challenge  wnith  permanency.  Strong 
'•  contracts  and  promotions.  10  years’ 
■epenence  all  departments.  Excellent 
i'J'rences.  Married,  college.  Box 
M28.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


.11)  MAN,  Four  years  experience,  B.J., 
University  of  Missouri,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Chart  Areas  6,  8,  or  9.  Box 
4046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  in  steady  part-time  billet  de¬ 
sires  to  put  ample  leisure  to  construc¬ 
tive  use.  Invites  queries  from  rural 
weeklies  trying  to  improve  editorial 
page.  Chart  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  3720. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR,  magasine 
writer,  now  managing  Ozark  grass 
farm.  Would  like  to  write  farm  news 
or  features.  Family  man,  30.  Prefer 
work  allowing  me  to  remain  home  most 
of  time.  Box  3711.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  or  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment  spot  desired  by  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  with  proven  creative  ability.  Sag 
Kash,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky. _ 


FOREIGN  NEWS  EDITOR  and  writer 
willing  to  foresake  $160  a  week  fed¬ 
eral  Job  for  chance  at  news  or  editorial 
writing  or  responsible  newspaper  as¬ 
signment  with  good  opportunities.  Age 
3i.  Box  3847,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  5  years  daily  reporting 
expe'ience.  M.tf.  grad.  Wants  job 
where  production  counts.  Box  3820, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  small,  solvent 
weekly  wants  larger  opportunity.  Box 
3845,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


REPORTER — with  experience  on  top 
New  York  City  dailies  wants  job  with 
challenge  on  out-of-town  daily.  Jonr 
nalism  grad,  single,  22,  draft  deferred 
car,  camera.  Box  3822,  Editor  4k  Pub 
Usher. 


CITY  DESK  —  Rewrite,  makenp,  or 
general  editing,  30  years’  experience 
all  news  branches.  Box  3908,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  Columnist. 
Ph.D.,  history,  government,  university 
instructor,  seeks  employment  by  larger 
daily.  See  Editor  St  Publisher,  Oct.  11 
1952,  page  65.  Box  3934,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  young  newsman  seek 
ing  permanent  job  at  good  pay.  3 
years  on  medium-sized  dailies,  2  years 
as  telegraph  editor.  College  graduate, 
25.  married.  Prefer  East.  Box  3941, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  on  65,000  circulation 
daily  desires  change.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  married,  31.  cameraman,  veter¬ 
an.  not  afraid  to  work.  Will  build  your 
rural  circulation.  Box  3929,  Editor  4k 
Publisher. 


POLITICS  preferred,  but  what  have 
you  got!  Solid  experience  last  eight 
months  general  reporting  for  small 
Midwest  daily.  Ready  to  move  in  De¬ 
cember.  Clippings,  references.  Korea 
vet.  25.  J.  grad,  single,  own  car.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant,  hard  work  wanted 
.Box  3912.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


RBWRITE-DESK,  4  years  triple  edi¬ 
tion  30.000  eastern  daily.  Want  larger 
audience  anywhere.  Vet,  29,  top  ref¬ 
erence.  ready  now.  Box  3920,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


VETERAN  of  10  years  on  metropoli 
tan  daily.  Sports  desk  and  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Wants  similar  job  on  an¬ 
other  paper.  Age  37,  single.  Box 
391. •>.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN.  27,  desires  job  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  film,  video  or  theatre  critic. 
College  trained  in  theatre.  English 
Reviews  written  with  humor,  discern¬ 
ment.  Year’s  newspaper  experience 
Consider  any  type  reporting.  Locate 
anywhere.  Box  3927,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  city  hall  reporter  wanta  back 
on  afternoon  sheet.  M.U.  grad.  Vet. 
Single.  Box  4051,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  booming  summer  resort 
advertising  weekly  seeks  Florida  spot 
Dec.  I  May  1.  Strong  ad  sales  and 
ropy,  all  phages  weekly  production, 
publirity,  imaginative  promotion,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Steady  or  free  lance. 
Box  3849.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  with  diversified  report¬ 
ing  experience,  now  rim  man  and  re¬ 
lief  telegraph  editor  on  eastern  A.  M., 
wants  change  to  dayside  in  Chart  Area 
S2.  Box  4025,  Editor  4k  Poblisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 

CAPABLE  EDITOR 
wants  challenging  job  with  future. 
Box  4049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  bearcat  on  local  coverage, 
will  change  to  daily  that  seriously  de¬ 
sires  to  practice  Editor  Louis  T.  Selt¬ 
zer’s  (Cleveland  Press)  advice  to 
Ohio  publishers:  Get  more  news  at 
community  level  to  revive  dying  news¬ 
papers.  Box  4044,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  SPORT.S  Editor-Writ¬ 
er  free  October  15.  Am  not  presenting 
myself  as  the  perfect  answer  but  I  do 
have  good  solid  background.  Interes¬ 
ted  in  finding  “right”  job  as  you  are 
in  locating  “right”  person.  Box  4029. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF,  college 
daily;  reporter,  small  eastern  daily; 
assistant  editor,  house  organ.  Vet. 
Ph.  D.,  27.  College  instructor  past  3 
years,  would  like  to  resume  active 
editorial  career  weekly,  trade  publi¬ 
cation.  New  York  City  or  suburb.  Box 
4026,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  DAILY  copyreader, 
12  years  rewrite,  swing  man  news, 
wire  desks,  makeup,  slot,  wants  desk 
job  away  from  New  York  City.  Smaller 
daily  O.K.  Chart  Areas  12.  11,  10,  1, 
2,  6,  7.  Box  4041.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  seeks  editorial  position. 
Experience  includes  6  years’  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  TV  reporting  and  editing 
and  U.S.  government  overseas  infor¬ 
mation.  Interested  all  Chart  Areas. 
Box  4047,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Courts,  police,  feature, 
city  desk.  Employed.  Like  Eastern 
daily.  Box  4030,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  rewriteman  and  copy- 
reader  recently  completed  year  with 
130,000  daily  leaving  paper  of  own 
choice.  College  grad,  23,  vet.  Box 
4015,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  writer,  editor,  newspaper 
experience,  college  grad  wants  trade 
journal  or  magazine  New  York  City 
area.  Box  4024,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young,  single,  seeks  job 
on  medium  or  large  paper.  Exper¬ 
ienced  New  York  daily.  B.A.,  Eng- 
lish-languages.  Fluent  French,  Ger¬ 
man.  Widely  travelled.  Good  nose  for 
news,  reliable.  Clippings,  excellent 
references.  Box  4050,  Editor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  years  experience 
all  phases.  College  grad,  family,  vet, 
steady.  Seeks  spot  with  future.  Box 
4027.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

300.000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDI’TOR  (one 
of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130,  stym¬ 
ied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
4016,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  REPORTER 
Rewrite,  general,  features,  14  years’ 
ex7>erience,  sober,  35.  Seek  change; 
prefer  medium  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
4017.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  Sports  Reporter  with 
experience  on  daily  desires  position 
on  larger  newspaper  preferably  in 
East.  College  grad  and  draft  exempt. 
Box  4018.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  PAPER  Editor,  28,  B.A., 

seeks  New  York  City  spot.  Top  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  4053,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 

WRITER — 'Editorials,  features.  Col¬ 
umnist  and  critic.  Mature.  Box  4019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  experienced  female  reporter 
on  woman’s  page.  Four  years  on  small 
dailies.  Presently  employed.  Seeking 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Career 
newspaperwoman.  College  background 
Prefer  northeastern  part  of  country 
Write  Box  4036,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  1953  grad,  seeking 
position  on  any  one  of  the  newspapers 
that  might  be  suffering  (as  reported 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine)  from 
the  lack  of  trained  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  Have  had  three  months  of 
Public  Relations  work  plus  editorial 
positions  on  college  publications.  Can 
also  use  camera.  Box  4028,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Photography _ 


MR.  EDITOR:  My  experience  includes, 
sports,  spot  news,  feature  (roto)  and 
color  on  two  prominent  dailies.  24, 
single,  4F,  BA  degree.  Now  employed. 
Write  Box  4020,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  37.  married.  12 
years  on  Hearst  tabloid.  3  years  com¬ 
bat  photographer.  Expert  on  black 
and  white  or  color.  Can  handle  com¬ 
bination  photographer  and  reporter. 
Chart  Areas  10,  11,  12.  Box  4021, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Executive  aged 
thirty-seven;  eight  years’  experience. 
Details  on  request.  Box  3831.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EXPERT,  Srandinavian  affairs,  Nor¬ 
wegian  language,  seeks  spot  with  U.  S. 
or  Scandinavian  firm.  Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  Norway  jiuhlic  relations,  plus 
4  years  as  newspaper,  radio,  TV  re¬ 
porter-editor.  U.  S.  Box  4048,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


P.VRT-TIME  promotional  writing  de¬ 
sired.  Public  relations  director  large 
organization,  solid  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  including  semi-technical, 
industry  background  can  handle  some 
outsiiie  work:  particularly  speeches, 
special  releases,  booklets,  etc.  Box 
4022.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


PART-TIME  PubUc  Relations 
National  Company’s  Public  Relations 
head,  can  handle  outside  accounts  on 
free  lance  basis  at  moderate  fee.  Long 
experience  and  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  all  phases  of  Public  Rela- 
tion3j_^ox_4052j_Editor_&_^ublish«r^ 

Mechanical 

PRDSSROOM  FOREMAN  availabls.  2B 
years’  Newspaper  experience— on  «U 
makes  of  presses.  References  on  reqaest. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  10,  11.  12.  Box 

8838,  Editor  4k  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSITOR  AND  LUDLOW  OPER¬ 
ATOR.  Age  37.  married;  with  back¬ 
ground,  training  and  ability  —  seek 
better  opportunity  and  accept  any  sal¬ 
ary — relocate;  18  years’  experience 
from  Devil  Boy  to  tops — makenp, 
lockup,  layout  etc.  Chart  Area  1,  2,  4. 
Box  3922,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

COST  CONSCIOUS 

PRINTER-EXECUTIVE  seeks  job  as 
composing  room  foreman  and/or  pro¬ 
duction  manager  with  aggreeeivc  pub¬ 
lisher  who  needs  capable,  energetic 
man  to  organize  and  direct  work 
smoothly  at  minimum  cost.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  mechanical  operation. 
Union  or  open  shop.  Box  3947,  Editor 

St  Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Plant 
Superintendent,  28  years  in  Printing 
and  Publishing.  Experience  in  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  management  and 
labor  relations.  Presently  with  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Box  4023, 
Editor  4k  Publisher. 


States  e«TST«d  Vy 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  k  PUBLISHEB 
Classified  Ads 

Jl. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Btassechosetta, 
Rhode  Island. 

$2. — New  York,  Connectient, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delawsra. 

JS. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

J4. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$6. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

56.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

57.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

:a. — Iowa,  Mlasonrl,  Hehcaska, 
Kaqsas. 

$8. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texaa. 

JIO. — Colorado,  Now  Moxleo, 
Arlaona,  Utah. 

$11. — Montana.  Wyomliut.  Ida¬ 
ho,  Wasnington,  Oregon. 
$12. — Oallfomia,  ilteada. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

There  may  be  some  good  polit¬ 
ical  reason  why  it  is  advantageous 
for  the  White  House  to  “leak” 
stories  in  advance  to  favored  corre¬ 
spondents.  At  times,  a  “trial  bal¬ 
loon”  might  be  de.sirable  to  sample 
public  reaction. 

But  in  the  run  of  stories — an¬ 
nouncements  of  important  ap¬ 
pointments  such  as  Governor  War¬ 
ren’s  selection  for  the  Chief  Justice 
post  this  week — it  does  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  more  harm  than  good. 

It  damages  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  press  and  conceivably  can 
result  in  less  prominent  treatment 
for  the  final  announcement  story 
when  it  is  made. 

The  advantages  of  “leaking"  the 
Governor  Warren  story  this  week 
escape  us.  Maybe  it  wasn't  a 
"leak”  but  the  result  of  using  good 
contacts  and  playing  a  good  hunch. 
After  all,  it  was  no  secret  that 
Warren  was  being  considered.  But 
if  it  was  “leaked,"  the  reaction  of 
the  unfavored  new'smen  was  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Those  who  were  not  given  the 
story  were  peeved,  as  President 
ELsenhower's  press  conference  re¬ 
vealed.  Of  course,  if  the  shoe  had 
been  on  the  other  foot  and  any  one 
of  them  had  been  given  the  story 
in  advance,  they  would  have  been 
delighted.  What  newsman  doesn't 
want  an  exclusive? 

But  an  exclusive  by  handout,  or 
“leak”,  to  a  favored  one  or  two, 
only  makes  every  other  reporter 
mad — why  wasn’t  he  included?  As 
a  result,  the  true  announcement 
story  might  get  a  slight  “briLsh  off" 
because  the  edge  had  been  taken 
off  the  news  by  the  earlier  story. 

The  edge  was  taken  off  the  War¬ 
ren  announcement  by  the  opening 
game  of  the  World  Series,  anyway. 
But,  still,  it  might  have  been  given 
bigger  play  in  afternoon  papers  if 
the  “leak”  hadn’t  been  published 
that  morning. 

The  White  House  would  do  bet¬ 
ter  for  its  own  public  relations  if  it 
treated  all  the  pre.ss  alike  and 
would  seek  the  greatest  impact  and 
the  greatest  display  for  all  stories 
emanating  from  there. 

:>  4:  * 

In  n  s  “Men  at  Work”  series,  the 
Saturday  Evenini;  Post  Oct.  3 
carries  an  article  on  a  “Small- 
Town  Newspaper  Editor.”  The 
Post  doesn’t  need  any  plugs  from 
us,  but  this  story  about  a  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  is  in  such  con¬ 
trast  to  the  “How  to  Embalm  a 
Newspaper”  article  in  The  Report¬ 
er,  which  we  criticized  August  8, 
that  we  feel  it  is  worth  while  men¬ 
tioning. 

The  Post  article  is  about  Lynn 
Shelton,  publisher  of  the  Halifax 
Gazette  in  South  Boston,  Va.,  and 
is  a  factual  case  study  of  the  town 
and  the  paper  and  the  men  and 
women  who  operate  the  paper.  No 
need  to  hide  names  here.  And  no 
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claim,  as  in  the  Reporter  article, 
that  this  is  “typical"  of  weekly 
newspapers. 

But  the  whole  piece  strikes  as 
as  being  a  fair  presentation  of  the 
grass  roots  press  and  the  people 
who  run  it.  On  the  whole  they  are 
men  and  women  with  ideals  and 
integrity  who  work  hard  for  their 
communities. 

We  won't  tell  you  the  whole 
story — just  a  few  paragraphs  which 
we  think  give  a  more  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  weekly  newspaper 
publisher; 

“Shelton  is  always  alert  to  civic 
discrepancies  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joys  battling  for  what  he  considers 
the  public  interest 
“^veral  years  ago  Shelton 
wrote  an  editorial  criticizing  sev¬ 
eral  South  Boston  council  mem¬ 
bers  who  approved  municipal  deal¬ 
ings  with  various  local  companies 
in  which  they  had  a  financial  in¬ 
terest.  One  result  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  exposure  was  some  strongly 
worded  advice  that  Shelton  call  off 
his  editorial  dogs  or  face  certain 
unpleasant  consequences.  When 
the  Gazette  returned  to  the  attack. 
Shelton  found  that  his  newspaper 
would  have  to  do  without  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  one  of  the  town's  larg¬ 
est  advertisers.  As  a  result  of  the 
Gazette's  disclosures,  the  situation 
in  the  council  was  corrected.  The 
paper,  however,  still  gets  along  as 
best  it  can  without  the  offended 
advertiser's  business.  Shelton  re¬ 
fuses  to  compromise  his  paper's 
editorial  integrity  on  such  is¬ 
sues.  .  .  . 

“There  is  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement — of  winning  the  fight, 
against  a  rival  paper's  opposition, 
for  a  SL.SOO.OOO  consolidated  high 
school;  of  helping  to  sell  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  necessity  of  a  new 
hospital;  of  establishing  a  distin¬ 
guished-service  award  for  the 
year’s  outstanding  citizen  and 
having  it  adopted  as  a  permanent 
community  project.” 

It  .seems  to  us  there  are  more 
weeklies  with  these  virtues  than 
without. 

Spi  AKiNG  of  weeklies,  editorial 
writing  is  almost  always  a  chore 
for  the  weekly  editor  because  of 
the  pressure  of  time  or  the  lack 
thereof.  The  weekly  editor  has  so 
many  things  to  do  to  get  hi.s  paper 
out  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  time 
for  reffection  and  development  of 
editorial  opinions.  Editor  Shelton, 
the  Post  states,  does  his  editorial 
writing  at  home  at  night  after 
hours.  Another  editor  in  the  South 
found  the  time  but  not  the  inspira¬ 
tion  recently  so  he  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  “How  to  Write  an  Edi¬ 
torial”  which  we  think  will  appeal 
to  all  editors  and  editorial  writers. 

Weimar  Jones,  editor  of  the 
Franklin  Press  and  The  Highlands 
Maeonian  at  Franklin,  N.  C..  had 


this  to  say  in  an  August  issue  of 
his  newspapers; 

“The  method  isn't  recommended, 
but  here’s  how  a  lot  of  editorials 
are  written; 

“First,  you  postpone  the  actual 
start  of  writing  just  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible;  because  any  kind  of  writing 
is  hard  work — and  don’t  let  any¬ 
body  tell  you  it  isn’t! 

“Finally,  when  you've  changed 
the  typewriter  ribbon  (that  really 
didn't  need  changing)  and  sharp¬ 
ened  all  the  pencils  on  your  desk 
(that  already  were  pin-point 
sharp)  and  replenished  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  copy  paper  (that  was  more 
than  plentiful) — finally,  when  you 
can  find  no  other  excuse  for  pro¬ 
crastinating  further,  you  sit  down 
to  the  typewriter. 

“But  do  you  start  writing  im¬ 
mediately?  S'ou  do  not! 

“Instead,  you  stare  at  the  blank 
wall  in  front  of  you.  five  minutes, 
ten  minutes,  half  an  hour.  Usually, 
out  of  the  nowhere,  an  idea  comes; 
furiously  you  start  writing,  to  get 
it  on  paper  before  it  escapes.  But 
some  days,  ideas  refuse  to  come, 
no  matter  how  hard  and  long  you 
stare. 

“You  pick  up  the  newspapers 
on  the  desk  and  leaf  through  them. 
Usually,  some  headline  will  start 
the  old  thought-tank  churning; 
again  you  madly  pound  the  type¬ 
writer  keys.  But  some  days,  no¬ 
thing  you  read  strikes  a  spark. 

“You  resume  staring  at  the 
blank  wall. 

“At  last,  in  desperation,  you  put 
a  piece  of  paper  in  the  typewriter 
and  begin  putting  down  words  .  .  . 
like  the  ones  above. 

“But  soon  even  words  refuse  to 
come.  Wryly,  you  note  that  what 
you've  written  will  fill  only  a  few 
of  the  20  inches  in  a  newspaper 
column. 

“U.sually,  you  stare  at  the  wall 
some  more.  .  .  . 

“But  occasionally  you  are  honest 
with  yourself.  On  those  honest 
days,  you  admit  to  yourself;  'I 
haven't  a  darned  thing  to  say.  Whs- 
say  nothing?' 

“.And  if  it  is  an  exceptionally 
honest  day  .  .  .  like  this  one  .  .  . 
you  put  on  your  coat,  lock  the 
front  door,  and  go  home.  .  .  ." 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  5-6 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting.  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  6-12  —  Inter- American 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Mexico  City. 

Oct.  8 — Virginia  Associated 
Press  Freedom  of  Information 
meeting,  Richmond. 

Oct.  8-10  —  West  Virginia 
State  Newspaper  Council  and 
Journalism  Conference,  Hotel 
Morgan,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  8-10  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ¬ 
ation.  annual  meeting,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  11-13  —  Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  annual  meeting.  Francis 
Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Oct.  11-13 — Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association, 
Fall  convention.  Americus  Ho¬ 
tel.  Allentown,  Pa. 

Oct,  14-17  —  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  W'riters, 
7th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Ken 
more,  Boston. 

Oct.  15-17 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Fall  meeting. 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

tk'l.  16  -New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  32nd  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oct.  16-17 — Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Fall  convention.  Ho¬ 
tel  Orlando.  Decatur.  111. 

Oct.  16-17 — Michigan  Press 
Advertising  Conference.  Porter 
Hotel,  Lansing. 

Oct.  16-17 — Maine  Newspa¬ 
per  Days  of  1953,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Oct.  17-18 — New  England 
Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Statler.  Boston. 

Oct.  18-2-1 — National  Want 
Ad  Week. 

Oct.  19-21 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  F  ;i  I  1  convention.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  39th  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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Linotype  Corona  Stretches  Newsprint! 

New  Corona  cuttings  for  llV's-pica  columns 

Corona,  Linotype’s  economy  text  face,  is  now  available  in 
new  5V2-,  7¥i-,  and  8-point  cuttings  to  meet  the  problem  of 
11  ¥2 -pica  column  widths.  These  sizes  permit  you  to  reduce 
measures  a  full  6  points  without  reducing  the  amount  or 
legibility  of  copy.  They’ll  run  manually  or  from  TTS  tape. 
See  how  the  line-for-line  comparison  proves  Corona’s  econ¬ 
omy!  Send  today  for  the  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Compare  these  Corona  cuttings 


12  pica  column— 7^  A44  w/i  pica  column— 7%  A  52 


'  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
si/e  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
!  of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
I  can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
^  still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news- 
P  int  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
w  elcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En- 
g  neer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
h  r  top  readability  with  maximum 
j  n  wsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
t’  e  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  iegibiiity,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  foider 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

A9«nciM;  New  York.  Botton,  Chicago.  Cleveland. 

Atlonto,  Dallas.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  linotype,  Limited.  Toronto 


S.  A. 


S€t  in  Linotype  Canma,  Century  and  Spartan  families 
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What  kind  of 
market  information 
do  you  need 
...on  Pittsburgh? 

Sales  planning  materials  that  can  save  you  hours  and 
davs  of  research  are  at  the  finger  tips  of  your  Pittsburgh 
Press  man. 

Ask  him  or  vour  local  Scripps-Howard  representa¬ 
tive  for  up-to-date  consumer  studies  of  sales  volume 
and  shopping  habits  at  the  retail  le\'el . . .  automotive 
sales  reports  .  .  .  wine  and  liquor  volume  .  .  .  grocery 
survex  s  .  . .  travel  and  tourist  information  . .  .  suburban 
trends  and  plans  .  .  .  x  ital  statistics  in  the  market  .  .  . 
and  other  valuable  data. 
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